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CLARIFYING  THE  CONVENTIONS 


Through  the  IMPARTIAL  Reporting 
the  Daily  News  Wire  Service 


Paul  R.  Leach, 
Washincton  bu¬ 
reau  head  who  has 
reported  every  na¬ 
tional  convention 
since  1920.  will 
analyze  vital  de¬ 
velopments. 


The  aim  of  the  NEWS  coverage  will  be  to 
reach  beyond  the  mere  reporting  of  events — 
the  news  agencies,  radio  and  TV  do  that.  It 
proposes  to  cut  through  what  has  happened 
and  to  tell  why  it  happened  and — if  possible 
— tell  what  it  means. 


Edwin  Lahey. 
foremost  reporter- 
realist  on  the  na¬ 
tional  front,  will 
explode  causes 
back  of  happen¬ 
ings  as  only  La¬ 
hey  can. 


Peter  Lisagor. 

experienced  diplo¬ 
matic  observer  at 
home  and  abroad, 
will  point  out  sig¬ 
nificances  in  each 
day’s  develop- 
ments. 


This  independent,  clarifying  coverage  will 
supply  subscribing  newspapers  with  material 
to  support  the  excellent  reports  furnished  by 
the  news  ag«^ncies.  It  will  be  plus.  It  will  be 
exclusive. 


Fred  Spark*, 
with  a  viewpoint 
as  wide  as  the 
world  he  has  cov¬ 
ered.  will  give 
readers  a  foreign 
correspondent’s 
roundup. 


Tames  Haswell. 
famed  authority 
on  business  and 
industry,  will  re¬ 
port  the  relation 
of  both  to  devel¬ 
opments  at  the 
sessions. 


Some  50  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  are 
wired  to  this  service.  For  availability  to  your 
newspaper,  contact  the  Register  &  Tribune 
Syndicate,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


CONVENTION  WIRE  SERVICE 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Chas.  Cleveland, 
political  editor  of 
the  Daily  News, 
will  supply  day 
by  day  insight  in¬ 
to  behind  scenes 
moves  and  coun¬ 
ter-moves. 


Chicago's  Independent  Newspaper 


Robert  Lewin* 
long  an  expert  on 
the  Important 
labor  front,  will 
explain  the  hand 
labor  plays  at  the 
conventions. 


Helen  Fleming, 
noted  for  her 
able  coverage  of 
churches,  schools 
and  civic  Issues, 
will  report  the 
woman’s  side  of 
the  conclaves. 


Edan  Wright, 
versatile  reporter 
who  literally  lives 
the  stories  she 
writes,  will  relay 
human  Interest 
reports  from  the 
feminine  angle 


Jack  Mobley, 
the  nation’s  first 
television  colum¬ 
nist,  will  report 
TV’s  farflung  ac¬ 
tivities  in  present 
ing  the  sessions. 
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Efscr- 


Operators  Say: 

"The  COMET  Is  the  Best 

News  Machine  IVe  Ever  Operated!” 


Smoothest  Touch  Yet! 

Direct,  one-piece  reed  action  from 
keyboard  to  magazine  escapement  gives  the 
('omet  the  smoothest  touch  yet.  Effort¬ 
less  operation  means  fewer  errors,  reduced 
fatigue,  and  greater  output 
at  the  end  of  the  day. 


Talk  with  other  publishers  who  are  using  the 
Comet.  Ask  them  what  the  Comet  has  done  to 
increase  their  composing-room  efficiency  and 
profits.  For  low  initial  investment,  for  ease  of 
operation,  for  simplicity  of  maintenance,  the 
Comet  is  the  machine  for  you!  Write  for  folder. 
Mcrgcnthalcr  Linotype  Company,  Br(X)klyn,  N.  Y. . 


It  s  easy  to  understand  why  the  Comet  is  so 
popular.  Its  key  action  is  so  smooth,  its  response 
so  immediate  that  an  operator  can  send  in  lines 
faster  than  ever  before,  and  with  less  fatigue. 


The  Comet  is  as  easy  to  take  care  of  as  it  is  to 
operate.  The  whole  front  swings  open  like  a 
book  and  tbe  key  rods  lift  out  as  a  unit. 
Machinists  can  get  at  the  keyboard  cams  and 
rubber  rollers  quickly.  And  with  the  Comets 
steeper  magazine  angle,  matrices  respond 
with  very  infrequent  cleaning.  This  is  another 
exclusive  Comet  feature  that  pays  off  in  lower 
maintenance  costs. 


5rt  In  Untftwps  FmkrlUid  mnd  Cksltenftmm  fsmitiss 


. . .  the  bridging  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  connects 
Baltimore  with  the  entire  Del-Mar-Va  peninsula 


Baltimors 


Chestertown 


[Annapolis 


■itk-  Easton 


Washil 


Alexondrio  I0-. 


The  world's  third  longest 
bridge  opens  this  month  .  .  . 


Salisbury 


DAILY  CIRCULATION .  . 
SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 


linking  Baltimore,  the  nation’s  sixth 
largest  city,  with  the  vast  and  rich 
Del-Mar-Va  peninsula. 

Business  will  boom.  A  greater 
and  richer  market  than  ever  will  re¬ 
sult.  And  the  bridge  makes  all  this 
possible. 

Reach  all  of  this  important  mar¬ 
ket  completely  and  effectively  by 
using  the  Sunpapers — morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday. 


MORNING 

EVENING 

SUNDAY 


, National  Repr*i*ntalket:  Cresmer  &  WodJward,  Inc.,  Nevi  York,  San  Francisco  Zi  Los  dngeles,  Scolaro,  Meeker  Scott,  Chicago  &  Detroit 
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SYRACUSE.  N.  ^.SLri  DaL 


Tops  Sales  Surveys  Consistently 
Thanks  To  Diversified  Industry* 

U’,  the  ‘""/oTworW  nmrkets 

,ro.U,rin,  M,h  level, 

thot  keeps  family 


JACK 
OF  ALL 
TRADES 


When  a  market  has  447  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  representing  every  basic 
in  ustry— that’s  Diversity.  When 
these  manufacturers  maintain  high 
wages^  to  more  than  60,000  workers 
that’s  consistent  purchasing  power 
-that’s  Syracuse,  N.  Y.-the  center 
of  the  rich  Central  New  York 
Market. 


COMPLETE  COVERAGE 

AT  ONE  LOW  COST.' 

For  solid  coverage  and  highest  returns  per  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  in  this  responsive  market.  The  Syra¬ 
cuse  Newspapers  is  consistently  tops.  Here’s  why! 

Number  of  Family  Units . 181,650 


.ctiRPUtEf..  Newspaper  Circulation 


Ul  BUSINESS 

nOCAL! 


SYRACUSE 


HERALD  OURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

/Eve  .I'ng,  Alo'ning 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST- STANDARD 

fSutidayl  Sjt.c  ‘ay 


t  that  planned  direct  coverage  o/ 

/  /  /  /  either  convention. 

^  JcH.w2P.^  In  areas  of  concentrated  popu- 
«  lation,  arrangements  could  be 

Report  in  the  Water  bury  made  for  smaller  dailies  to  set 
(Conn.)  American:  “Public  whip-  nP  *  pool  and  jointly  send  a  man 
ping,  a  holdover  from  Colonial  to  cover  their  special  congression- 


days,  is  permitted  only  in  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland  and  ordered 
only  in  rear  instances.’’ 

■ 

Ad  in  Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Daily 
Record:  “Wishbone  Poultry  Shop 


al  district  or  other  arbitrary  area. 

If  complete  press  accommoda¬ 
tions  are  not  available,  newsmen 
should  have  priority  on  gallery 
seats  and  passes  for  the  floor. 
That  would  suffice  for  me.  I 


— Featuring  Fresh  Cut-Up  Chil-  hadn’t  intended  to  sit  at  a  table 
(jren.”  and  swap  yarns  with  the  boys. 

■  As  long  as  the  usual  poop  were 

Political  story  in  the  Buffalo  available  and  we  could  get  in  the 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express:  “Eisen-  place,  I  doubt  you  d  find  the  small 
hower  said  he  hoped  a  foreign  pol-  paper  men  near  the  press  tables. 


icy  blank  can  be  written  acceptable  anyway.  They  like  to  get  a  little 
to  both.  .  .  .  Eisenhower  wrote  the  closer  to  the  sources. 


seech  himself,  spent  some  time 
memoribing  essential  passages.” 

■ 

Geograpeiy  explained  by  the 
Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal:  “The  Yalu 
separates  Korea  from  Korea.” 


Sylvan  Meyer 

Editor, 

Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times 


^ lien... 


Fire  report  in  the  El  Paso  50  Years  Ago — The  people  of 
(Tex.)  Herald-Post:  “The  high  New  Orleans  are  looking  for  a 
school  and  a  bar  at  the  State  Or-  dual  between  Robert  Ewing,  own- 
phans’  Home  were  destroyed  by  er  of  the  Slates,  and  Edgar  H. 
fire.”  Farrar,  lawyer  -  politician,  as  the 

■  aftermath  of  an  editorial.  .  .  .  Edi- 
Story  about  alcoholics  using  a  tors  Rufus  Rhodes  of  the  Birm- 

library,  as  reported  by  the  Corpus  ingham  (Ala.)  News,  and  George 
Christi  (Tex. )  Caller:  “They  pick  a  Cruikshank  of  the  Ledger  have 
lot  of  fiction  and  pour  over  maga-  been  cited  for  contempt  of  court 
zines.”  for  asserting  that  some  indicted 

■  men  are  innocent. 

Quote  in  the  Burbank  (Calif.)  From  Editor  &  Publisher 


Quote  in  the  Burbank  (Calif.)  From  Editor  &  Publisher 
Review’s  report  of  a  suit  charging  „  .  *  r-  ,  i 

an  anti-tetanus  shot  made  a  patient  .  .  Yfars  Ago  A  Federal 

violently  ill:  “She  said  so  many  m  Houston  warns  reporters 

apricots  were  administered  she  ‘^at  stories  predicting  that  wit- 
practically  became  an  addict.”  »  ‘rial  are 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

A  Seat  in  the  Gallery 
To  THE  Editor:  Emmett  Rich¬ 


ards’  complaint  that  small  dailies  Commons  why  the  newspa^rs  are 
have  been  discriminated  against  in  '"jormed  than  the  Govern- 

the  issuing  of  credentials  to  cover 


the  party  conventions  is  well- 
founded. 


Prime  Minister  Churchill 
“There  has  never  been  a 


«INIkAl  ADVERTISIN«  REPRESENTATIVE;  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMIH 


that  stories  predicting  that  wit¬ 
nesses  will  appear  at  a  trial  are 
“absolutely  prohibited”  and  he  will 
take  Grand  Jury  action  against 
any  who  write  and  publish  them. 
.  .  .  In  a  speech.  Chief  Justice 
William  Howard  Taft  makes  a 
plea  for  more  honest  reporting. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 

10  Years  Ago — Explaining  to 


The  wire  services  and  the  met-  "'her®  so  much  liberty  has  been 
ropolitan  papers  will  be  over-  8'^^"  *he  correspondents, 

staffed  at  these  meetings,  covering  •  •  •  roam  all  over  the  battle- 

with  everyone  from  lobster  shift  1^*^®  me  chances  of  be- 

police  reporters  to  the  publishers’  mg  killed  to  send  home  very  full 
second  cousins.  messages.  ’ 

Every  hot  and  unconfirmed  From  Editor  &  Publisher 
rumor  will  be  covered  60  ways  ^ 

from  Sunday  while  the  real  meat  /y  /  *lif 

about  what  an  area’s  local  dele-  •  •  •  — n  a  i  i  O  tV 

gates  are  doing  and  saying  will  go  Pressures  against  the  free  flow 
unprinted.  of  news  increased  in  the  first  six 

Your  editorial  nibbles  at  a  solu-  months  of  this  year,  the  AP  re- 
tion,  but  there’s  a  better  one.  It’s  ports  in  its  semi-annual  world 
unlikely,  in  the  first  place,  that  roundup.  .  .  .  Italy  prepares  a 
every  daily  in  the  nation  would  press  seizure  law.  ...  A  Commu- 
send  a  man.  I  checked  and  know  nist  editor  is  jailed  in  Cuba.  ...  A 
that  we  are  the  only  daily  in  Communist  reporter  confesses  to 
Georgia  below  15,000  circulation  espionage  in  Sweden. 

Vol.  85.  No.  28,  July  6,  1962.  Editor  A  Publisher.  The  Fourth  Estate  U 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  January,  by  The  Editor  A 
Publisher  Co.,  Inc.,  1476  Broadway,  Times  Tower,  Times  Square.  New  York  36, 
N.  Y.  Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Ofiloe  at  New  York,  N.  T. 
Annual  Subscription  $5.00  in  U.  S.  A.;  $6.60  in  Canada;  $6  in  other  countries. 
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^  Something 
Is  Happening  in 
Pittsburgh 

The  POST -GAZETTE  was  the  ONLY  Pittsburgh  Daily  to 

GAIN  in  TOTAL  GROCERY  ADVERTISING 

During  the  First  5  Months  of  1952  According  to  Media  Records 


TOTAL  RETAIL  &  GENERAL  GROCERY  LINAGE 


POST-GAZETTE  .  .  .  . 
SUN-TELEGRAPH  .  .  . 
PRESS  . 

RETAIL  GROCERY  LINAGE 

POST-GAZEnE . 128,131  Line  GAIN  ] 

SUN-TELEGRAPH  ...  31,757  Line  GAIN 
PRESS  .  9,615  Line  GAIN 


.  164,017  Line  CAIN 
.  60,584  Line  LOSS 
.  67,741  Line  LOSS 

GENERAL  GROCERY  LINAGE 

POST-GAZETTE  .  35,886  Line  GAIN 

SUN-TELEGRAPH  ...  92,341  Line  LOSS 
PRESS  .  77,356  Line  LOSS 


YES,  SOMETHING  IS  HAPPENING  IN  PITTSBURGH, 

as  more  and  more  advertisers  turn  to  the 

^ittsbur^h  !?05t-6aeette 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMIU,  INC. 

Goins  or  Losses — Your  Local  Newspaper  is  the  Strongest  Selling  Force  in  All  of  Advertising 


Ray  Erwin's 

C^lippin^ 

A  Reporter's  Thrill 


CJ. 


umn 


V 


CUGGESTION  comes  from  Julian  Krawcheck,  Cleveland  Prea 

reporter,  that  a  series  of  200-word  shorts  on  reporters’  ^eatest 
thrills  in  their  work  might  prove  provocative  and  pleasing  in  this 
chatter  comer.  What  was  your  greatest  journalistic  thrill?  Shoot  in 
contributions.  After  all,  immortality  means  more  than  mere  money! 

Thrill  searching  down  memory’s  meandering  midway,  we  thought 
of  that  first  “big”  story,  a  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding  memorial  service, 
covered  for  the  county  paper  as  a  Wilkesboro  (N,  C.)  High  School 
senior,  of  an  unbroken  8-hour  rewrite  stint  for  the  New  York  Sun 
on  the  bomber  crashing  into  the  Empire  State  Building,  of  experiences 
covering  four  Presidents. 

But  these  and  myriad  more  of  memories  crowding  three  decades  on 
Charlotte,  Miami  and  New  York  newspapers  were  cast  aside  before 
the  might  and  majesty,  the  color,  the  emotion  and  the  fervor  engen¬ 
dered  by  a  sight-and-sound  such  as  these  rheumy  eyes  and  bent  ean 
never  encountered  before  or  since: 

Fifteen  thousand  GI  heroes  home  from  the  seas  in  a  single  ship, 
full  of  honors  and  of  the  spirit  that  animates  American  youth,  raising 
the  blue  roof  of  the  sky  with  blood-racing,  spine-tingling,  chill-inducing 
cheers  as  the  Queen  Mary,  dull  and  drab  in  wartime  gray,  emerged 
from  the  morning  mists  off  Ambrose  and  the  lusty  warriors  caught 
first  sight  of  the  land  of  their  birth  and  of  their  dreams. 

Looking  like  Spanish  moss  turned  strangely  brown,  clinging  from 
every  vantage  point,  draping  every  rail,  carpeting  every  inch  of  vast 
open  decks,  hanging  from  ladders  and  funnels  and  masts,  protruding 
from  hundreds  of  portholes,  massed  in  every  open  side  port,  the  great 
brown  blob  slowly  coagulated  into  distinguishable  individuals  as  the 
mob  music  reached  heavenly  crescendo. 

Then  the  little  Army  cutter  bearing  newsmen  (Lt.-Col.  Bob  Levitt 
now  American  Weekly  executive,  .was  our  PIO)  pulled  alongside  and 
escorted  the  troop  transport  into  Upper  New  York  Harbor. 

When  the  Statue  of  Liberty  with  her  freedom  torch  held  high  loomed 
portside,  the  eager-beaver  homecoming  soldiers  broke  out  new,  ex¬ 
panded  volume,  hailing  their  true  Pinup,  the  Girl  of  Their  Dreams, 
while  fighting  on  foreign  fronts.  ft 

At  the  pier,  foreign  coins  were  tossed  to  reporters,  along  with  notes 
from  New  York  boys  speeding  through  to  camps,  asking  that  tel^ 
phone  calls  be  made  to  their  homes.  Thus  to  be  a  bearer  of  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy  to  mothers  was,  indeed,  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure. 

Following  ambulances  bearing  the  wounded  to  hospitals,  we  sa» 
housewives  and  roadside  inn-keepers  rush  from  their  doors  to  wave 
and  blow  kisses  to  the  Purple  Heart  heroes,  home — home  at  long  last— 
from  the  wars.  Later,  in  the  hospital  mess  hall,  ambulatory  wounded 
boys  repeatedly  remarked  about  our  white  shirt. 

“That’s  the  first  white  shirt  I’ve  seen  in  a  couple  years,”  remarked 
a  young  patient,  an  hour  after  landing.  “I’ll  never  wear  any  kind  but 
white  shirts  as  long  as  I  live  after  I  become  a  civvie  again.” 

Those  homecomings,  heroic  and  historic  in  scale,  in  significance, 
and  in  sentiment,  were  my  greatest  newspaper  thrill. 

What  is  yours?  R.S.V.P. 

★  ★  ★ 


iwuj  (jO(i  W,  at  i(7 

I  Your  telephone  is  worth  far  more  than  it  costs. 

1 

!  The  cost  of  a  call  can  be  counted  in  pennies, 

i  The  value  is  often  beyond  measure. 

i' 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

\ 

V 


In  His  Own  Lingo 

When  Don  Giuseppe  Falcone,  Mayor  of  Foggia,  Italy,  glanced  at 
the  first  page  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  to  see  the  inerview  he  bat 
given  Reporter  Clyde  Mann,  he  must  have  been  both  surprised  aod^ 
pleased,  for  the  interview  was  in  Italian. 

Mr.  Mann,  labor  reporter  and  legislative  correspondent,  is  « 
Italian  descent  and  originally  his  name  was  Querino  Di  Menna  tod 
he  used  that  by-line. 

An  editor’s  note  advised:  “If  you  don’t  read  Italian,  please  turn  W 
Page  2  for  Mr.  Di  Menna’s  story  in  English.” 

★  ★  ★ 

Costly  Politics 

Columnist  Sol  Padlibsky,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail,  reports 
that  Don  Grislin,  publisher  of  the  Nicholas  County  Republican  at 
Richwood.  was  elected  alternate  delegate  to  the  GOP  National  Cot* 
vention  and  thought  the  honor  carried  an  expense-paid  trip. 

After  discovering  he  was  about  $300  worth  wrong,  the  weekly 
publisher  started  a  “Help  Poor  Don  Fund”  to  breach  the  gap.  " 
he  fails,  Nicholas  County  may  have  to  find  an  alternate  alternate  ft 
delegate. 
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INDIANAPOLIS  SPEEDWAY  is  used  by  oilmen  to  show  12  of  the  many  pictured  above  represent  the  thousands  of  oil  companies  competing  to  win 

steps  it  takes  to  fill  your  tank  with  today’s  high  quality  gasoline.  Oilmen  more  business  by  doing  their  jobs  better,  to  serve  you  more  efficiently. 


Oilmen  at  Indianapolis  Speedway 
Show  What  It  Takes  To 
Bring  You  50%  Better  Gasoline  At  1925  Prices 

In  a  unique  exhibit  staged  at  the  Indianapolis  Speed¬ 
way  during  1952  trial  heats  for  the  500-mile  Classic,  a 
group  of  oilmen  showed  some  of  the  many  steps  necessary 
to  provide  you  with  50%  better  gasoline  at  1925  prices. 

Before  gasoline  reaches  the  tank  of  your  car,  crude  oil 
must  be  discovered,  taken  from  the  ground,  refined,  trans¬ 
ported  by  tanker,  pipeline,  tank  car  or  truck,  and  marketed 
n  ai  by  the  jobbers  and  service  stations  in  your  home  town. 

^  Oil  companies  compete  vigorously  every  step  of 

.gkly  the  way  for  business.  Competition  is  keen  — the  risks  are 

I.  If 

^  Oil  Industry  Information  Committee,  American  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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high.  But  oilmen  are  willing  to  accept  these  risks  as  long  as 
they  have  a  chance  to  stay  in  business  and  earn  a  profit. 

You  benefit  from  this  competition  when  you  buy  gaso¬ 
line:  2  gallons  now  do  the  work  3  did  in  1925.  Yet  this 
high  quality  gasoline  is  priced  about  the  same— only  the 
taxes  are  higher. 

This  is  one  more  example  of  how  competition  among 
America’s  thousands  of  privately-managed  oil  businesses 
brings  you  and  your  neighbors  the  finest  oil  products  at 
the  lowest  prices  in  the  world. 


Here's  why  you  see  more  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising  in 
The  New  York  Times  than  in  any 
other  U.  S.  newspaper 


Last  year  I’he  New  York  Times  again  car¬ 
ried  more  newspaper  and  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  than  any  other  U.S.  newspaper— over 
750,000  lines. 

Hundreds  of  publications  contributed  to 
this  total  with  their  promotion  advertising 
in  The  New  York  Times.  Their  ads  ranged 
in  size  from  Go-line  schedules  up  to  dotdjle- 
page  spreads. 

The  volume  and  diversity  of  this  trade 
advertising  clearly  shows  how  media  adver¬ 
tisers  rate  "Fhe  Times  ability  to  deliver  their 
story... to  put  it  before  both  agency  execu¬ 
tives  and  top  management  men  in  business 
and  industrv. 


It  is  this  dotdile  audience  which  makes  Lhe 
l  imes  a  uniciue  promotion  tool  for  you  .  .  . 
because  in  The  'Limes  you  reach  not  only 
the  men  who  make  media  decisions,  btit  also 
those  advertiser  executives  who  influence 
advertising  appropriations  and  budgets. 

And  because  'Lhe  New  York  Times  is  read 
throughout  the  U.S.,  you  know  that  your 
promotion  reaches  this  select  group  in  Netv 
York,  advertising  capital  of  the  country... 
and  in  every  major  city  in  the  nation. 

Find  out,  now,  how  your  promotion  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  New  York  Times  can  help 
you  build  your  linage.  Any  one  of  our  of¬ 
fices  will  be  happy  to  answer  yotir  (juestions. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  us . . .  totlay. 


Ijork  Sime^ 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


For  33  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world’s  first  market  Circulation  over  500,000  weekdays,  1,100,000  Sundays 
New  York:  229  West  43rd  St.,  Boston:  140  Federal  St.,  Chicago:  333  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit;  General  Motors  Building, 
Lcs  Angeles;  Sawj  ••-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  612  South  Flower  St.,  San  Francisco:  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  Kuss  Building 
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Court  Bars  Unit  Ad  Rate 
For  New  Orleans  Paper 


Here  Is  the  Text 
Of  Court's 
Order 


Judgment  Also  Provides  Space 
May  Be  Purchased  Separately 

New  Orleans — An  order  to  refrain  from  selling  ad¬ 
vertising  under  the  unit  rate  was  contained  in  a  decree 
signed  Tuesday  (July  1)  by  Federal  Judge  Herbert 
W.  Christenberry  in  the  Justice  Department’s  anti¬ 
trust  suit  against  the  Times-Picayune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  decree  will  not  become  effective  until  30  days 
after  the  date  on  which  it  becomes  final. 

The  judgment  followed  an  opinion  in  which  the  Court 
held  that  the  unit  advertising  rate — providing  for  the 
publication  of  general  and  classified  advertising  in  both 
the  Times-Picajfime  and  in  the  Xcw  Orleans  States — 
is  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade. 

In  addition  to  ordering  the  company  to  refrain  from 
selling  advertising  under  the  unit  rate,  Judge  Christen¬ 
berry  prohibited  the  company  from  refusing  to  sell 
advertising  space  separately  in  the  two  newspapers. 

He  further  ordered  the  company  not  to  use  the 
dominant  position  of  the  Times-Picayune  to  sell  ad¬ 
vertising  at  rates  lower  than  “those  approximating 
either  (1)  the  cost  of  producing  and  selling  such  ad¬ 
vertising  or  (2)  comparable  newspaper  advertising 
rates  in  New  Orleans.” 

The  order  directs  the  publishing  company  to  obtain 
court  approval  of  new  advertising  rate  cards  drawn 
under  the  terms  of  the  judgment. 

The  company  also  must  notify  all  present  advertisers 
that  it  will  henceforth  offer  terms  in  compliance  with  the 
court  order. 


3  U.  S.  Points 
Ruled  Out 

In  his  findings  of  fact.  Judge 
Christenberry  said  that  “at  no  time 
did  the  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Company  operate  the  New  Orleans 
States  at  a  financial  loss;  at  no 
time  did  any  of  the  defendants  or 
any  of  the  officers  or  agents  of  the 
publishing  company  devise,  exe¬ 
cute  or  carry  out  any  plan  or 
scheme  whereby  losses  in  the  New 
Orleans  States,  through  the  sale 
of  advertising  at  low  rates,  would 
be  absorbed  by  profits  derived  by 
the  Times  -  Picayune  Publishing 
Company  in  the  publication  of  its 
morning  newspaper.” 

The  judge  further  ruled  that 
“the  circulation  practices  of  the 
defendants  in  connection  with 
news  vendors  formed  no  part  of 
any  plan  or  scheme  to  injure  or 
restrain  any  competitor.” 

editor 


The  judge  also  ruled  that  the 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  did  not  acquire  the  States 
in  a  move  to  harm  the  Item. 

He  thus  rejected  three  of  the 
contentions  of  the  Government  in 
the  case  filed  in  1950. 

The  Government  had  contended 
that  the  company  used  the  domi¬ 
nant  position  of  the  Times- 
Picayune  to  place  the  New  Orleans 
Item  at  a  disadvantage. 

Field  Open  to  Others 
Judge  Christenberry  said  that 
while  the  Times-Picayune,  the 
States  and  the  Item  now  are  the 
only  significant  newspaper  media 
published  in  New  Orleans: 

“The  newspaper  publishing  field 
in  New  Orleans  is  open  to  anyone 
desiring  to  engage  in  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  business  in  the 
City  of  New  Orleans.  There  are 
features,  news  services,  editorial 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


_  The  Text  of  the  restraining  order  against  compulsory  unit  adver¬ 
tising  rates  in  New  Orleans  reads  as  follows' 

V.  Defendant,  the  Times  Picayune  Puhlishine  Company,  is  enjoined 
and  restrained  from,  directly  or  indirectly: 

A.  Offering  to  sell,  contracting  to  sell,  or  selling  advertising  space 
in  any  newspaper  published  by  it  only  upon  the  condition,  expressed 
or  implied,  that  the  purchaser  of  such  space  will  contract  for  or 
purchase  advertising  space  in  any  other  newspaper  published  by  it. 

B.  Refusing  to  contract  to  sell  or  refusing  to  sell  advertising  space 
separately  in  each  newspaper  published  by  said  defendant. 

C.  Csing  the  dominant  position  of  the  defendant,  the  Times-Pica¬ 
yune  Publishing  Company  in  the  morning  field,  to  sell  any  news¬ 
paper  advertising  at  rates  lower  than  those  approximating  either  (I) 
the  cost  of  producing  and  selling  such  advertising  or  (21  comparable 
newspaper  advertising  rates  in  New  Orleans:  provided  that  the  rates 
for  the  sale  of  general,  classified  and  local  display  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  initially  adopted  by  the  defendant,  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Company,  after  this  judgment  becomes  final,  shall  after 
due  notice  to  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  be  presented  by 
said  defendant  to  this  court  for  approval  under  the  terms  of  this 
Section  V  of  this  final  judgment  and  subsequent  rate  cards  may 
thereafter  be  presented  for  approval. 

VI — Defendant,  the  Times-Picayune  Publishing  Company,  is  ord¬ 
ered  and  directed  to: 

A.  Notify  promptly  all  advertisers  now  carrying  advertising  space 
in  any  newspaper  published  by  it  that  it  will  contract  to  sell  and  sell 
advertising  space  in  any  of  its  newspapers  at  rates,  terms,  and  con¬ 
ditions  in  compliance  with  Section  V  of  this  final  adjustment. 

B.  Advise  promptly  in  writing  all  officers,  advertising  agents,  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitors  and  all  other  employes  in  its  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  terms  of  this  judgment  and  that  each  and  every  such 
person  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  judgment;  and  it  .shall 
make  readily  available  to  such  persons  a  copy  of  this  final  judgment 
and  shall  inform  them  of  sueh  availability. 

>'II — For  the  purpose  of  securing  compliance  with  this  judgment, 
and  for  no  other  purpose,  any  duly  authorized  representative  or 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Justiee  shall,  upon  written 
request  of  the  Attorney  General  or  an  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
and  on  notice  to  the  defendant,  the  Times-Picayune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  reasonable  as  to  time  and  subject  matter  made  to  its  principal 
office  and  subject  to  any  legally  recognized  privilege,  be  permitted: 

(a)  access  during  the  office  hours  of  said  defendant  to  ail  hooks, 
ledgers,  aceounts  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  other  records 
and  documents  in  the  possession  of  or  under  the  control  of  said 
defendant  relating  to  any  matters  contained  in  this  judgment: 

(b)  subject  to  the  reasonable  convenience  of  said  defendant  and 
without  restraint  or  interference  from  defendants,  to  interview  offieers 
or  employes  of  said  defendant,  who  may  have  coun.sel  present, 
regarding  such  matters:  provided,  however,  that  no  information 
obtained  by  the  means  provided  in  this  section  shall  be  divulged 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  any  person  other  than  a  duly 
authorized  representative  of  such  Department,  except  in  the  course 
of  legal  proceedings  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  or  as 
otherwise  required  by  law. 

VIII —  Jurisdiction  of  this  cause  Is  retained  fur  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
abling  any  of  the  parties  to  this  judgment  to  apply  to  the  court  at 
any  time  for  such  further  orders  and  directions  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  in  relation  to  the  construction  of,  or  carrying  out 
of  this  judgment,  for  the  amendment  of  this  judgment,  or  carrying 
out  of  this  judgment,  for  the  amendment  or  modification  of  any 
of  the  provisions  thereof,  or  the  enforcement  of  compliance  there¬ 
with  and  for  the  punishment  of  violations  thereof. 

IX —  Judgment  is  entered  against  the  defendant,  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Company,  for  all  costs  to  he  taxed  in  this  proceeding. 
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Griffin  Is  Appointed  WASHINGTON: 
Editor  of  Boston  Post 


Griffin 


Boston — Three  major  changes 
in  top  editorial  spots  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  were  announced  this 
week  following, 
by  three  weeks, 
the  announce¬ 
ment  that  finan¬ 
cier  John  Fox 
had  agreed  to 
purchase  the  pa¬ 
per. 

Representing 
some  80  years  of 
experience,  all  on 
the  Post,  the  shift 
was  made  with¬ 
out  bringing  in 
any  new  personnel. 

John  H.  Griffin,  Sunday  Editor 
for  the  last  1 1  years,  was  named 
Editor-in-Chief,  a  job  newly  cre¬ 
ated.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  all 
editorial  functions  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  daily  and  Sunday. 

Joseph  J.  McManus,  assistant 
city  editor,  becomes  Managing 
Editor  to  replace  Charles  R. 
Doyle.  He  will  remain  with  the 
paper  as  a  Desk  Editor. 

A.  Lawrence  MacKenzie,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  Sunday  Edkor,  be¬ 
comes  acting  Sunday  Editor  under 
the  new  arrangement. 

John  Mannion  will  take  over, 
temporarily,  the  duties  of  city 
editor  while  Edward  J.  Dunn  is 
on  vacation.  The  acting  city  edi¬ 
tor  is  a  20-year  veteran  of  the 
newspaper  business. 

Mr.  Griffin  said  alterations  in 


stood  that  an  announcement  of 
the  completed  sale  will  not  be 
made  until  September. 


MacKenzie 


McManus 


Mr.  Griffin  is  a  22-year  veteran 
at  the  Post,  joining  its  staff  in  1930 
as  a  staff  reporter. 

Well  known  for  his  story  on 
the  death  of  President  Calvin 
Coolidge,  Mr.  Griffin  has  been  to 
Europe  four  times  for  the  paper. 
His  latest  trip  was  in  1951  for  a 
tour  of  the  war  devastated  areas. 

Prior  to  that  time,  he  had 
toured  the  same  area  during  1946, 
immediately  after  the  war  ended. 
He  also  covered  the  election  and 
coronation  of  Pope  Pius  XII. 

When  Mr.  Griffin  took  over  the 
Sunday  Post,  he  directed  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  new  Boston  Post 
Magazine.  He  also  continued  a 
column  of  commentary  and  re¬ 
cently  became  a  member  of  the 
panel  of  editors  on  the  television 
program,  “Starring  the  Editors.” 
A  graduate  of  Catholic  Univer- 


...Ml  i_  t_  «  .  «  ^  KiaUUrtlC  Ui  UlllVCl- 

praHnafiv  'n  1  brought  Harvard  University  Grad- 

rhnncTPc^’  I  Probably  School,  Mr.  Griffin  began  his 

changes  in  typography  and  format.  ® 

The  policy,  he  asserted,  will  re- 
m  a  i  n  Independant  -  EXemocratic 


“with  the  accent  on  Independent.” 

The  moves  were  made  before 
any  office  announcement  that 


newspaper  career  on  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union  and  later 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  for  10  years. 

Mr.  MacKenzie  has  been  with 
the  Sunday  Post  for  32  years.  A 


ctase'^o^  T  T'  ^udent  at  Bostorbone/^^^^^^^^ 

e  paper.  It  is  under-  World  War  I,  he  spent  two  years 
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in  the  Army  before  going  with 
the  Post  as  a  reporter.  In  addition 
to  serving  as  Assistant  Sunday  Ed¬ 
itor,  he  was,  for  12  years,  assis¬ 
tant  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Journalism  at  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  served  for  two  years  as 
head  of  that  Department. 

Mr.  McManus  has  been  with 
the  Post  for  30  years  and  has 
served  as  assistant  city  editor  since 
1929,  with  20  years  as  night  city 
editor  and  better  than  a  year  on 
the  day  side. 

He  came  to  the  Post  after 
serving  for  a  year  as  the  first  city 
editor  on  the  Hearst-owned  Rec¬ 
ord.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was 
city  editor  of  the  old  Record,  then 
an  evening  paper.  He  began  his 


Newspaper  'Discrimination'  Clause  Eliminated 

Senate  and  House  conferees  have  knocked  out  of  the  McFarland 
Bill,  rewriting  the  Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934,  the  provision 
under  which  FCC  would  be  directed  not  to  discriminate  against  appli¬ 
cants  for  radio  or  TV  licenses  on  the  sole  ground  that  they  were  con¬ 
nected  with  newspapers.  In  eliminating  the  provision,  which  kad  been 
added  in  the  House,  the  conferees  explained  that  present  policy  of 
the  FCC  is  not  to  discriminate  against  newspaper  applicants,  and  that 
such  a  provision  in  the  law  is  unnecessary.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
said,  the  anti-discrimination  clause  could  result  in  lawsuits  against  the 
Commission  seeking  to  force  it  to  grant  newspaper  applications  for 
stations  even  though  FCC  might  have  denied  such  applications  on 
other  grounds. 

The  ax  also  was  applied  to  the  House  provision  that  would  have 
exempted  broadcasters  from  libel  suits  based  upon  political  ^  speeches 
which  they  can’t  censor.  The  conferees  said  this  subject  requires  more 
study.  They  agreed,  however,  on  a  clause  permitting  stations  to  charge 
political  candidates  the  same  as  commercial  time  users. 

Flynn,  One  of  T-H  'Millionaires,'  Retires 

Another  of  the  “seven  millionaire^’  who  reputedly  attained 
that  status  when  they  inherited  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
under  the  will  of  Eleanor  M.  Patterson  has  retired — and  now 
there  are  two,  Michael  W.  Flynn,  managing  editor,  has  quit 
after  45  years  of  newspapering.  Still  active  are  Frank  Wal¬ 
drop,  editor  of  the  editorial  page,  and  William  C.  Shelton, 
general  manager.  Eye  trouble  prompted  Mr.  Flynn’s  retire¬ 
ment  and  he’s  leaving  for  Florida. 

ANPA  Plea  for  Rail  Rate  Change  Is  Opposed 

An  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Examiner  has  recommended 
dismissal  of  an  ANPA  complaint  that  railroad  rates  on  shipments  of 
newspapers  West  of  the  Mississippi  River  are  unduly  high.  The  case 
was  brought  in  June,  1950  by  R.  M.  Cooke  of  ANPA  on  behalf  of 
229  western  papers. 

The  complaint  challenged  the  western  rates  for  handling  newspapers 
and  newspaper  supplements  in  baggage  cars  attached  to  passenger 
trains.  ANPA  suggested  that  ICC  step  in  and  prescribe  “reasonable 
rates”  for  this  service. 

Examiner  Otto  A.  Hanson,  in  recommending  dismissal,  said  rates 
on  newspapers  “have  not  been  increased  in  proportion  to  the  rail  costs 
or  in  proportion  to  the  sale  price  of  newspapers  or  the  advertising 
rates  of  the  publislwrs.” 

Mollenhoff  Gets  Credit  for  Piercing  Secrecy  Rule 

Senator  Blair  Moody  of  Michigan  has  given  credit  to  Clark 
R.  Mollenhoff,  Washington  correspondent  for  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  for  setting  in  motion  a  chain  of  events 
which  ended  one  form  of  government  censorship — secrecy  on 
liquor  and  wine  permits  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue.  The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  re-examined  its  pol¬ 
icy  after  Senator  Moody  inquired,  declared  all  proceedings 
open  henceforth. 

Lost  Respects  to  National  Press  Building  'Dreamer' 

When  James  William  Bryan  told  a  group  of  fellow  newsmen  seated 
in  cramped,  rented  quarters  in  the  Albee  Building  they  should  buy 
the  most  expensive  corner  in  town  and  erect  a  building  to  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  press  he  was  greeted  by  indulgent  smiles. 

Last  Monday,  a  score  of  honorary  bearers  left  the  13-story  National 
Press  Building  at  14th  and  F  streets  to  attend  his  funeral.  He  died 
June  27,  just  26  years  after  he  had  proposed  the  idea  of  a  press  build¬ 
ing  which  involved  financing  largely  by  publishers  who  purchased 
bonds  and  preferred  stock  in  the  venture.  This  year  all  the  senior 
obligations  were  paid  off. 

Mr.  Bryan  was  69  years  old,  a  native  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  who 
began  his  career  as  a  reporter  on  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  In 
1912  he  came  to  Washington  as  editor  of  the  National  Waterways 
Magazine. 

2  Publishers  Called  to  Service  by  President 

Presidential  appointments  include:  John  H.  H.  Sengstacke, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Defender,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporatioa  until  1957;  Robert  J. 
McKinney,  president-publisher  of  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  as 
assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  newspaper  career  on  the  Traveler^ 
lication  may  he  reproduced  pro-  -  •  j 

vided  acknowledgment  is  made 
of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  copy¬ 
right  and  the  date  of  issue. 


just  after  it  was  combined  with 
the  Herald.  He  served  in  the 
Navy  during  World  War  I,  return¬ 
ing  to  the  Record  after  his  dis¬ 
charge. 


Editor  Pusey  Burned  in  Gunpowder  Explosion 

Merlo  j.  Pusey,  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  associate  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  has  been  hospitalized  by  serious  burns,  the  result  of  explo¬ 
sion  of  a  can  of  gunpowder  which  he  was  burying  in  the  yard  of  his 
home.  A  spark  from  the  shovel  striking  a  stone  is  believed  to  have  set 
off  the  blast.  Mr.  Pusey  took  this  year’s  Pulitzer  prize  for  biography, 
“Charles  Evans  Hughes.” 
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ANCAM  Favors  Standard 
Word  Billing  for  National 


Selling  of  'Newspaper  Package 
Stressed;  Presentation  Planned 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


Atlantic  City  —  Delegates  to 
the  32nd  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  here 
this  week  took  steps  to  make  class¬ 
ified  ads  easier  to  place  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  all  types. 


ON  THE  ROSTRUM  at  ANCAM 
convention,  Kay  Henry  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  talks 

about  more  Voluntary  linage. 

In  answer  to  the  traditional  de¬ 
mand  by  national  classified  users 
pd  their  agencies  for  a  standard¬ 
ized  charging  procedure,  ANCAM 
voted  to  support  a  drive  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  application  of  a  word 
count  rate  to  all  set-solid  national 
classified  linage. 

“When  we  go  out  to  sell  ad¬ 
vertising,  we  go  out  to  sell  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  we  have  not 
completed  the  sale  until  we  have 
sold  the  advertiser  every  type  of 
newspaper  advertising  that  will 
help  him”,  declared  President  Les¬ 
ter  P.  Jenkins,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times,  as  he  set  the  stage  for  pass¬ 
age  of  the  first  approach  to  a 
standard  charging  procedure. 

Carl  W.  Schweizer,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  whose  committee  rec¬ 
ommended  adoption  of  the  new 
billing  procedure,  said  the  action 
would  serve  as  a  “direct  means  of 
stimulating  more  national  classi¬ 
fied.” 

William  W.  Smith,  who  has  re- 
cently  taken  command  of  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Advertising’s  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  project,  said  he  would 
talk  to  as  many  classified  people 
as  time  would  permit,  “because  I 


want  to  learn  firsthand,  some  of 
the  selling  techniques  that  make 
classified  selling  so  successful  .  .  . 
and  also  to  see  just  where  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Bureau  might  fit  into 
a  classified  program  and  help  you 
sell  more  classified  space.” 

Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  president  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association,  said  NNPA  was 
urging  the  sale  of  the  “complete 
newspaper  package”  and  he  offered 
to  set  up  a  committee  to  work 
with  an  ANCAM  committee  to 
evolve  a  presentation  that  could  be 
used  for  selling  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  by  plan.  President  Jenkins  im¬ 
mediately  accepted  the  offer  and 
said  such  a  committee  would  be 
appointed. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting 
on  Wednesday,  members  elected 
the  following  officers:  president, 
Robert  Witte,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune;  first 
vicepresident,  William  H.  Leop¬ 
ard,  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Daily 
A  rgus-Leader;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Raymond  I.  Dykes,  West¬ 
chester  County  publishers;  third 
vicepresident,  Kenneth  E.  Har¬ 
rington,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News;  treasurer,  James  Du  Ross, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  and 
secretary,  James  Slep,  Altoona 
(Pa).  Mirror. 

H.  W.  Deadman,  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press,  O.  L.  Hurlburt,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Cadwell,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Journal,  were  elected  directors.  . 

The  McGovern  Trophy  was 
presented  to  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  as  a  tribute  to  the  “news¬ 
paper  whose  publisher  and  per¬ 


sonnel  made  the  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  classified  during  the 
year.” 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  classi¬ 
fied  promotion  plaque,  for  the 
best  exhibit  at  the  convention, 
was  awarded,  for  the  second  con¬ 
secutive  year,  to  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer.  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion  certificates  went  to  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press-Herald;  Towanda 
(N.  Y.)  papers;  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  and 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News. 

Educational  Seminar 

Highlight  of  Vicepresident  Will¬ 
iam  H.  Leopard’s  report  pertained 
to  the  increase  in  Ancam  mem¬ 
bership.  “For  the  first  time  in 
four  years,”  he  noted,  “Ancam  is 
happy  to  show  an  increase  in 
membership.  Twenty-nine  new 
members  were  added  during  the 
past  year  while  23  dropped  out.” 
He  credited  the  E&P  Classified 
Clinic  with  an  “assist”  by  promot¬ 
ing  Ancam. 

Gilbert  Gillett,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  chairman  of  the  educa- 
tinual  committee,  announced  that 
the  first  seminar  for  working  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  personnel  would 
be  held  by  Michigan  State  College 
on  Feb.  3,  4,  and  5,  1953  at  the 
college  for  the  purpose  of  “en¬ 
couraging  better  salesmanship  at 
the  counter,  over  the  telephone 
and  on  the  street.”  It  will  be  open 
to  classified  personnel  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  committee’s  aim,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Gillett,  is  to  have 
a  course  in  classified  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  every  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  and  the  past  presidents  unani¬ 
mously  passed  a  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  gratitude  to  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  for  the  “spendid 
cooperation  given  to  Ancam  dur- 


PRESIDENTIAL  business  is  the  talk  of  the  moment:  Left  to  right — 
Robert  Witte,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  new  ANCAM  prezy; 
Lester  P.  Jenkins,  Seattle  Times,  outgoing  prexy;  and  W.  W.  Smith, 
Bureau  of  Adverting. 
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IN  THE  EVENING  after 
ANCAM  sessions,  George  Dodea 
of  Port  Huron  Times  Herald 
goes  dancing  with  .Mrs.  Dodea. 

ing  the  year.” 

The  CAMS  scribbled  notes  fu¬ 
riously  as  a  plan  for  tieing  linage 
to  display  accounts  was  described. 

“Sales  Insurance”  was  the  title 
of  the  paper  prepared  by  Wayne 
Moores,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observ¬ 
er,  in  which  he  gave  details  about 
the  program  which  won  for  him 
the  1952  Editor  &  Publisher 
Award. 

Basically,  the  Moores  idea  brings 
into  Classified  some  linage  from 
display  advertisers  who  are  pro¬ 
moting  sales  in  the  forward  part 
of  the  paper.  In  a  year  it  has 
netted  the  Charlotte  Observer 
about  35,0(X)  lines  of  additional 
business  under  a  classification 
headed  “Specials  at  the  Stores.” 

Mr.  Moores  was  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  the  convention.  The  paper, 
read  for  him,  explained  the  pro¬ 
gram: 

“The  idea  of  following  up  dis¬ 
play  ads  in  classified  or  using 
classified  to  refer  to  display  ads  in 
the  same  issue  is  not  new.  What 
is  new,  I  believe,  is  our  manner  of 
presentation  and  method  of  sell¬ 
ing. 

All  Extra  Linage 

“About  the  middle  of  last  year 
when  our  real  estate  and  used  car 
linage  started  to  slip,  we  decided 
to  work  on  the  merchandise  classi¬ 
fication  to  help  offset  the  loss. 
Since  we  needed  big  space  rather 
than  smaller  ads,we  planned  to  go 
after  the  large  retail  stores  for  ads 
on  new  merchandise  and  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  ‘Specials  at  the  Stores,’ 
a  classification  we  have  always  had, 
but  never  attempted  to  promote. 

{Continued  on  page  43 ) 
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Ponzi  Press  Agent  Tells 
^Inside  Story ^  of  Scoop 


Courage  of  Richard  Grozier  Is  Cited 
In  Recollection  of  Boston  Post's  Feat 

The  late  Richard  Grozier’s  courage  in  exposing  Ponzi,  the 
Swindler,  is  a  cherished  ideal  in  the  Boston  Post  newsroom.  It  won 
a  Pulitzer  Prize,  but  all  of  the  intimate  details  of  the  great  scooft 
were  not  disclosed  at  the  time — some  30  years  ago.  Now,  with  the 
announcement  of  the  sale  of  the  Post  by  the  Grozier  Estate  to  John 
Fox,  the  background  of  the  journalistic  feat  of  the  1920s  is  told  by 
the  man  who  engineered  it — William  H.  McMasters,  publicist,  radio 
commentator,  advertising  man,  poet,  and  instructor  in  journalism  at 
Mt.  Ida  Junior  College,  Newton,  Mass. — Editor. 

By  William  H.  McMasters 


Ever  since  the  Boston  Post,  in 
the  Summer  of  1920,  exposed 
Charles  Ponzi,  America’s  most 
glamorous  swindler,  there  have 
been  stories  about  the  incident. 

No  newspaper  story  ever  was 
held  to  itself  so  long  by  any  news¬ 
paper.  No  newspaper  story  was 
ever  put  over  in  just  the  way  that 
the  Post  handled  this  particular 
expose.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  news¬ 
paper  publisher  ever  paid  a  higher 
price  per  word  for  a  story  of  equal 
length.  Of.  that,  later. 

On  Friday,  July  23,  1920,  I  met 
Charles  Ponzi,  by  appointment. 
We  met  in  the  office  of  Municipal 
Judge  Frank  Leveroni.  his  per¬ 
sonal  counsel.  The  appointment 
was  arranged  by  William  S. 
McNary,  Treasurer  of  the  Han¬ 
over  Trust  Company.  Only  the 
four  of  us  were  present.  Ponzi  told 
me  that  he  wanted  to  go  into  the 
banking  business  in  a  big  way  and 
that  I  had  been  recommended  to 
him  as  a  publicist  who  could  get 
him  the  recognition  that  he  needed. 
He  skimmed  over  the  methods  he 
had  employed  to  reach  the  finan¬ 
cial  status  he  was  in,  touching 
briefly  on  international  reply  cou¬ 
pons  that  cleared  through  the 
International  Postal  Union. 

With  two  prominent  and  emi¬ 
nently  respectable  Bostonians  to 
vouch  for  him,  I  let  the  matter  ride 
and  got  on  with  the  things  in  hand. 
Nothing  was  said  as  to  my  con¬ 
tract  or  compensation.  I  took  no 
retaining  fee  and  never  touched  a 
dollar  of  Ponzi  money.  He  wanted 
publicity  and  he  got  it. 

An  Exclusive 

Knowing  that  an  exclusive  story 
always  rates  a  bigger  play  than  a 
general  release,  J  phoned  the  city 
desk  of  the  Boston  Post  and  asked 
the  editor  if  he  wanted  an  exclus¬ 
ive  story  on  Charles  Ponzi,  the  big 
financier  that  everybody  was  talk¬ 
ing  about.  He  jumped  at  it  and 
assigned  one  of  his  best  reporters 
to  see  Ponzi  at  his  School  street 
office,  right  away,  for  an  exclusive 
interview.  Ponzi  left  the  confer¬ 
ence  to  keep  his  appointment.  I 
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stayed  out  of  the  interview  because 
I  did  not  wish  to  influence  it,  one 
way  or  the  other. 

It  ran,  the  next  morning  (Satur¬ 
day),  with  a  two-column  head  on 
page  1.  That  morning,  Charles 
Ponzi  joined  the  immortals.  He 
talked  freely  to  the  interviewer 
about  his  big  ideas,  his  bank¬ 
ing  connections  in  America  and 
abroad.  He  stressed  the  significant 
fact  that  for  nine  months  he  had 
been  issuing  notes  signed  by  him¬ 
self,  payable  in  90  days,  with  in¬ 
terest  at  50%.  Amplifying  this, 
he  explained  that  his  international 
postal  transactions  were  so  expe¬ 
dited  that,  for  several  months,  he 
had  been  meeting  his  notes  in  45 
days,  instead  of  90,  but  paid  the 
same  50%  dividend.  He  loved  the 
public.  So  it  was  now  understood 
by  all  noteholders  that  he  would 
pay  them  50%  in  45  days  even 
though  the  notes  would  carry  the 
90-day  due-date  as  a  protection. 

.Atomic  Financial  Bomb 

The  immediate  results  of  the 
story  in  the  Post  astounded  Ponzi 
as  well  as  myself  and  everybody 
else.  It  was  an  atomic  financial 
bomb.  At  nine  o'clock  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  there  was  a  mob  of 
anxious  investors,  crowding  into 
Ponzi’s  School  street  offices.  Ponzi 
sat  nonchalantly  between  two  po¬ 
licemen  in  uniform,  chatting  and 
directing  the  proceedings.  Money 
poured  into  the  various  windows 
in  an  endless  stream. 

When  the  weary,  sweating  clerks 
finally  were  given  their  first  re¬ 
spite,  Ponzi  had  received  some¬ 
thing  like  $3,000,000  at  his  main 
office  and  another  half  million 
from  agents  scattered  around. 

Two  other  outfits,  purporting  to 
do  exactly  as  Ponzi  was  doing,  had 
suddenly  opened  up,  evidently  to 
go  along  on  the  impetus  of  the 
whole  fantastic  scheme.  One  was 
on  the  floor  above  Ponzi.  When 
I  called  it  to  his  attention,  he  was 
the  most  indignant  man  I  ever  saw. 
I  calmed  him  down  and  told  him 
1  would  take  care  of  it  with  a  paid 
advertisement.  1  showed  him 
proofs  a  while  later  and  he  gave 


me  the  money  to  pay  for  the  ad. 

It  merely  denied  any  responsibility 
for  any  other  operations  than  his 
own  and  was  signed  by  Charles 
Ponzi.  All  the  Boston  papers  ex¬ 
cept  the  Globe  ran  it  on  the  front 
page.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  pub¬ 
lisher,  refused  the  ad  on  the  ethi¬ 
cal  grounds  that  it  might  give 
colorable  endorsement  to  the  Ponzi 
business.  His  news  columns,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  fail  to  cover  the 
story,  purely  as  news. 

For  Big  Payoff 

The  afternoon  papers,  naturally, 
had  picked  up  the  Post  lead  of 
Saturday  morning  and  gone  to 
town.  From  New  York  came 
special  writers  from  the  World, 
Times,  and  Tribune.  They  ignored 
me  and  went  straight  to  headquar¬ 
ters,  which  was  exactly  what  I 
wanted  them  to  do.  On  Sunday, 
Ponzi  had  open  house  in  Lexing¬ 
ton,  in  his  newly  acquired  resi¬ 
dence.  I  had  Pathe  newsreel  and 
the  others  on  the  job.  They  gave 
him  the  works.  He  revelled  in  it. 

I  decided  that  it  might  be  well 
to  look  more  closely  into  the  Ponzi 
method  before  I  turned  loose  all 
the  powers  of  publicity.  I  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  definite  appointment 
with  my  client  for  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  10:30,  in  his  new  office  in 
the  Hanover  Trust  Company.  He 
was  there  and  I  told  him  that  we 
were  going  after  some  big  pub¬ 
licity.  First,  we  went  to  the  office 
of  Joseph  C.  Pelletier,  District  At¬ 
torney  of  Suffolk  County.  1  had 
handled  the  publicity  campaign  for 
the  D.  A.  and  wanted  him  to  get 
any  breaks  that  the  story  might 
develop.  After  being  introduced, 
Ponzi  went  into  his  regular  routine, 
explaining  the  buying  and  selling 
of  coupons  in  the  postal  union. 

Then  I  lowered  the  boom.  I 
had  been  with  Ponzi  for  just  three 
days.  He  had  operated  for  only 
one  business  day  and  was  now  on 
the  second.  This  very  significant 
fact  is  never  stressed  or  even  men¬ 
tioned  in  all  of  the  stories  that 
stem  from  the  Ponzi  incident.  I 
finally  suggested  to  Mr.  Pelletier 
that  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
gesture  as  a  matter  of  public  policy 
and  of  ultimate  value  to  Mr. 
Ponzi,  as  well,  if  he  allowed  a  cer¬ 
tified  public  accountant,  chosen  by 
Mr.  Pelletier,  to  go  over  the  entire 
Ponzi  books  and  make  a  finding  of 
his  financial  status. 

“You  can  see,  from  his  story, 
Mr.  Pelletier,”  I  said,  “that  he  is 
solvent  on  both  sides  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  so  he  doesn’t  need  any  more 
money  for  his  operations.  If  the 
audit  proves  him  to  be  solvent,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  he  makes  his 
money,  he  can  then  go  ahead  and 


U'illiam  H.  McMasters 

everybody  will  feel  better,  includ¬ 
ing  Mr.  Ponzi.” 

This  was  the  first  hint  that  I 
had  any  such  plan  in  mind.  After 
his  grandiloquent  recital  about  un¬ 
limited  money,  Ponzi  could  hardly 
refuse  to  comply.  He  had  earlier 
exhibited  a  certified  check  on  the 
Hanover  Trust  Company  for  one 
million  dollars.  For  some  egotis¬ 
tical  reason,  he  carried  it  around  in 
his  vest  pocket.  He  hesitated  for 
a  minute  or  so  and  then  came  up 
with  the  counter  suggestion  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  stop  taking 
money  at  the  end  of  the  business 
week.  That  meant  five  more  hec¬ 
tic  days  after  the  one  we  were  then 
in.  I  could  see  half  the  savings 
banks  in  Boston  and  many  of  the 
other  commercial  banks  drained  of 
their  cash  if  Ponzi  continued. 

A  Sly  Wink 

I  stopped  that  one  by  telling 
Pelletier  for  the  first  time,  that  on 
the  Saturday  previous,  Ponzi  had 
taken  in  something  like  three  and 
one  half  millions  of  dollars  and 
was  on  the  way  to  take  in  another 
million  or  more  before  the  day 
was  out.  That  did  it.  Pelletier 
caught  my  wink  behind  Ponzi’s 
back  and  said: 

“I  think  it  would  be  best  for  you 
to  stop  taking  any  more  money 
after  today’s  business,  Mr.  Ponzi.” 

Rather  reluctantly,  Ponzi  agreed. 
He  h.Td  been  hooked.  No  reviews 
of  the  expose  ever  include  this  ac¬ 
tion  by  District  Attorney  Pelletier 
and  myself.  At  Mr.  Pelletier’s 
suggestion,  I  dictated  a  release  for 
the  afternoon  papers.  It  can  be 
seen  in  the  files  of  July  26,  and  27, 
1920. 

From  the  District  .Attorney’s 
office,  Ponzi  and  I  went  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  building  and  Mr.  Gallagher’s 
office,  the  United  States  Attorney. 
He  did  not  invite  me  into  his  con¬ 
ference  with  my  client.  He  kept 
him  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  What 
went  on,  I  never  knew.  Maybe 
nothing.  Again  we  were  on  our 
way,  this  time  to  the  office  of  At¬ 
torney  General  J.  Weston  Allen, 
in  the  State  House.  We  hit  there 
at  3  o’clock  and  found  Mr.  Allen 
waiting  with  three  of  his  assistants 
and  three  stenographers.  Very  im¬ 
pressive,  but  the  little  financier  was 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Down’  Style  Faster 
in  Type  Composition 


the  first  two  weeks  of  June. 


Style  with  reference  to  capitaliz- 


By  Hugh  W.  Scott 

Wmi  THE  increasing  use  of  the 

Teletypesetter,  more  editors  are  author  of  this  article  also 

becoming  conscious  of  style.  It  is  wrote  “The  Composite  Style 
generally  believed  that  the  Tele-  Book”  report  which  appeared  in 
typesetter  will  do  more  to  stand-  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHKR  for 
ardize  style  than  any  other  factor.  . 

There  have  been  discussions  of  '  '  •  -  . 


In  the  questionnaire,  editors  ing  “city  council”,  “park  depart- 
were  asked  their  preference  on  ment”,  etc.,  found  the  respondents 
some  questionable  topics  of  style,  about  evenly  divided. 

All  except  three  do  not  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  be- 
approve  of  such  Latin  abbrevia-  lieves  the  comma  is  over-worked, 
tions  as  “ibid.”,  “i.e.”,  and  “etc.”,  “and  incorrectly,  too”,  according 
The  Portland  Oregonian  however  to  H.  T.  Meek,  news  editor, 
did  mention  that  it  uses  “vs.”,  for  It  was  almost  unanimous  as  far 
"versus”,  which,  in  all  probability,  as  the  editors  were  concerned  as 
is  used  by  many  other  papers.  The  to  the  use  of  the  comma  after  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  uses  “i.e.”  year  in  a  date  contained  in  a  sen- 


but  not  ibid. 

For  abbreviations 


tence.  Only  two  newspapers,  the 
Ohio,  Denver  Post  and  Los  Angeles 


North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  Times,  said  “no.” 


the  value  of  the  “up”  style  and 
“down”  style.  In  connection  with 
a  32-paper  survey  made  recently, 
a  piece  of  trial  copy  was  written, 
using  as  many  of  the  questionable 
points  as  possible  to  determine  the 
time  required  for  each  style.  With 
the  help  of  the  questionnaires  and 
various  news  sources,  the  sample 
copy  was  used  on  both  the  Tele- 
ty^setter  and  manual  keyboard 
machine. 

The  time  saved  was  a  matter 
of  seconds,  but  in  the  over-all  day 
it  could  be  a  point  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  large  newspapers. 

The  copy  of  the  Teletypesetter 
»as  timed  at  four  minutes  and 
eight  seconds  for  the  “up”  style 
and  three  minutes  and  forty-five 
seconds  for  the  “down”  style. 

In  manual  composition,  the  “up” 
style  required  four  minutes,  thirty- 
seven  and  eight  tenths  seconds. 
The  “down”  style  was  timed  at 
four  minutes,  twenty-nine  and  two 
tenths  seconds. 

The  following  is  the  “up”  style 
copy: 

New  York,  May  8 — (AP) — 
The  liner  Queen  Mary  docked 
at  10  A.M.  (EDT)  today,  bring¬ 
ing  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Prince 
Consort  Phillip  to  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  since 
she  was  crowned  Queen. 
President  Truman  was  on 
'  hand  to  welcome  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince  in  special  ceremon- 
'  ies.  The  President  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  Cabinet,  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  Federal 

*  Courts. 

*  Miss  Margaret  Truman  ac¬ 

companied  her  father  and  pre- 

^  sented  the  Queen  with  a  bou- 

*  quet  of  American  Beauty  roses. 

The  Royal  parly  will  make  an 
.  extended  tour  of  the  United 

’  A  States.  They  will  be  entertained 
,  “  at  the  British  Embassy  with  a 

,  banquet  Saturday  night. 

,'  The  Royal  party  will  travel 

from  the  East  Coast  through  the 
Mid-West  and  the  Queen  said 
'  she  especially  would  like  to  visit 

Southwestern  Oklahoma  and 
^  Eastern  New  Mexico  on  the  trip. 

They  will  be  on  the  West  Coast 
weeks  in  June. 
The  “down”  style  copy: 

•re  York,  May  8 — (AP) — 

'  The  liner  Queen  Mary  docked 

y  *t  10  a  m  (edt)  today,  bringing 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  Prince 
/as  ‘  Consort  Phillip  to  the  United 
%  States  for  the  first  time  since 

t  she  was  crowned  queen. 


29  papers  use  N.D.,  and  S.D.,  but 
1 1  use  Ohio  spelled  out. 


Twenty  papers  use  the  semi¬ 
colon  instead  of  the  comma  to 


President  Xniman  wss  on  *  *  Linio  spciieu  out.  colon  instcuu  ot  the  comma  to 

hand  to  welcome  the  queen  and  Seventeen  of  the  32  papers  avoid  confusion  in  such  construc- 
the  prince  in  special  ceremon-  agreed  there  is  too  much  capital-  tion  as:  The  coach  J.  B.  Whiter 
ies.  The  president  was  accom-  ‘^^stion.  Yet  26  feel  the  titles  of  R.  A.  Olson,  his  assistant,  and 
panied  by  his  cabinet,  judges  royalty  should  be  capitalized,  and  their  wives  were  there, 
from  the  supreme  court  and  fed-  capitalize  the  title  of  President  There  seems  to  be  no  hard  and 
eral  courts.  °r  Queen  when  speaking  of  the  fast  rule  with  regard  to  the  use 

Margaret  Truman  accompan-  person.  The  Chicago  Tribune  and  of  the  dash  instead  of  the  comma 
ied  her  father  and  presented  the  Miami  Herald  capitalize  President  to  insert  an  explanatory  clause  or 
queen  with  a  bouquet  of  ameri-  when  speaking  of  the  United  States  phrase  in  a  sentence, 
can  beauty  roses.  on'y-  By  26  to  5,  they  prefer  to  use 


queen  with  a  bouquet  of  ameri-  speaking  ot  tne  United  Mates 

can  beauty  roses.  only. 

The  royal  party  will  make  an  Twenty-four  of  the  newspapers 
extended  tour  of  the  country,  agreed  time  zones  should  be  capi- 
They  will  be  entertained  at  the  talized.  Agreement  is  more  gen- 


only.  By  26  to  5,  they  prefer  to  use 

Twenty-four  of  the  newspapers  a  dash  instead  of  a  colon  where 
agreed  time  zones  should  be  capi-  a  colon  would  seem  too  formal, 
talized.  Agreement  is  more  gen-  “To  give  emphasis  to  a  word. 


British  embassy  with  a  banquet  ^^al  on  the  matters  of  a.m.  and  phrase  or  clause,  in  a  sentence,  do 


Saturday  night.  P-f"-  Twenty-seven  papers  wrote  you  like  the  use  of  italics,  capitals. 

The  royal  party  will  travel  *hat  they  do  not  capitalize.  black  type,  or  quotation  marks?” 

from  the  east  coast  through  the  Twenty-five  of  the  newspapers  was  another  question  asked  of  the 
mid-west.  The  queen  said  she  said  various  courts  should  be  cap-  editors.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
especially  would  like  to  visit  italized.  The  Columbia  (S.  C.)  eleven  use  none  of  these 

southwestern  Oklahoma  and  State  said  “no”,  with  the  exception  niarks.  Nine  use  the  black  type, 
eastern  New  Mexico  on  the  trip,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  did  the  capitals,  and  three  each 

They  will  be  on  the  west  coast  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  {Continued  on  page  38) 


that  eleven  use  none  of  these 


State  said  “no”,  with  the  exception  marks.  Nine  use  the  black  type, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  did  the  capitals,  and  three  each 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  {Continued  on  page  38) 


Facilities  dedicated  solely  to  the  531  en’r^o;  s  comprise  an  important  and  impressive  portion  of  the  new 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  plant.  These  stand  out  even  amidst  the  successive  features  offered  in  a  building 
which  provides  200,000  square  feet  of  space  for  the  Bee  and  McClatchy  organization  headquarters.  In 
a  separate  third  floor  section  are  the  employes*  cafeteria  kitchen,  recreation  room,  dispensary  and  cir¬ 
culation  library.  Only  other  th'rd  floor  facilities  are  the  newspaper  mailing  room  and  telephone  equip¬ 
ment  room  across  the  wide  rctit  of  the  second-floor  news  and  circulation  departments.  Pictured  is  a 
specially-designed  double-hor.cshoe  copy  dc  k.  The  Bee  has  135  correspondents  covering  its  wide  cir- 
culatiu:i  zone,  in  addition  to  its  local  staff. 


Circulation  Raises 
Go  Across  the  Board 


Cleveland  Election  Executive  Setup 


30  Across  me  noara 

«n.  i  u  ji-  *1-  *  u  •  1  •  .1.  Local  No.  1  was  defeated  in  an 

While  headlines  on  the  current  obviously,  in  the  case  of  the  New  ...  -Jvertis- 


Cleveland  Election  ^ 

Goes  Against  Guild  Chang©S  Made  I 

Cleveland — ^The  American  TT  M 

Newsoaner  Guild’s  Cleveland  * “*i 


Dallas  —  Four  new  directon 


y>,.i  c  ucau.incs  on  me  currem  opviousiy,  m  ».e  m  me  25  in  the  advertis-  of  the  Daily  Times  Herald  and 

wave  of  newspaper  price  in-  York  News  and  New  York  Mirror  departments  of  the  Cleveland  kRLD  were  elected  last  week  at 


creases  accentuate  the  rise  in  single  which  went  up  a  penny  to  4c.  -  .  .  ..  m-u,c  me.  .•  .u.. 

copy  rates  to  6c.  7c  and  10c  a  Figuring  largely  in  the  upward  ..melJfsio^rf  J  r 

close  study  of  new  circulation  rates  movement  of  home-delivery  prices  building  under  the  supervision  of  e«  since  the  death  of  Tom  C 

shows  that  across-the-board  boosts  is  the  fact  that  for  years  the  car-  NLRB 


tcarrier,  motor  route,  mail  and  rier  subscription  price  has  been  ^  ...  --  ,  out  .  .  t 

single  copy)  are  the  general  rule,  in  a  bargain  category.  The  single  G»i.ld.  Fif^-two  voted  out  status  of  officers  and  directon 

t  hoc  s,- w  r^rri^r  of  56  elegible.  The  election  in-  were  made. 


the  NLRB.  Gooch,  president  and  editor-in- 

The  vote  was  30  against  the  chief.  Several  changes  in  the 


directors:  Sam  R 


print  cost  as  of  June  15  has  given  customers  got  the  paper  six  days  u.rcwm.s.  « 

aHH-H  to  th«  .r<.nH  m  o  for  9 Sr  Thr  a.m  of  a  department,  promotion,  servicc  dc-  Bloom,  advertising  director;  Al- 


added  momentum  to  the  trend  in  a  week  for  25c.  The  aim  of  a  k  L  .  J  •  r  t 

circulation  increases  which  has  large  number  of  papers  is  to  get  S  bert  Jackson,  as^stant  advertismg 

been  marked  for  the  na.t  five  the  nrice  to  35c.  for  six-dav  deliv-  ^^1,  local  display,  national  depart-  director;  James  F.  Chambers,  Jr. 


been  marked  for  the  past  five  the  price  to  35c,  for  six-day  deliv- 
years — a  period  in  which  more  ery.  The  idea  of  charging  extra 


ment  and  classified. 


managing  editor;  and  Clyde  Rem- 


than  500  newspapers  moved  from  for  this  service  has  been  growing  .  ^  director  of  tht 

the  3c  and  4c  single  copy  column  rapidly  among  publishers  and  cir-  J"®  radio  -  television  properties  of  ^ 

into  the  5c  column.  cubtors  in  recent  months.  election  14  ago  ^h.ch  he  now  becomes  president 

Early  in  1951,  with  higher  post-  But  all  of  the  5c  per  week  in-  ering  commercial  departments.  John  W.  Runyon  new  presi- 

age  rates  in  view  along  with  bigger  crease  on  carrier  circulation  *!l^- ’  5***! 

newsprint  blils  and  trucking  doesn’t  flow  into  the  newspaper  Michigan  Trend  to  7c  chairman  of  the  board  of 


lost  an  election  14  years  ago  cov-  which  he  now  becomes  president 
ering  commercial  departments.  John  W.  Runyon,  new  presi- 
- - - -  dent  of  the  Times  Herald,  now 


charges,  the  circulation  men  be-  coffers.  No  set  formula  for  shar-  Detroit — Six  more  Michigan 

gan  to  give  closer  scrutiny  to  ing  the  additional  price  can  be  newspapers  announced  price  in 


ichigan  Trend  to  7c  becomes  chairman  of  the  board  of 

Detroit — Six  more  Michigan  KRLD. 


D.  A.  Greenwell,  who  previ- 


home-delivery  and  mail  rates,  detected  in  the  circulation  reports,  creases  from  5c  to  7c  on  June  28.  ously  was  vicepresident  and  treas- 

urer  of  the  Times  Herald,  was 


The  “penny  paper’’  was  already  A  few  split  50-50  with  the  boys;  They  were  five  afternoon  papers —  ufcr  o*  c  c  •  - 

a  museum  piece,  and  by  the  end  for  many  it’s  a  3/2  ratio  in  favor  Grand  Rapids  Press,  Muskegon  elevated  to  the  post  of  first  vic^ 

of  1951  only  five  papers  reported  of  the  paper;  for  others  it’s  less.  Chronicle,  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  president  and  treasurer  o  lllij 

in  the  2c  class.  The  New  York  Times  and  Her-  Kalamazoo  Gazette  and  Ann  Ar-  newspaper.  He  also  retains  tht 

The  eight  newspapers  which  oW  rwhuwe  have  experienced  diffi-  hor  News — and  one  morning  duties  ot  vic^resi  en  an  reas-  PQf 

have  posted  7c  as  their  single  copy  culty  with  a  small  group  of  news-  paper,  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald,  t'r^  oi  l  u  u.  »  , 

price  since  Jan.  1  bring  about  the  dealers  who  refuse  to  handle  the  Four  other  papers  in  the  state  V.  upton^^wno  n^  oeen  | 

interesting  picture  of  more  papers  Sunday  editions  at  20c  a  copy  (up  increased  their  prices  earlier  in  retary  oi  Meraia,  wk 

today  at  7c  than  at  3c.  There  are  from  15c)  with  only  a  half-cent  the  month.  Those  were  the  Lans-  elevated  to  the  post  of  second 

40  of  the  latter  and  43  of  the  increase  in  their  profit— from  4c  ing  State  Journal,  Battle  Creek  vicepresident  and  secretary  m  the  ^adio 

former,  whereas  in  1945  there  were  to  AVz  c.  Circulation  executives  on  Enquirer  News.  Port  Huron  Times  assistant  secretary  oi  ^ 

362  at  3c  and  2  at  7c.  the  papers  report  the  effect  has  Herald  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Even-  ''^al 

During  1951,  approximately  500  been  slight,  since  many  regular  ing  News.  laoer,  g^erai  sui»ra  ^  ^ 

dailies  reported  upward  revision  customers  shop  around  until  they  Three  of  the  papers  raised  ^  r  vdt  n  4 

of  their  rates  in  some  category,  find  stands  that  carry  their  favor-  weekly  home-delivered  rates  from  secretary  oi  T  ocratic 


The  bulk  of  these  were  occasion^  ite  paper.  30c  to  35c.  They  were  the  Grand  AUen  Merriam,  who  has  hdd 

by  the  passage  of  the  increase  in  Rapids  Press  and  papers  at  Ann  the  title  of  editor,  becomes  editor 

second-class  postal  rates,  the  first  More  Dimes  in  S.  F.  Area  Arbor  and  Muskegon,  which  do  •"  chi^. 

i?™  edi'o™  =d  SuSl 

jiKled  iheir  home.delivery  md  effected  by  ”l'hr2”^'’ FiSlciKO  P®'!'"’  Sundw  editions,  hiked  "riter.  assumes  the  titie  of  editol 

motor  route  prices  at  the  same  area  metropolitan  newspapers  July  weekly  rate  from  45c  to  50c.  ■ 

1.  A  fourth  newspaper  narrowed  No  smgle  Sunday  edition  prices  McGucldn  Named 

Since  January,  E  &  P  has  re-  its  7-cent  zone  down  to  three  affect^  and  mail  rates  re-  •  M^mrirror 

ceived  announcements  of  price  in-  counties.  mained  unchanged.  DUSmeSS  manager 

creases  from  50  dailies.  A  break-  The  price  advances  were  made  .t-l  ,,,  T  t  ■  i.  Duluth,  Minn.  —  Appointmeii' 
down  shows:  40  raised  their  car-  by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier  has  of  Eugene  McGuckin,  Jr.  as  bus- 


Rapids  Press  and  papers  at  Ann  |be  title  of  editor,  becomes  editor 
Arbor  and  Muskegon,  which  do  chief. 


It  have  Sunday  editions.  B.  C.  Jefferson,  who  has  been 

The  Kalamazoo  and  Jackson  associate  editor  and  chief  editorui 


No  single  Sunday  edition  prices  McGucldn  Named 
were  affected  and  mail  rates  re-  .  __ 

mained  unchanged.  Busmess  Manager 


mained  unchanged.  DUSineSS  lYianager 

*  Duluth,  Minn.  —  Appointmen' 

The  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier  has  of  Eugene  McGuckin,  Jr.  as  bus- 


rier  prices,  30  raised  single  copy  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  the  announced  an  increase  of  5c  per  ness  manager  of  the  Duluth  Her- 
prices,  17  raised  motor  route  Oakland  Tribune.  No  changes  f®r  carrier  service,  making  and  News- 

prices,  34  raised  mail  subscription  were  made  for  home-delivered  price  now  4^  for  six  issues,  -p  r  i  b  u  n  e  has 

newspapers  and  these  remain  at  *  .,t  -t,  ,,,,,,  been  announced 

All  except  two  increased  home-  $2  per  month,  daily  and  Sunday.  Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Morn-  by  Victor  F.  Rid- 

dehvery  rates  by  5c  per  week;  the  The  single  copy  price  of  the  Leader-Republican  jer,  publisher, 

two  went  up  6c  per  week.  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  went  increase  the  price  of  their  xhe  position  is  a 

In  the  single  copy  category,  to  10c  outside  of  San  Francisco,  from  5c  to  6c  a  copy.  The  new  one. 

three  advanced  their  price  from  3c  Marin  and  San  Mateo  counties,  home-delivered  price  will  jump  por  the  last 
to  4c;  three  went  from  4c  to  5c;  The  price  remained  at  7c  in  the  two  and  one-half 

SIX  frorn  5c  to  eight  from  either  home  county,  the  adjacent  county  !  t  .  years,  Mr.  Mc- 

JC  or  6c  to  7c;  six  from  5c  or  south  and  the  area  across  the  The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Guckin  was  asso- 

7c  to  10c.  One  paper  boosted  its  Golden  Gate.  Dealer  has  increased  its  Sunday  ciated  with  Rid- 

Saturday  price  from  5c  to  10c;  No  announcement  was  made  by  Prtee  from  15c  to  20c.  der- Johns,  Inc., 

four  up^d  Sunday  prices  from  the  San  Francisco  News,  afternoon  t  *  .  New  York,  na-  McGuckin 

15C  to  20c,  one  from  12c  to  15c  Scripps-Howard  newspaper  which  The  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Herald-  tional  advertising  representatives 


The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Guckin  was  asso- 
Dealer  has  increased  its  Sunday  ciated  with  Rid- 
price  from  15c  to  20c.  der -Johns,  Inc., 

*  *  *  New  York,  na- 


The  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Herald-  tional  advertising  representatives, 


and  one  from  10c  to  15c.  sells  for  7c  a  copy  and  $1.50  Telephone,  afternoon,  goes  from  From  1946  until  1949,  he  was  «■  toUjj 

Raisine  the  street  cate  mnnthiv  25c  to  30c  carrier-delivered.  sociated  with  the  circulation  aW  w. 


Raising  the  street  sale  copy  monthly.  T5c  to  30c  carrier-delivered.  sociated  with  the  circulation  aW 

price  from  5c  to  6c  or  7c  is  ad-  Several  months  ago,  the  San  *  •  •  advertising  departments  of 

nuttedly  a  psychological  move  by  Francisco  dailies  and  the  Oakland  The  Davenport  (la.)  Times  and  Aberdeen  American  News  andtw 


some  circulators,  to  sooth  the  feel-  Tribune  set  their  street  sale  price  Morning  Democrat  each  raised  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  ond^  cr, 


ings  of  subscribers  who  are  asked  at  10c  a  copy  and  20c  Sunday  their  home  delivery  rates  for  patch.  For  a  time  he  also  servw 

to  pay  5c  more  per  week  to  the  for  areas  more  than  50  miles  dis-  Davenport  and  adjacent  areas  as  assistant  mechanical  supet®"  pjjjjjj 

carrier.  In  many  cases  where  this  tant.  Since  then  the  Sacramento  from  30  to  35  cents  a  week,  ef-  tendent  of  the  St.  Paul  newip*" 

is  done  the  street  sales  is  a  minor  Bee,  Stockton  Record,  Fresno  Bee  fective  June  30.  The  carriers  in  pers.  .  ji  Ann 

factor  in  the  newspaper’s  circu-  and  Modesto  Bee  have  gone  to  each  case  receive  Ic  more  profit  Mr.  McGuckin  was  an  intoH'f 
lation.  This  would  not  be  true,  10c  for  single  copies.  per  customer  per  week.  gence  officer  in  the  Air  Force. 
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•THAT’S  WHAT  THEY  THINK!' 

Cargill,  Central  Press  Association 


CHICAGO  PYROTECHNICS 

Shoemaker,  Chicago  Daily  Naes 
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Manning,  McNaught  Syndicate 
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S  INS  Will  Use 
Portable  Radio 
At  Conventions 

Chicago  —  A  two-way  portable 
radio  communication  system  has 
been  established  here  by  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos  for  use  in 
J  covering  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
*  ocratic  conventions. 

The  equipment  was  used  for  the 
first  time  July  1  after  the  opening 
session  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  in  a  special  interview 
granted  by  Chairman  Guy  G. 
Gabrielson  to  E.  J.  Cadou,  INS 
political  reporter.  The  two  dis¬ 
cussed  the  meeting  at  which  the 
committee  voted  60-40  against  per¬ 
mitting  televised  broadcasts  of  the 
delegate  contests. 

From  a  top  floor  of  the  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel,  Mr.  Gabrielson’s  re¬ 
marks  were  instantaneously  relayed 
to  the  INS  basement  workroom  for 
transmission  over  INS  leased  wires. 

A  special  low  power  industrial 
radio  frequency  recently  was  as¬ 
signed  INS  by  the  Federal  Com- 
mimications  Commission  to  per- 
^  tail  reporters  and  photographers 
roving  the  convention  hall  to  carry 
Handi-Talkie  radiophones  tuned  in 
to  fixed  stations  located  on  the 
speakers’  platform  and  in  the  INS 
and  INP  workrooms. 

Editors  will  be  able  to  pass  in- 
"^'ttions  from  the  fixed  stations 
i  >0  the  staff  men  on  the  convention 
X  sl'fccting  them  to  specific 

^  H  tht  '***'0"^  where  demonstrations 
He  taking  place.  Photograph- 
ers  can  be  directed  to  any  point 
*lKre  editors  from  their  vantage 
point  on  the  platform  detect  a 
picture  possibility. 

intdli'*  Another  advantage  will  be  that 
bice.  roving  reporters  will  be  able 

Editor 


to  dictate  bulletins  over  their  port¬ 
able  sets  to  rewrite  men. 

The  INS-INP  plan  was  designed 
eight  months  ago  by  John  J.  Reidy, 
mobile  radio  coordinator  for  the 
Hearst  organization.  He  worked 
in  close  collaboration  with  Motor¬ 
ola,  Inc.  of  Chicago,  which  fur¬ 
nished  the  equipment. 

New  Reportorial  Aids 
For  Radio-TV  Corps 

Walkie-talkie  sets  with  two- 
way  transmission,  especially  de¬ 
signed  by  CBS  engineers,  will  be 
used  by  CBS  Television  newsmen 
roving  the  floor  of  the  conven¬ 
tions. 

The  portables,  weighing  51,2 
pounds  each,  have  distinct  refine¬ 
ments  over  those  used  during  the 
Philadelphia  conventions  in  1948. 
They  are  lighter  and  handle  easier. 
They  consist  of  three  separate 
units,  a  transmitter  and  micro¬ 
phone  assembly,  a  battery  com¬ 
ponent,  and  a  cue  receiver  which 
links  the  bearer  privately  with  the 
control  or  newsroom. 

The  transmitter  is  2  by  6  inches, 
weighs  Tiyz  ounces.  It  broad¬ 
casts  from  a  6-inch  removable  an¬ 
tenna  in  the  ultra-high  frequency 
band  between  450  and  452  mega¬ 
cycles.  It  contains  audio,  regu¬ 
lator  and  oscillator  tubes  of  the 
sub-miniature  type.  Its  range  in 
line  of  sight  is  about  two  blocks. 

The  power  unit  is  \\>2.  by  6  by 
10  inches  and  weighs  3  lbs.  5*/^ 
ounces.  It  reposes  in  a  flat  con¬ 
tainer  that  is  suspended  from  the 
shoulder  by  a  strap.  Its  power 
output  is  1/lOth  of  a  watt,  capa¬ 
ble  of  three  hours  of  continuous 
use.  It  can  instantly  be  discon¬ 
nected  from  the  transmitter  and 
a  ir;sh  unit  plugged  in.  At  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  transmitter  and  power 
components  were  combined  in  one 
unit.  Carried  in  the  hand,  it  was 
fatiguing  to  bearers. 


The  cue  receiver  is  in  a  box 
I  by  2  by  4  inches  and  weighs 
121/2  ounces.  It  is  carried  in  the 
lapel  pocket.  A  wire  which  con¬ 
nects  it  to  a  button  earphone 
serves  as  both  antenna  and  cord 
attachment.  The  receiver  has  its 
own  26-megacycIe  transmitter  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  control  or  news¬ 
room.  It  has  three  tubes  and  func¬ 
tions  continuously  for  100  hours. 

CBS-TV  coverage  of  the  con¬ 
ventions  is  sponsored  by  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp. 

NBC  newsmen,  covering  the 
conventions  under  the  sponsorship 
of  Philco  Corporation,  will  use 
three  walkie-lookie  outfits  which 
have  been  developed  by  RCA  en¬ 
gineers.  They  also  have  five 
walkie  -  talkies  among  their  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment. 

ABC  reporters  will  use  a  light¬ 
weight  combat  communications 
set  which  Admiral  Corporation 
has  manufactured  for  the  Army 
Signal  Corps.  This  “workhorse” 
walkie-talkie  is  about  half  the  size 
and  weight  of  its  40-pound  World 
War  II  counterpart. 


INS  begins  use  of  two-way  Handi- 
Talkie  units  at  Chicago  as  GOP 
Chairman  Gabrielson  (left)  b  in- 
terxiewed  by  E.  J.  Cadou,  INS 
reporter. 
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That  Lucky  Boy! 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  A  14- 
ycar-old  buy,  Herbert  Hallas, 
will  get  a  ringside  seat  at  the 
Republican  Convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  will  cover  the  event 
for  his  father’s  paper,  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Journal. 

Herbert's  dad,  incidentally, 
is  Jerry  Hallas,  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee  and  he  pub- 
Ibhes  a  slick-paper  non-par¬ 
tisan  political  newspaper. 

Court  Clears  Editor 
Of  Criminal  Libel 

Waterbury,  Conn. — A  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Court  this  week  ruled 
out  a  criminal  libel  charge 
against  Harry  Kelly,  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Ansonia  Star  News,  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  statement  he 
printed  recently  linking  a  deceased 
manufacturer  with  a  factory  theft 
in  1921  (E&P,  April  12,  page  46). 

Judge  Richard  S.  Swain  stated 
there  is  no  allegation  of  malice 
by  Mr.  Kelly  under  the  statute 
as  revised  in  1949.  Judge  Swain 
upheld  Mr.  Kelly’s  demurrer  that 
the  words  “any  person”  in  the  law 
does  not  apply  to  a  dead  person. 

However,  Mr.  Kelly  will  be 
tried  on  a  breach  of  peace  charge. 
■ 

McDonald  With  U.P. 

San  Francisco — John  McDon¬ 
ald,  son  of  Jack  McDonald,  vet¬ 
eran  sports  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  has 
joined  the  United  Press  here.  He 
is  a  recent  graduate  of  Stanford 
University,  where  he  edited  the 
Stanford  Daily  and  was  president 
of  the  Stanford  Chapter,  Signma 
Delta  Chi. 
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How  Korean  Peace 
Move  Was  Initiated 


One  year  ago,  Thomas  J.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  chief  of  the  New  York 
Times  bureau  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  broke  the  first  story  of  Rus¬ 
sian  peace  overtures  —  made 
through  a  neutral  channel — toward 
ending  the  Korean  War. 

For  the  last  12  months,  one  of 
the  biggest  news  stories  has  been 
the  unsuccessful  peace  parley  at 
Panmunjom.  Mr.  Hamilton  got 
the  story  by  persistent  button-hol¬ 
ing  of  delegates  until  he  found 
one  who  would  talk. 

A  footnote  to  history,  back¬ 
grounding  the  breaking  of  the 
story,  is  contained  in  this  unpub¬ 
lished'  memo  sent  to  his  paper  by 
Mr.  Hamilton: 

“Ordinarily  Malik’s  speech  pro¬ 
posing  armistice  negotiations 
would  have  caused  little  surprise, 
for  the  writer,  in  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  just  a  month 
before,  reported  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  made  an  offer  through 
secret  channels  to  discuss  an 
armistice  on  precisely  the  same 
basis  proposed  by  Malik  in  his 
speech. 

‘Mere  Gossip’ 

“However,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Soviet  delegation  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  five  days  later  (on  May  28) 
saying  that  ‘I  am  authorized  to 
say  that  the  Hamilton  information 
is  groundless.’  Meanwhile  the 
State  Department  and  United 
States  delegation  to  the  UN  had 
also  dismissed  the  story  as  mere 
‘gossip,’  not  worthy  of  attention. 

“Since  both  sides  denied  it  (the 
usual  diplomatic  practice  when 
secret  negotiations  become  known 
before  they  have  produced  results) 
it  seemed  until  Malik  spoke  pub¬ 
licly  as  though  the  war  would 
continue  indefinitely. 

“The  passage  of  time  now 
makes  it  possible  to  reveal  the 
machinery  used  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  transmitting  its  over¬ 
ture: 

“In  the  Spring  of  1951  the 
United  Nations  had  made  good  its 
disastrous  reverses  following  the 
intervention  of  Communist  China, 
and  had  consolidated  its  position 
approximately  along  the  38th  Par¬ 
allel.  Acheson,  in  his  testimony 
at  the  Mac  Arthur  hearings,  had 
said  that  the  United  States  would 
agree  to  armistice  negotiations 
approximately  along  the  38th 
Parallel. 

2  Women  Talk 

“This  appears  to  have  been  duly 
noted  by  the  Kremlin,  and  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  shortly  afterward  Mme. 
Karin  Kock,  who  had  just  resigned 
as  Swedish  Minister  of  Trade,  vis¬ 
ited  Moscow  in  connection  with 
the  attempt  of  the  United  Nation^ 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
(of  which  she  was  then  president) 
to  revive  East-West  trade.  While 
there  Mme.  Kock  saw  Mme- Alex¬ 


andra  Kollontay,  then  in  retire¬ 
ment,  who  had  previously  been 
Soviet  Ambassador  to’  Sweden 
(she  died  a  few  months  ago),  and 
Mme.  Kollontay  made  the  sugges¬ 
tion  as  reported  in  the  New  York 
1  imes — that  armistice  negotiations 
should  be  initiated  on  the  basis  of 
the  status  quo  ante  bellum,  that  is, 
the  38th  Parallel,  but  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  not  prepared  to 
initiate  the  negotiations. 

“Mme.  Kollontay  did  not  say 
'that  she  was  speaking  for  the 
Soviet  Government,  but  of  course 
the  Swedish  Government  knew 
that  Soviet  diplomats,  whether 
they  have  an  assignment  or  not, 
do  not  go  around  making  sugges¬ 
tions  of  this  importance  without 
explicit  authorization  from  the 
Kremlin.  The  choice  of  Sweden 
as  the  channel  for  the  overture 
was  particularly  apt  because  the 
Swedish  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  Sven  Grafstrom,  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Good  Offices  Committee, 
which  had  been  set  up  to  try  to 
arrange  armistice  negotiations. 

“However,  the  Swedish  Foreign 
Ministry  decided  to  play  it  safe, 
and  instructed  Grafstrom  to  say 
that  the  overture  had  been  com¬ 
municated  by  a  Soviet  private 
citizen.  Grafstrom  carried  out 
these  instructions,  notifying  not 
only  his  colleagues  on  the  Good 
Offices  Committee.  Nasrollah 
Entezam  of  Iran,  the  President  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  Dr. 
Luis  Padilla  Nervo,  Mexican  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  UN,  but  a  member  of 
the  U.  S.  delegation. 

Cocktail  Conversation 

“However,  Grafstrom  told  the 
U.  S.  delegation  member  about  it 
at  a  cocktail  party,  and  the  latter 
did  not  consider  it  of  sufficient 
interest  to  report  it  to  the  State 
Department.  When,  after  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  New  York  Times 
story,  the  Department  asked  the 
delegation  about  it,  the  delega¬ 
tion  replied  that  it  was  merely 
‘gossip.’ 

“As  for  the  Soviet  denial,  this 
was  issued  only  after  l^alik  had 
had  time  to  get  his  instructions 
from  Moscow.  It  is  explicable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  message 
from  Mme.  Kollantay  had  stated 
specifically  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  not  prepared  to  initiate  the 
negotiations;  once  the  matter  be¬ 
came  known,  together  with  the 
(fact  that  the  State  Department 
had  paid  no  attention  to  it,  the 
Soviet  Union  felt  it  was  better  to 
deny  it. 

“Presumably  there  would  have 
been  a  similar  denial  of  an  earlier 
Soviet  overture  had  it  become 
known  beforehand.  This  was  made 
in  April,  1951,  in  New  York,  and 
amounted  to  about  the  same  thing, 
using  a  UN  channel  (I  am  not  au¬ 


thorized  to  give  further  details). 
When  this  person  asked  the  U.  S. 
delegation  a  few  weeks  later  what 
had  happened,  he  was  told  that 
there  had  been  some  misunder¬ 
standing  and  it  was  not  realized 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  actually 
back  of  the  suggestion. 

“Both  incidents  illustrate  the 
wariness  of  the  U.  S.  delegation 
to  Soviet  peace  feelers,  and  per¬ 
haps  explain  why  the  Soviet 
Union,  feeling  that  it  was  in  its 
interests  to  start  armistice  nego¬ 
tiations,  finally  resorted  to  the  de¬ 
vice  of  having  Malik  make  the 
offer  in  a  public  speech, 

“Of  course,  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  Soviet  Union  really 
wanted  an  armistice,  then  or  now, 
although  I  think  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  is  on  that  side.  But  the 
Soviet  Union,  whatever  its  rea¬ 
sons,  did  want  armistice  negotia¬ 
tions  to  get  under  way.  Thanks 
to  Malik’s  speech  the  armistice 
negotiations  did  start,  and  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  good  case  for 
either  side  on  the  argument 
whether  the  Communists  have 
profited  from  the  year  of  negotia¬ 
tions.” 

■ 

Foreign  Relations 
Fellowships  Open 

For  the  fourth  year,  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations  offers  resi¬ 
dent  fellowships  to  two  American 
foreign  correspondents  for  the  aca¬ 
demic  year.  Sept.  15,  1952,  to 
June  15,  1953.  The  fellowships 
are  for  study  and  research  at 
Council  headquarters,  58  East  68th 
Street,  New  York  City,  and  at 
nearby  universities,  and  are  open 
to  American  newspaper,  radio  and 
magazine  correspondents  who  are 
now  serving  abroad,  or  who  have 
recently  served  abroad  and  who 
plan  to  return  to  foreign  posts. 

Stipends  provided  will  be  the 
equivalent  of  salaries  relinquished 
by  correspondents  during  the 
period  of  the  fellowships.  Aca¬ 
demic  charges  for  registration  and 
tuition  will  be  covered  separately. 

■ 

Editors'  Appeal 
Will  Be  Heard 

Atlanta — An  appeal  of  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  convictions  against 
two  Atlanta  Constitution  editors 
is  slated  for  a  hearing  before  the 
Georgia  Supreme  Court  July  14. 

Editor  Ralph  McGill  and  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  W.  H.  Fields  each 
were  fined  $200  and  sentenced  to 
20  days  in  jail  by  Floyd  County 
Superior  Court  Judge  H.  E.  Nich¬ 
ols.  The  judge  held  the  editors 
in  contempt  for  refusing  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  picture  of  a  court  record  in 
a  traffic  case  and  for  printing  a 
story  concerning  the  handling  of 
traffic  violations. 

■ 

Guild  Loses#  10-10 

Durham,  N,  C.  —  The  Guild 
lost,  by  a  10-10  vote,  in  a  repre¬ 
sentation  election  among  employes 
of  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Durham  Herald  &  Sun. 


Hong  Kong 
Press  Club's 
Records  Found 

By  Edward  Hunter 

Hong  Kong — One  of  the  most 
interesting  sets  of  historic  papers 
in  modern  journalism — the  records 
of  the  Foreign  Correspondents 
Club  in  China — ^have  been  le- 
trieved  after  having  disappeared 
for  two  years.  They  were  found 
in  a  wooden  box,  from  which  al 
labels  had  been  ripped,  and  will 
only  part  of  the  name  decipher 
able  in  Chinese  characters,  in  a 
stevedoring  office  near  the  ferrs 
on  the  Kowloon  side  of  Honj 
Kong  colony. 

An  employe  of  the  firm  tele-,^ 
phoned  the  club  to  say  that  a  box 
had  been  gathering  dust  under  the 
counter  for  some  months,  “and 
maybe  it  belongs  to  you  people." 

Fred  Hampson,  now  in  Hong 
Kong  as  AP  manager  for  South¬ 
east  Asia,  who  was  treasurer  o! 
the  club  in  Shanghai,  had  packed 
the  records  in  a  box  and  passed 
them  along  to  a  friend. 

Their  recovery  provides  the  clut 
with  fascinating  evidence  of  it 
continuity,  for  the  day  when  it  re 
turns  to  the  mainland.  A  faded 
pink  folder  contains  the  minute 
of  the  inaugural  meeting  at  the 
Press  Hostel  in  Chungking  on  Ma; 
18,  1943.  The  first  chairman  was 
Brooks  Atkinson,  New  Yorl 
Times,  with  Spencer  Moosa,  of  ^ 
AP,  now  at  Taipei,  Formosa,  as  i 
secretary,  and  Theodore  White,! 
Time,  Michael  Yakashmin,  Tass. ' 
and  Thomas  Chao,  Reuters,  as 
vicechairmen. 

First  resolutions  dealt  with  cen 
sorship,  press  conferences  and  li' 
ing  conditions. 

Wartime  problems,  now  beiii! 
duplicated  in  Korea,  were  the  suh 
ject  of  a  faded  letter  dated  Nov 
26,  1944,  signed  by  Fritz  Opper. 
then  of  the  Shanghai  Evening  Post 
asking  the  government  to  pleas: 
put  the  Press  Hostel  on  another 
stronger  electricity  circuit,  becaus: 
the  light  was  so  bad  “the  com 
spondents  find  it  extremely  diffi 
cult  to  read  material  supplied 
them  by  the  Chinese  governmen: 
and  to  type  their  dispatches  coo- 
ceming  such  material.  This  siW-J 
ation  will  grow  worse,  we  fed-i 
as  the  evenings  grow  longer 
winter  time.”  I 

A  telegram  signed  Chou  En-lai  I 
dated  March  19,  1944,  promi^  ' 
the  “warmest  welcome”  by  him 
self,  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chu  TA  . 
to  the  correspondents  in  their  . 
forthcoming  visit  to  the  comfflu  > 
nist  areas.  A  note  signed  'Tanj 
Pi  Wu,  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party,  typed  ■ 
on  rice  paper,  dated  April  21.; 
1944,  enthnsiastically  promised  the  | 
foreign  reporters  “every  help 
facility  in  accordance  with  yo®j 
desires  for  a  thorough  study 
the  situation  in  the  commuoittJ 
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They  Sold  Shirts 
With  a  Black  Patch 


Who’s  going  to  buy  a  $45 
shirt?  For  that  matter,  who’s  go¬ 
ing  to  buy  a  $5.50  shirt?  Try  ask¬ 
ing  the  fellows  around  the  office. 

The  C.  F.  Hathaway  Co.  of 
Waterville,  Me.,  had  that  prob¬ 
lem.  They’re  one  of  those  dream¬ 
world  textile  companies  of  New 
England  which  sell  only  the  very, 
very  best  imported  stuff.  Old,  old 
families  of  Boston  and  Newport 
and  New  York  were  the  com¬ 
pany’s  customers.  And  so  were 
fashionable  shops  that  made  up 
shirts  to  order. 

Hewitt,  Ogilvy,  Benson  & 
Mather,  a  youngish  ad  agency, 
took  over  the  job  of  selling  Hath¬ 
away  shirts,  $5.50  to  $45,  on  a 
national  scale.  Andy  Hewitt,  a 
former  J.  Walter  Thompson  execu¬ 
tive,  and  David  Ogilvy,  a  40-year- 
old  Englishman,  founded  the  firm 
in  1948.  Mr.  Ogilvy  used  to  work 
at  the  British  Embassy  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

It  was  Mr.  Ogilvy  who  kind-of- 
decided  who  would  buy  the  Hath¬ 
away  shirts.  Someone,  he  thought, 
who’s  debonair  (or  wants  to  be), 
who’s  also  distinctive  (or  thinks 
he  is),  who’s  brave  and  capable 
and  all  that. 

“I  got  18  ideas  for  ads  and  here 
was  No.  18,”  Mr.  Ogilvy  said. 
“Most  of  the  18  were  pictures  of 
men  in  shirts  .  .  .  dull.  I  tried  to 
make  No.  18  a  little  livelier  than 
most.  One  to  create  attention — 
get  ’em  to  read  the  ad  and  regis¬ 
ter  the  name  Hathaway.” 

So  Hathaway  got  Mr.  In-the- 
Eye-Patch.  He  wears  the  white 
Hathaway  shirt  and  others  in  ads 
in  newspapers,  magazines,  displays 
and  even  in  cartoons.  Vincent 
DiGiacomo,  the  agency’s  art  di¬ 
rector,  helped  smooth  out  the 
idea. 

Mr.  Patch  is  Baron  George 
Wrangell,  son  of  the  late  White 
Russian  general.  The  Baron  nor¬ 
mally  doesn’t  wear  a  patch.  Mr. 
Ogilvy  got  the  idea  from  pictures 
of  ex-Ambassador  Lewis  Douglas 
who  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye 
when  he  hooked  it  with  a  fishhook. 
Years  ago,  too,  Floyd  Gibbons 
became  the  most  interesting  news¬ 
paperman  in  America  because  he 
wore  a  white  patch  over  a  missing 
eye. 

Has  it  worked  for  Hathaway? 

“It’s  made  Hathaway  a  national 
brand  in  six  months,”  Mr.  Ogilvy 
•old  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week.  "It’s  estimated  the  cam¬ 
paign  sold  about  $750,000  worth 
of  shirts  on  an  expenditure  for 
space  of  less  than  $20,000.” 

Stores,  he  noted,  have  run  the 
»d  in  50  papers  in  50  cities. 


And  were  other  admen  green- 
eyed  with  envy?  You  know  the 
saying  about  imitation.  The  James 
McCreery  &  Co.  department  store 
ran  an  ad  picture  of  a  gay  blonde 
model  in  a  halter-shirt,  a  Silf- 
Skin  girdle  and  a  black  eye  patch. 

On  the  professional  side,  Mr. 
Ogilvy  this  month  got  official  rec¬ 
ognition  when  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  named  him 
its  “Young  Advertising  Man  of 
the  Year.” 

♦ 

The  board  of  directors  of  Hew¬ 
itt,  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather  Inc. 
this  week  announced  the  election 
of  Anderson  F.  Hewitt  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  company. 
David  Ogilvy  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  a  position 
formerly  held  by  Mr.  Hewitt. 

Behrens  Joins  Antell 

Albert  M.  Behrens  has  been 
appointed  to  coordinate  all  adver¬ 
tising,  publicity  and  point-of-pur¬ 
chase  material  for  Charles  Antell, 
Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  maker  of 
Formula  No.  9  and  other  lanolin 
preparations;  also  National  Health 
Aids  of  Baltimore,  Inc.,  manufac- 
turer  of  Fastabs. _ 

The  Campaign  Roundup  is  on 
Page  42. 


Double  Truck 
In  Puck  Slated 
By  Roy  Rogers 

Hollywood  —  Roy  Rogers  will 
ride  Trigger  in  a  two-page  comic 
section  spread  across  the  nation 
to  herald  this  year’s  Santa  Claus 
parade. 

The  double-truck,  Nov.  30  in 
Puck,  the  Comic  Weekly,  will  be 
placed  by  Roy  Rogers  Enterprises, 
which  consist  of  74  companies 
licensed  to  manufacture  the  prod- 


CHRISTMAS  IS  HERE  ALREADY,  as  Roy  Rogers  signs  the  inser¬ 
tion  order  for  a  double-truck  ad  in  the  Nov.  30  issue  of  Puck — ^The 
Comic  Weekly.  At  left:  E.  V.  Bogert,  agency  chief;  at  right:  Philip 
.1.  Sheridan,  Puck’s  Pacific  Coast  manager. 

ucts  bearing  the  Roy  Rogers  name. 

Done  up  in  four  colors  after  the 
Hollywood  manner,  the  two  pages 
costing  $71,000  (plus  $7,500  for 
preparation)  will  head  a  parade  of 
simultaneously-released  black  and 
white  tie-in  copy.  The  design 
calls  for  a  smash  display  nation¬ 
ally  with  complete  backstopping 
locally. 

Coded  into  the  double-truck 
will  be  a  complete  listing  of  the 
products  of  the  Roy  Rogers  Enter¬ 
prises’  licensees.  These  may  be 
referred  to  readily  by  merchants 
placing  black  and  white  copy  in 
any  of  the  19  dailies  in  what  is 
known  as  “the  Puck  orbit.” 

“The  retailer  can  thus  use  from 
one  line  to  a  full  page  to  tell  the 
public  the  Roy  Rogers  products 
he  carries,”  Elliott  V.  Bogert,  pres¬ 
ident,  RRE,  and  head  of  The 
Bogerts,  advertising  agency,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Philip  J.  Sheridan,  Puck’s  Coast 
representative,  described  the  pro¬ 
motion  as  “a  real  local  sockeroo.” 
His  records  indicate  this  will  be 
the  first  time  a  double  truck  has 
been  used  in  comics  nationally  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  book  advertisement  of 
a  few  years  ago. 

More  important,  Mr.  Sheridan 
believes,  is  the  opportunity  it  pro¬ 
vides  to  emphasize  the  power  of 
newspapers  by  coupling  the  na¬ 
tional  impact  of  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  local  power  of  re¬ 
tailer  tie-ins. 

Expectations  that  merchants 
throughout  the  country  will  join 
impressively  in  the  promotion  with 
tie-ins  are  voiced  also  by  A.  L. 
Rackin,  advertising  director,  RRE. 
Advertising  mats  arc  being  offered 
merchants  handling  products  of 
the  licensees  in  a  move  to  obtain 
full  identification  of  the  products, 
DAVID  OGILVY  put  a  patch  on  the  son  of  a  White  Russian  ex-  he  reported.  The  mats  range  from 
general  and  sold  $750,000  worth  of  shirts,  one-column  to  pages. 
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Local  Dailies  Blow  Cap 
Off  Sales  of  Soft  Drink 


Englander  Has 
40%  Sales  Gain 


Full  Services, 
Practical  Aids 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


For  the  fifth  consecutive  year  the  bulk  of  advertising  on  Tom 
Collins  Jr.,  a  lemon  drink  made  by  Grand-Pop  Bottling  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  will  be  in  Cincinnati  dailies.  Reason:  Consistent  use  of 
three<olor  newspaper  space  in  the  past  four  years  has  blown  the  cap 
off  sales  an  effervescent  150  per  cent. 

Details  of  one  of  the  most  im-  1)  Since  a  new  bottle  was  be- 
pressive  success  stories  to  come  ing  introduced,  it  was  important 
down  the  pike  in  recent  newspaper  to  have  a  medium  in  which  color 


advertising  history  were  outlined  could  be  used  effectively  and  eco- 
for  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  nomically. 


by  Walter  Gross,  a  partner  of 
Grand-Pop,  and  Philip  G.  Steiner, 
vicepesident  and  general  sales 


2)  Newspapers  lent  themselves 
well  to  the  planned  campaign, 
built  around  the  “First  for  Thirst” 


Chicago  —  Englander  Co.,  re¬ 
ports  a  recordbreaking  40%  sales 
increase  in  May  over  the  same 
month  last  year  due  to  an  aggres¬ 
sive  selling  and  merchandising 
campaign  preceding  an  intensive 
local  newspaper  advertising  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  campaign  included  full-page 
ads  in  the  June  8  issues  of  Parade 
and  This  Week,  supplemented  by 
local  dealer  tie-in  ads  in  news¬ 
papers.  Extent  of  the  tie-in  ad¬ 
vertising  for  June  was  yet  to  be 
compiled  nationally  by  the  mat¬ 
tress  firm,  but  Richard  Girvin,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  said  the  com¬ 
pany  was  22%  ahead  in  local 
newspaper  linage  for  the  first  five 
months  this  year  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  in  1951. _ 


Bring  Awards 


ADVERTISER'S  CASE  STUDY 


manager  of  the  A.  J.  Lehman  Co., 
Cincinnati  franchise  house  for 
Tom  Collins  Jr. 


Debut  in  Dailies 
Prior  to  1948,  the  beverage  had 
been  advertised  in  the  Cincinnati 
market  in  year-’round  campaigns 
utilizing  five  media — none  of  them 
newspapers.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  gain  domination  or  saturation 
of  any  one  medium,  and  to  top  it 
off,  the  advertising  expenditure 
had  been  spread  out  evenly  for 
the  entire  year,  so  that  December, 
normally  a  slow  beverage  month 
saleswise,  received  as  heavy  an 
appropriation  as  July,  a  peak  sales 
month. 

In  1948,  according  to  Mr. 
Gross,  Cincinnati  dailies  were  used 
for  the  first  time  and  “within  six 
months,  sales  of  Tom  Collins  Jr. 
had  jumped  from  third  to  first 
place  in  the  flavor  class,  and  our 
ad  expenditure,  concentrated  in 
newspapers,  was  10  per  cent  less 
than  it  had  been  in  1947.” 

New  ‘Bottle  Dress’ 

Not  all  of  the  sales  growth  is 
attributable  to  advertising  (via 
Leonard  M.  Sive  &  Associates, 
Inc.),  reminds  Mr.  Gross,  who  ex¬ 
plained  that  coincidentally  with 
the  1948  debut  in  dailies,  the  bev¬ 
erage  was  marketed  in  a  new 
‘bottle  dress’  which  “greatly  en¬ 
hanced  its  appearance  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  affected  sales  favorably. 
In  addition,  greater  stress  was  laid 
on  the  carry-home  carton  of  six 
which  helped  to  boost  sales.” 

But  the  chief  factor  in  the  im¬ 
provement  in  volume  registered  by 
lorn  Collins  Jr.,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Gross,  came  about  from  a 
complete  realignment  of  the  ad 
budget  calling  for  a  more  concen¬ 
trated  use  of  newspaper  space. 

Two  Vital  Factors 
Both  Messrs.  Gross  and  Steiner 
agree  that  two  factors  were  of  vi¬ 
tal  importance  in  the  selection  of 
newspapers  as  the  basic  medium 
for  the  1945  campaign: 


slogan  and  providing  interesting 
reading  material  in  “Famous 
Firsts  at  Crosley  Field”  themes. 

Studies  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  and  referred 
to  by  the  ad  agency  for  Grand- 
Pop,  had  shown  that  newspaper 
campaigns  with  great  “news”  or 
feature  interest  were  out  in  front 
consistently  in  terms  of  reader- 
ship. 

Baseball  Theme 


“Accordingly,”  said  Mr.  Steiner, 
in  taking  up  the  story,  “our  agency 
developed  an  advertising  theme 
around  baseball — always  a  high- 
interest  feature  in  Cincinnati.  The 
fact  that  our  local  dailies  gave 
prominence  to  sports,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  baseball,  created  a 
splendid  atmosphere  for  this  type 
of  campaign.” 

The  first  year’s  (1948)  cam¬ 
paign  was  concentrated  in  a  four- 
month  period,  and  was  headlined, 
“Famous  Firsts  at  Crosley  Field.” 
Copy,  dealt  with  record  book 
“firsts”  in  baseball  at  Crosley 
Field. 

Thousand-line  ads  in  three  color 
(black,  red,  green)  were  the  main¬ 
stay  of  this  initial  series,  supple¬ 
mented  by  smaller  black  and  white 
ads  at  frequent  intervals. 

“By  concentrating  the  campaign 
in  the  four-month  peak  season  of 
May  through  August,”  Mr.  Steiner 
said,  “it  was  possible  to  achieve 
dominance  of  the  newspaper  in 
which  the  ads  ran  and  still  slice 
10  per  cent  off  our  1947  budget. 
Results  were  spectacular.  At  the 
completion  of  the  campaign,  a  sur¬ 
vey  showed  that  Tom  Collins  Jr. 
had  shot  from  third  to  first  place 
in  the  flavor  class  of  beverages, 
and  that  volume  hy  year’s  end  had 
jumped  100  per  cent.” 

Historical  ‘Firsts’ 


In  1949,  Grand-Pop  varied  its 
initial  campaign  theme  in  dailies; 
utilized  historical  “firsts”  in  and 
around  Cincinnati.  One  such  ad, 
for  example,  talked  about  the  first 
railroad  in  Ohio.  “Sell”  copy  tied 


in  by  noting:  “And  a  famous  first 
for  thirst — ^Tom  Collins  Jr.,  tasty 
lemon  drink.” 

These  insertions,  again  concen¬ 
trated  in  Cincinnati  dailies  and 
with  no  increase  in  the  amount 
of  space  used  over  1948,  built  an 
additional  50  per  cent  sales  in¬ 
crease. 

A  single  couponed  three-color 
insertion  used  by  Grand-Pop  Bot¬ 
tling  Co.  pulled  more  than  35,000 
requests  for  an  introductory  offer 
of  three  bottles  free  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  three. 

Campaigns  Merchandised 

As  explained  by  Mr.  Gross, 
Cincinnati  newspapers  merchan¬ 
dised  these  campaigns  to  retailers 
via  mailing  pieces,  and  Grand-Pop 
salesmen  carried  brochures  show¬ 
ing  the  complete  advertising  strat¬ 
egy  which  included  point-of-pur¬ 
chase  material,  counter  cards,  win¬ 
dow  signs,  mailings  and  mass  dis¬ 
plays  developed  around  reprints  of 
the  three-color  newspaper  ads. 

Succeeding  years,  Mr.  Steiner 
points  out,  have  seen  sales  grow 
steadily,  with  “our  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure  increases  just  barely 
keeping  pace  with  the  devaluation 
of  the  dollar. 

“Newspapers,”  Mr.  Gross  adds, 
“have  continued  to  carry  the  bulk 
of  our  appropriation  (70  per  cent) 
and  have  paid  off  in  sales  in¬ 
creases  ever  since  1948.  This  year’s 
campaign  will  feature  a  new 
theme  tied  in  with  a  cartoon 
treatment.  And  frequency  of  in¬ 
sertion  will  top  previous  drives.” 

In  concluding,  Messers  Gross 
and  Steiner  emphasized  that  by 
spending  10  per  cent  less  money 
in  1948  than  in  1947,  and  concen¬ 
trating  that  expenditure  in  news¬ 
papers  as  against  scattered  usage 
of  five  media  in  1947,  “we  were 
able  to  boost  sales  an  almost  un¬ 
believable  total  of  100  per  cent 
through  the  use  of  dailies  in  the 
Cincinnati  market. 

“We  are  convinced  that  the  ma¬ 
jor  share  of  this  and  our  subse¬ 
quent  four-year  sales  increase  re¬ 
sulted  directly  from  the  use  of 
newspaper  advertising.” 


Ventthia,  Calif. — It  was  a  case 
of  “doing  it  again”  when  the  Ven¬ 
tura  Star-Free  Press  captured  the 
California  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers  Association’s  award  for 
the  best  national  advertising  mer¬ 
chandising  service  in  the  over- 
15,000  circulation  group. 

The  John  P.  Scripps  newspaper 
won  four  years  ago  in  the  under- 
15,000  circulation  bracket  of 
CNAMA  competition.  It  subse¬ 
quently  moved  into  the  larger  cir¬ 
culation  classification. 

Kenneth  V.  M.  Murphy,  man¬ 
ager,  general  advertising,  has  a 
six-phase  program  for  Ventura 
County  —  “now  a  $100,000,000 
market”  with  oil,  agriculture. 
Navy  and  industry.  Merchandis¬ 
ing  programs  are  effective  for  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  “using  basic  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules.” 

There  were  1,737  individual  tie- 
ins  on  food  products  in  last  year’s 
local  retail  grocery  store  adver¬ 
tisements. 

Route  lists  are  featured  by  a 
grocery  and  drug  store  listing 
showing  the  country  outlets.  Im¬ 
plementing  the  carefully  arranged 
routes  is  a  map.  These  convenient 
breast-pocket  booklets  are  given 
free  to  salesmen.  The  paper  also 
provides  retail  package  liquor 
route  and  hardware  store  route 
lists.  . 

Liquor,  Wine  Surveys  4 

Among  the  product  surveys  is 
an  annual  county-wide  liquor  sales 
survey.  Staff  visits  provided  the 
information  on  six  types  of  hard 
liquors.  Each  brand  is  listed  in 
accord  with  sales  in  its  separate 
classification.  The  paper  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  wine  sales  survey.  Indi¬ 
vidual  food  and  beverage  product 
surveys  are  made  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  and  upon  request  of  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Regular  advertisers  also  may  re¬ 
quest  solicitation  of  retailer  tie- 
ins.  Merchandising  letters  to  re¬ 
tailers  also  are  provided  basic 
schedule  users. 

Merchandising  cooperation  fold¬ 
ers  enclosing  bound  copies  of  na¬ 
tional  ads,  tie-in  tear  sheets,  trade 
letters  and  other  cooperation  are 
provided  at  the  conclusion  of 
major  campaigns.  There’s  a 
monthly  report  for  food  retailers, 
giving  ideas  and  a  calendar  of 
events  and  listing  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  products  on  the  month’s 
schedule. 


Lever  Ups  Two 

Promotion  of  Robert  B.  Osburn 
to  brand  advertising  manager  for 
Lifebuoy  and  Breeze,  and  James 
G.  Gammel  to  assistant  brand  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  (Lux,  Lux  toilet  ] 
soap  and  Silver  Dust)  has  been  | 
announced  by  J.  L.  Dampier,  mar-  . 
keting  vicepresident  of  the  Lever  t 
division,  Lever  Brothers  Co.  I 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


New  York.  285  Mtditon  Avenue 
Detroit  *  AtUnte  *  Loe  Anielee 


Advertising  Offices:  Pkilaielphia,  Filbert  end  Juniper  Streets 
NationnI  Advertising  Representstives:  Sawyer  Ferfasom  Walker  Company  •  Chicago 
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Movie  Men  Talk  About 


Store  Losses, 

By  Lawrence  Farrant 

There  well  be  skirmishes  along 
the  rate  line  for  motion  picture 
theater  advertising  all  Summer 
and  on  through  the  Fall,  too. 

Following  the  Hartford  film 
industry  conference  on  rates,  ex¬ 
hibitors  across  the  country  have 
worked  with  newspaper  publishers 


Publicity 


individually  in  an  effort  to  solve 
one  of  the  problems  facing  the 
theater  men:  how  to  stimulate 
movie-going  without  paying  more 
for  advertising. 

Executives  in  the  major  theater 
chains  now  feel  that  only  through 
personal  dealings  with  newspapers 


#  ^  w”  "WASHINGTON  REPORT" 


A  rapitol  reporter  for  most  of  his  career, 
Fulton  Lewi'S.  Jr..  l)rin"s  an  encyclopeflic  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  candidates  and  the  parties  to  his 
coverage  of  hoth  Chicago  conventions.  Filing  his 
copy  from  convention  headquarters,  this  out- 
stamling  political  authority,  hard-hitting  colum¬ 
nist  will  keep  his  readers  up  to  the  minute  on 
the  shenanigans  and  intrigue  surrounding  the 
candidates. 

For  Terms,  Phone,  Wire  or  Write  F.  J.  NICHT,  general  soles  manager 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


Ihe  sun  shines  bright  on  PADUCAH! 

•  Congressional  committee  has  okehed  $450 
million  addition  to  $500  million  atomic 
plant  now  going  up. 

Atomic  payroll  about  $2  million  weekly. 

Estimated  1951  population  gain  25%. 

Greatest  1951  bank  debit  gain  in  nation  (58.8%). 
Bank  deposits  up  76%,  1951  over  1950. 

Your  ads  bring  better-than-ever  results  in — 


CEije  JSabucah  ^un°@emocrat ' 


28.000-plus 

Daily  •  Sunday 


PADUCAH,  KY. 


Burke,  Kulpers 
&  Mahoney 


Affiliated  with  WKYB-WKYC-fm  (NBC) 


can  any  agreement  be  reached  on  chain,  repeated  his  proposition 
the  touchy  subject  of  rates.  made  at  the  Hartford  Times  con- 

But  it  isn’t  only  rates  that  bother  ference:  that  the  Loew’s  theaters 
theater  men.  They’re  worried  will  agree  to  spend  as  much  on 
about  the  changing  social  trend  newspaper  advertising  during  the 
toward  staying  at  home,  particu-  coming  year  as  they  did  during 
larly  beside  the  television  set.  This  the  past  year  if  newspapers  will 
cuts  down  not  only  on  box  office  lower  the  movie  linage  rates, 
receipts  but  also  on  the  rental  “jf  your  business  is  on  the 
values  of  stores  in  theater  build-  downgrade,  how  can  you  make  a 
ings.  proposition  like  that?”  he  asked. 

It  Hurts  Advertising  "Well,  it’s  simple.  I’d  be  willing 

"Let  the  newspapers  think  to  take  a  chance  for  a  year.  The 
about  this,”  Harry  Goldberg,  ad-  newspapers  can  try  it  and  say 
vertising  manager  of  Warner  Bros.  ‘No,’  a  year  from  today  as  well 
Theatres,  said  this  week  to  Editor  as  they  can  now.” 

&  Publisher.  “What’s  going  to  It  was  tried  in  Texas,  he  noted, 
happen  when  movie  theaters  close?  by  two  papers,  the  Houston 


Traffic  in  the  area  will  drop  and 


GENERAL  AD-TOPICS 

trade  will  decline  in  retail  shops 
around  the  movie  houses.  That 
may  mean  serious  loss  of  revenue 
to  papers  from  advertising  by 
theater  district  specialty  shops.” 

Newspapers  can  help  offset  this 
trend,  Mr.  Goldberg  indicated.  As 
a  former  Fourth  Estater,  he  sug¬ 
gested  emphasis  on  local  presenta¬ 
tions  in  theater  pages.  Such  edi¬ 
torial  matter  could  stimulate 
movie-going,  he  said. 

Warner  Bros,  theater  managers 
are  taking  part  with  other  film 
exhibitors  in  sounding-out  views 
of  newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  on  the  subject  of  rate  re¬ 
vision  and  increased  local  movie 
promotion. 

Mr.  Goldberg  cited  Philadel¬ 
phia  as  an  area  where  newspapers 
could  help  the  movie  theaters  con¬ 
siderably.  He  said  there  are  be¬ 
tween  700  and  800  movie  theaters 
in  the  circulation  areas  of  the 
Philadelphia  papers.  By  compari¬ 
son,  there  are  only  a  handful  of 
legitimate  theaters  in  the  area,  he 
declared. 

“But  do  the  newspaper  theater 
pages  show  this?”  he  asked.  “No, 
by  comparison  of  the  number  of 
people  who  attend  movie  theaters 
in  the  area  to  the  number  who  go 
to  legitimate  shows,  there  is  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  the  movies.” 

Harry  F.  Mandel,  national  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity,  advertising  and 
exploitation  for  RKO  Theatres, 
Inc.,  said,  “Take  New  York,  for 
instance.  You  open  to  a  movie 
page  and  it  doesn’t  hit  you  on  the 
head  enough.  There’s  too  much 
syndicated  material.  We  need 
more  publicity  for  local  theaters 
that  advertise  on  the  page. 

“OK,  if  Lana  Turner’s  going  to 
wear  a  $72,000  mink  stole,  but 
the  papers  should  report,  tying-in 
with  pictures  showing  around 
town,  that  Rita  Hayworth  is  go¬ 
ing  to  wear  44  gowns  that  took 
six  men  six  years  to  make.” 

Mr.  Mandel  offered  three  sug¬ 
gestions  to  newspapers:  1.  Cut 
movie  ad  rates.  2.  Brighten  thea¬ 
ter  pages.  3.  Help  theater  men 
with  their  ad  copy. 

Oscar  Doob,  general  theater  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Loew’s  Theatre 
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Chronicle  and  the  Houston  Press. 
The  Houston  Post  did  not  go 
along. 

A  letter  from  one  of  the  Loew’s 
theater  executives  in  Houston  to 
the  Loew’s  Inc.  ad  director  in  New 
York,  Ernest  Emerling,  said  in 
part: 

“You  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  Chronicle  business  office 
is  pleased  with  results  of  the  deal. 
They  have  picked  up  several  new 
accounts  they  never  would  get  and 
they  like  the  prospect  of  getting 
more  and  not  less  money  from  the 
larger  theatres. 

“The  Press  has  gained  heavily 
in  circulation  during  the  past  year 
and  they  are  doing  a  great  job 
on  the  pages.  The  Chronicle  is 
also  stepping  up  their  amuse¬ 
ments.” 

Mr.  Emerling  noted  that  the 
theater  manager  proposed  in  the 
letter  that  the  Post  should  be  side¬ 
tracked  on  national  advertising 
from  the  Loew’s  chain.  This  pro¬ 
posal  aimed  at  two  things:  to  keep 
the  Chronicle  and  the  Press  suffici¬ 
ently  satisfied  with  the  national 
space  allocated  to  them  on 
Loew’s  schedules,  and  to  exert 
pressure  on  the  hold-out  Post  to 
join  the  reduced-rate  parade.  The 
amount  of  cut  in  national  adver¬ 
tising  scheduled  for  the  Post  was 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Emerling.  “I  feel  certain  the  Post 
can  not  long  sit  by  and  see  (the 
other  two  papers)  hog  the  space.” 
the  letter  declared. 

In  many  cities,  Mr.  Doob  de¬ 
clared,  theater  operators  have  no 
complaint,  at  least  not  on  rates 
so  much  as  on  the  way  motion 
picture  pages  are  run. 

Good,  he  said,  were  Louisville, 
Ky.;  New  Orleans,  Washington, 
St.  Louis,  and  Reading,  Pa.  About 
some  other  cities  he  was  unhappy. 
In  Baltimore,  he  added,  a  review 
was  run  six  days  after  the  movie 
opening — and  movie  ads  are  often 
carried  on  financial  pages. 

In  Boston,  he  complained,  TV 
gets  bigger  play  than  movies. 
Memphis  ’does  not  cooperate  with 
advertisers,  he  said.  And  Water- 
bury.  Conn.,  he  rates  low  for  edi¬ 
torial  cooperation. 

His  OK  was  stamped  for  edi¬ 
torial  cooperation  on  Pittsburgh; 
Richmond,  Va. — “beautiful  movie 
page  in  the  Times  Dispatch”: 
Rochester,  N,  Y.;  San  Francisco; 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Syracuse. 
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Metropolitan  Washington  area. 


They  are  men  and  women  interested  enough  in 


national  issues  to  vote  “long  distance.’ 


Yet  every  one  of  them  lives  within  easy  dialing 


distance  of  his  Senator  and  Representative. 


There’s  a  very  good  chance  they  know  their 


Congressmen  personally. 


Certainly  they  have  relatives  and  friends  “hack 


home  who  do ! 


There  are  200,000  absentee  voters*  living  in  the 


DIRECT  LINE 

TO  CONGRESS  .  .  . 

and  200,000  voters  who  live 
within  dialing  distance 
of  Capitol  Hill 


A  telephone  call  from  a  constituent  is  one 
thing  the  men  on  Capitol  Hill 
seldom  ignore. 

When  you  want  action,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  remember  that  a  voter  on  the 
phone  is  vitally  important  to  Congress  — 
and  to  you ! 

The  Washington  Star  can  put  you  in 
touch  with  more  members  of  Congress, 
and  more  voters  who  know  them  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  country  .  .  . 

•  More  adults  regularly  read  The  Star 
than  any  other  Washington  newspaper  . . . 

•  More  Senators  and  more  Representa¬ 


tives  regularly  read  The  Star  than 
any  other  Washington  newspaper. 

The  next  time  you  have  a  message  for 
Congress  ...  put  it  to  the  people  — 
put  it  in  The  Star! 

You  don’t  have  to  tell  these  voters  to 
write  or  wire  .  .  .  Say:  “DIAL  NAtional 
3120  and  TELL  this  to  your  Congressman 
When  you  want  POLITICAL  ACTION 
.  .  .  put  your  message  in  the  newspaper 
that’s  read  regularly  by  more 
members  of  Congress,  and  more  voters 
who  know  them  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  country! 


1852  A  Ccnfvry  of  Lcodartliip  1952 

The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 


For  further  information,  phone  our 
Advertiaing  Manager  or  our 
National  Repreaentativen. 


Represented  nationally  by:  O’Mara  and  Ormabee.  Inc., 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  NYC  17,  Murray  Hill  5-1060; 
The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower, 

Chicago  11,  Superior  7-4680. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


PACHYDERM 


Mobile  Homes  Get  Boost 
from  Dealer  Tie-in  Ads 


HOBOE  HOMES 

Inspection  KbeU 


OPlMi 


rooD 


INDVSfRY 


The  No.  1  PeriodicaL 
The  fastest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  news — at  least  a  week 
ahead  of  the  held. 


Supermaiket^jews 


A  Fairchild  Publication 
7  East  12th  Street,  New  York  3. 

“to  SiMm  Defito  UpM  Dm  hiitMi  On  Rm.' 


Women's  Wear  Daily 
Daily  News  Record 
Retailing  Daily 
Footwear  News 
Men’s  Wear 


By  George  A.  Brcmdenburg 


e?=  !S5tSHfEr:;~S 


New's  resources,  personnel, 
and  a  battery  of  linotypes 
and  giant  presses — matched 
only  by  first  magnitude  me¬ 
tropolitan  newspapers. 


Chicago  —  “Mobile  Homes  In-  The  study  revealed  a  46%  in¬ 
spection  Week,”  sponsored  by  crease  in  the  number  of  prospec- 
Trailer  Coach  Manufacturers  tive  buyers  during  the  two  weeks 
Assn.,  is  proving  the  ability  of  following  the  ads  in  the  three  test 


newspapers  to  do  a  bang-up  pro-  cities.  In  comparison,  the  par- 


motion  job  at  the  local  level. 


ticipating  dealers  in  1 1  cities 


Upwards  of  200  newspapers,  where  the  ads  did  not  appear  re- 
runging  from  big  city  dailies  to  ported  an  increase  of  27%  among 


non-metropolitan  papers,  are  dem-  prospective  buyers,  due  largely  to 
onstrating  to  the  trailer  coach  in-  seasonal  factors. 


dustry  that  local  dealers  can  be 
taught  to  advertise  aggressively 


Increase  Bu>er  I'ruflic 
“It  appears  that  ads  of  this  type 


and  correctly  through  a  tie-in  pro-  be  expected  to  result 

gram  with  two  1,000-1  me  ads  re-  immediate  significant  in- 


ass^iation  via  ^ease  in  dealer  sales  of  new  mo- 


J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Chicago,  ^iie  homes  within  a  period  as 


An  8-l)a>  Promotion 


brief  as  two  weeks,”  said  Mar¬ 


in  many  cases,  the  newspapers  keting  Information  Associates, 
are  selling  more  tie-in  advertising  “However,  in  Denver,  Indianap- 


to  trailer  dealers  than  the  2,000  olis  and  Baltimore,  the  ads  appear 
lines  of  national  copy  provided  by  to  have  resulted  very  quickly  in  a 
the  manufacturers  in  connection  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of 
with  the  eight-day  promotion  now  prospective  buyers  who  were 


getting  underway  across  the  U.  S.  stimulated  to  visit  dealers.” 


Basically,  the  industry  is  show-  With  the  above  report  as  a 


ing  dealers  how  newspaper  display  guide,  the  agency  and  the  manu- 
advertising  can  create  buyer  traf-  facturers’  association  set  about  to 


fic  and  sales. 


nation-wide  “Mobile 


Heretofore,  trailer  dealers  have  Homes  Inspection  Week,”  provid- 
generally  been  weak  advertisers.  'pS,  newspapers  with  local  dealer 


The  majority  have  used  small  tic-'n  ads. 


Proving  ability  of  newspaper. 

“We  will  wind  up  with  twia 
as  much  linage  from  dealers  u  4, 
we  are  using  ourselves,”  said  Mr. 
Keithley. 

Success  of  the  “Mobile  Homes 
Inspection  Week”  will  undoubtedly 
lead  to  recommendations  for  an 
expanded  advertising  program  by 
the  association  next  year,  he  pr^ 
dieted.  The  job  being  done  by 
newspapers  at  the  local  level  wiB 
probably  result  in  an  increase  in 
newspaper  advertising  expenditures 
by  the  manufacturers’  association 
during  the  coming  year,  he  said 

“Best  of  all,”  he  added,  “is  the 
fact  that  trailer  dealers  are  learn¬ 
ing  the  habit  of  regular  promo¬ 
tion,  which  should  result  in  more 
consistent  newspaper  advertising.’ 


classified  ads  sporadically.  The  The  promotion  began  in  New 


present  promotion  was  designed  England  states  in  late  June  and 
primarily  to  show  dealers  that  dis-  will  continue  in  various  sections  of 


play  advertising  will  get  definite  the  country  through  early  August, 
results.  To  date,  the  promotion  The  same  program  will  be  ex- 


FDNAA  Elects  Officers,  , 
Sets  Fall,  Spring  Meets  I 

_  _  r-i.  ▼ 


has  more  than  proved  its  point —  tended  in  the  Southeast,  Southwest 
manufacturers,  dealers  and  news-  and  Pacific  Coast  in  November, 


papers  are  profiting  from  the  January  and  March. 


Plan  First  Tested 


Papers  Build  Linage 
The  list  of  papers  include  the 


The  promotion  was  first  care-  Metropolitan  Basic  Group,  Op- 
fully  tested  by  JWT  in  three  cit-  tional  Metropolitan  Group,  inde- 


ies — Denver,  Indianapolis  and  Bal-  pendent  rotogravure  and  black  and 
timore.  The  test  involved  placing  white  magazine  supplements,  black 


If  your  product  belongs  in 
super  markets  your  ad  be¬ 
longs  in  Supermarket  News. 
Closes  Thursday  .  .  .  prints 
Saturday  ...  in  20,000  read¬ 
ers'  hands  the  first  of  the 
week. 


Sunday  rotogravure  ads  in  the  and  white  Sunday  newspapers  and 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Indianapolis  a  large  number  of  dailies  without 
(Ind.)  Star  and  the  Baltimore  Sunday  papers.  The  latter  are  be- 
(Md.)  Sun.  The  objective  was  to  ing  used  on  the  basis  of  one  mid- 
determine  whether  these  ads  week  1.000-line  ad.  In  the  larger 
would  have  any  significant  imme-  cities,  two  ads  are  running — one 
diate  affect  either  on  dealer  sales  appearing  on  Sunday  to  announce 
or  on  the  numbers  of  prospec-  the  event  and  the  second  ad  the 
tive  mobile  home  buyers  visiting  following  Sunday, 
dealers.  James  Keithley,  JWT  account 

The  agency  employed  Market-  executive,  told  E&P  that  phenom- 
ing  Information  Associates  to  con-  enal  results  are  being  reported 
duct  a  study  among  trailer  coach  from  the  standpoint  of  tie-in  ad- 
dealers  in  the  three  cities  where  vertising.  The  Denver  Post,  which 
the  roto  ads  appeared.  Dealers  is  carrying  the  two  national  ads 
were  contacted  in  person  at  the  June  29  and  July  6,  reports  8,160 


time  when  the  roto  ads  appeared,  lines  of  dealer  tie-ups  from  14 
Information  was  secured  concern-  separate  dealers.  The  St.  Louis 


ing  their  sales  and  the  numbers  of  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  has  nine 
prospective  buyers  who  visited  dealers  cooperating,  he  said. 


their  sales  locations  during  the  The  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  is 


two  weeks  immediately  preceding  publishing  a  six-page  section  of 
the  ads.  Then  each  dealer  was  dealer  ads  in  its  July  13-20  promo- 


contacted  again  two  weeks  later  tion  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  is 
to  secure  similar  information  about  planning  an  eight-page  dealer  see¬ 


the  two  weeks  immediately  follow-  tion.  Equally  enthusiastic  coop¬ 


ing  the  ad. 


eration  is  reported  by  other  papers. 


Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  —  The 
Florida  Daily  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Association,  meeting  here 
this  week  in  conjunction  with  the 
NAEA  convention,  elected  new  of¬ 
ficers;  named  the  sites  of  its  Fall 
and  Spring  get-togethers. 

James  Banta,  Tallahassee  Demo¬ 
crat.  was  elected  president  of  the 
FDNAA.  Miss  Helen  Newsom 
Ocala  Star-Banner,  and  Dan  Gat- 
toni,  Miami  Daily  News,  were 
elected  first  and  second  vicepres- 
idents,  respectively.  George 
Schmidt,  Daytona  Beach  /Vew 
Journal,  was  reelected  FDNAA 
treasurer,  and  V.  J.  Obenaucr,  Jr. 
president  of  Publishers  Represen¬ 
tatives  in  Florida  was  reelected 
secretary. 

New  directors  elected  to  the, 
FDNAA  for  one-year  terms  are:! 
Merton  Austin,  Orlando  Sentinel  t 
Star,  chairman;  Sam  Calloway.  I 
Florida  Times  Union  (retirinj 
FDNAA  president);  Ed  Carllidge.  ; 
Sarasota  Herald  Tribune; 
Harris,  Clearwater  Sun;  Hal  , 
Dodge,  St.  Petersburg  Times 
Manley  Welch,  Fort  Myers  Nevi  i 
Press;  Mrs.  Julia  Rosenthal,  D<tS- 
tona  Beach  News  Journal;  and 
Solon  Southerland,  Lakelemi 
Ledger. 

The  annual  Fall  meeting  of  the 
FDNAA  will  take  place  in  Lak^ 
land  in  October.  Fort  Myer  w® 
be  host  city  in  May,  1953. 
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blade  is  a  sword 


Coke 


but  Blade  is  a  newspaper 


Beware  of  a  man  with  a  blade  in  hand — unless  you  know 
how  he  spells  it.  Because  a  lower-case  “b”  could  change 
a  respected  newspaper  into  a  dangerous  weapon. 

Capitals  change  the  meaning  of  many  words.  For 
example,  an  upper-case  initial  letter  gives  Coke  a 
very  special  meaning.  As  the  friendly  abbreviation 
of  Coca-Cola,  Coke  is  a  registered  trade-mark.  As  such, 
it  deserves  capital  treatment 

Good  practice  requires  that  owners  of  trade-marks  pro¬ 
tect  them  diligently ...  as  you  protect  the  name  of  your 


newspaper.  That’s  why  we  ask  that  you  make  it  Coke— 
with  a  capital,  please. 

P.S.  A  cold  Coke  goes  awfully  good  after  a  hot  story. 


Ask  for  it  either  way 
. . .  both  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


The  Adverfiaer  and  The  Newspaper 


Agencies  Can  Depend  On  Chicago — A  50%  increase  in  |  If 

^  ^  .  <he  advertising  program  of  Elko  ^IllCial  i\QS 

—  L  ?  —  C* _ *  ^  2  jt.  fW  Products  Company  for  the  second 

j[  CltXKG&S  Ifl  tjjyirLTXSndCL  half  of  this  year  was  announced  By  Marcus  Purdue 

^  at  a  sales  meeting  here  June  30.  Associated  Press  StaH 

By  Lawrence  Forrant  I*  calls  for  the  heaviest  newspaper  avtas*  Distribution  of  the 

and  magazine  schedules  m  the  com-  Ai«ara  UistriputiOT  or  tne 

If  a  man  can  make  a  better  cereal  products  and  such  out-  pany’s  history.  Turkish  government  s  official  ad- 

mousetrap,  than  his  neighbor,  standing  performance  ought  to  be  New  publications  to  be  added  vertising  hM  become  a  pnme  issue 

though  he  build  his  house  in  the  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  include  American  Weekly,  This  between  the  DemiKratic 


Ekeo  Products' 
Ads  Upped  50% 


Row  in  Turkey 
Over  Placing 
Of  Official  Ads 


By  Lawrence  Forrant 


ilf  of  this  year  was  announced  By  Marcus  Purdue 
a  sales  meeting  here  June  30,  Associated  Press  StaH 
calls  for  the  heaviest  newspaper  .  -i.  *•  < 

id  magazine  schedules  in  the  com-  Ankara  DistributiOT  of  the 
iny’s  history.  Turkish  government  s  official  ad- 

New  publications  to  be  added  vertising  has  become  a 


woods,  the  world  will  make  a  space  buyer  at  the  agency, 


Week  and  Parade.  Schedules  call  party  of  Prime  Minister^  Adnp 


beaten  path  to  his  door.  That’s  “Incidentally,  Mr.  Reynolds  and  for  488  ads  in  22  consumer  pub-  Menderes  and  its  opposition,  the 
the  way  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  a  man  from  the  newspaper’s  office  lications  to  promote  houseware  People  s  Republican  and  Nation 


Newspapers  feels  about  the  morn¬ 
ing  Union,  the  afternoon  News, 
and  the  Sunday  Republican. 


made  44  personal  calls — deliver-  sales, 
ing  a  package  of  Rice  Chex  along  — — 


parties. 

Opposition  leaders  charge  the 


with  a  bulletin  on  the  deal  and  now  just  about  the  best-known  Menderes  administration  is  using 


True  to  old  Yankee  traditions  ^  reprint  of  the  first  ad  to  these  ex-New  Yorker  exiled  from  New  government  funds  to  throttle  the 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  papers  managers.  One  store  gave  England  on  the  island  of  Man-  independent  newspapers  as  well  as 

work  hard,  never  brag  about  the  order  for  50  cases  of  deal  hattan.  Letters  come  to  him  with  the  opposition  press. 


good  job  they  are  doing  and  al¬ 
ways  keep  their  word.  Agency 


merchandise; 


the  salutation  “Dear  Ken”  rather 


Nor  is  such  a  reputation  devel-  than  the  impersonal  “Dear  Mr. 


executives  who  ask  for  special  oped  overnight.  The  Springfield  Watts, 
merchandising  assistance  have  Repob.ican  actual^  is  tfider  than  Thi 
learned  this  from  experience.  Sprin^eld.  Early  this  less  o 


Menderes  says  the  government’s 
aim  is  to  protect  the  smaller  new^ 
papers  of  Turkey  from  being 


Take  the  case  of  the  Rice  Chex 
campaign. 

“One  of  the  outstanding  jobs  of 
personalized  cooperation  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  N.  K.  Reynolds  of 


Republican  actually  is  older  than  This  friendly  atmosphere  arose  crushed  by  a  combine  of  five  Is- 
the  city  of  Springfield.  Early  this  less  out  of  an  easy-going  willing-  tanbul  papers, 

month,  the  city  celebrated  its  100th  ness  to  say  “Yes”  to  every  agency  The  People’s  party  complains 

anniversary.  But  the  Republican  suggestion  than  out  of  recognition  that  the  lion’s  share  of  the  govem- 
goes  back  to  Sept.  8,  1824.  that  Ken  Watts  would  see  to  it  ment  advertising  is  going  to  news- 

Originally  and  until  early  this  that  a  job  would  be  done  if  he  papers  with  small  circulations, 

year,  the  newspapers  were  the  did  say  “Yes.”  Some  of  these  have  received  their 

property  of  the  Bowles  family.  Xhev  Plav  bv  Ear  allotments  of  official  ads  before 


the  newspapers  were  the  did  say  “Yes.” 


D  .  .  .  .u  o  •  property  of  the  Bowles  family. 

Lld°pa^r°s.’’^S"D.  S.  hS!-  ownership  is  m  of  services  do  began  publication  and,  thus 

mann,  t^  Rice  Chex  represent-  5®  hands  of  an  employes  fund,  were  launched  with  governinent 

five.  rugged  Yankee  traditira  sur-  remember  all  sorts  of  complicated  funds,  the  People  s  party  spokev 

“The  merchandising  manager  of  m  news  rwms  and  offices.  questionnaires,  running  to  as  many  ® 

the  Springfield  newspapers  had  Hard  Way  as  25  items;  surveys  of  distribu-  they  add,  all  such  sjnah  new  pub- 

agreed  to  make  about  50  calls  on  Men  on  the  merchandising  staff,  tion  and  consumer  preferences;  hcations  are  staunchly  supportcfs 


They  Play  by  Ear 


“The  merchandising  manager  of 
the  Springfield  newspapers  had 
agreed  to  make  about  50  calls  on 


vives  in  news  rooms  and  offices. 
Up  the  Hard  Way 
Men  on  the  merchandising  staff. 


key  grocery  outlets,  chain  and  for  instance,  have  qualifications  merchandising  schemes  and  point- 
otherwise,  in  the  Springfield  metro-  seldom  found  behind  a  desk  in  of-purchase  aids, 
politan  area.  Unfortunately,  this  ad  offices.  Young  John  Car-  “We  don’t  go  along  with  every 
gentleman  had  a  fatal  heart  attack  dinale,  merchandising  manager,  idea  tossed  at  us,  feather-brained 


merchandising  schemes  and  point-  of  Menderes  and  the  Demoertas. 
of-purchase  aids  Opposition  leaders  declare  the 

“We  don’t  go  along  with  every  on\y  purpose  of  the  government’s 
idea  tossed  at  us,  feather-brained  advertising  for  bids  wm  to  ^ 


tliat  week  and  it  looked  as  though  can  handle  a  linecasting  machine,  or  not,”  said  Mr.  Watts.  “Nor  Kooas  ana  services  at  me  lowcsi 

they  would  be  unable  to  fulfill  This  ability  assures  the  advertiser  do  we  always  measure  exactly  competitive 

their  promises.  that  layout  and  type  faces  will  how  much  of  a  return  we’re  going  advertising  should  be  in 


“However,  when  Mr.  Reynolds  appear  as  marked  in  copy. 


to  get  for  the  work  we  do.  Very  newspapers  of  large  circulation. 


heard  about  it  he  volunteered  to  Or  take  Ken  Watts,  national  ad  often,  a  small  advertiser  will  get  Mfio^rdrSii!! 


complete  the  job  and  did.  He  manager  of  the  Springfield  news-  every  bit  as  much  cooperation  as  ‘stmiDui  wiin  nauonm  circuiauOT 

even  picked  up  the  Rice  Chex  papers.  A  native  of  New  York  a  big  space  buyer.  After  a  while  "ceive  only  one-third  of  the  ad- 

packages  from  our  Springfield  City,  he  has  been  with  the  papers  in  this  business,  you  can  tell  that 


warehouse  to  deliver  to  store  man-  almost  all  his  working  life.  small  operation  is  going  to 

agers.  Then  he  delivered  to  our  “Mr.  Shurman  Bowles  asked  me  S^w,  that  it  needs  cooperation 
office  a  typed  list  of  contacts  made  to  go  to  work  for  him,”  Mr.  Watts  grow.  And  we’ll  give  it  to  such 
along  with  the  names  of  store  recalls.  “I  asked,  ‘On  your  news-  advertisers, 
manacers.  paper?’  He  said,  ‘Well,  I  didn’t  Sometimes,  the  Springfield  news- 

“Consequently,  we  place  the  have  that  in  mind.’  I  said,  ‘I’ll  Papers  will  even  offer  more  serv- 
Springfield  newspapers  at  the  top  work  on  a  newspaper  for  you.’  than  the  advertiser  wants, 
of  the  list  to  receive  any  and  all  And  that  was  how  the  job  began.”  “Was  delighted  to  receive  your 
advertising  in  the  future  on  our  As  national  ad  manager,  he’s  splendid  offer  of  cooperation  on 


a  small  operation  is  going  to  Government  money  expend^ 
grow,  that  it  needs  cooperation  f°*^  advertising  has  bwn  increased 
to  grow.  And  we’ll  give  it  to  such  times  under  the  Mendeiw 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Then  there  was  the  Scotsman 
who  did  not  attend  his  tailor’s 
funeral  because  he  knew  it  would 
make  him  feel  so  out  of  kilter. 


A  German  piano  player  claims 
a  new  world’s  record  for  contin¬ 
uous  playing— 224  hours.  We’ll 
back  the  small  girl  down  the 
street  against  him  any  time. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


SOONER  or  LATER 

practically  every  pumisher 
faces  a  claim  for 


vertisers”  government.  In  1951  it  totalled 

Sometimes,  the  Springfield  news-  (about  $1,- 

pers  will  even  offer  more  serv-  250,000). 

;s  than  the  advertiser  wants. 

“Was  delighted  to  receive  your  Movie  Ads  tO  Run 
lendid  offer  of  cooperation  on 

e  Kleenex  campaign,”  Bob  HI  Dmhes 

lean,  merebandisinp  diractnr  at  Universal  Pictures  Co.  Will  tSJ 


splendid  offer  of  cooperation  on 

the  Kleenex  campaign,”  Bob  HI  Dmhes 

Eagan,  merchandising  director  at  Universal  Pictures  Co.  will  try 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  wrote  to  motion  pictures  with  adver- 

Ken  Watts.  “Was  very  sorry  that  lismg_  off  fh®  amusement  pages  in 
circumstances  did  not  permit  f  series  of  thrw  750-line  displays 


B  e:l 
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THEN -it’s  SMART  co  have 

INSURANCE! 

Our  uoique  policy 
covers  also  Invasion  of  Privacy, 
Plagiarism,  Piracy  and  Copyright. 
Used  Nation-wide— it’s 

ADEQUATE-INEXPENSIVE 


iVRITE  FOR  OtTAIlS  «N0  R  fi  T  1  ■> 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
I  CORPORATION 

.tnci'  _  K,in..n  C't|  •.* 


taking  advantage  of  all  the  serv¬ 
ices  you  made  available. 

“However,  we  are  most  appre- 


for  the  film  “Sally  and  Saint  Anne. 
The  campaign  will  begin  in  Boston 
where  the  world  premiere  of  the 


ciative,  and  do  realize  the  im-  movie  is  scheduled  for  July  4. 


portance  and  effectiveness  of  these 
promotional  aids  you  have  offered. 


Copy  in  these  run-of-paper  ads 
will  say:  “Look  at  these  happy 


We  thank  you  for  all  you  have  f*®®*!  They  belong  to  happy  peo- 
done  and  for  your  prompt  reply  to  Pf®  •  :  •  P®opl®  jurt  f^®  3'°'*  •  *.• 


our  request  for  help.”  who  like  to  laugh  and  for^t  thnf 

■  cares.  Nowhere  is  laughter  so  rich- 

n  "  T  i  xay  j  fy  enjoyed  as  with  others  in  the 

Fap@TS  Into  WuiaOWS  congenial,  relaxed  atmosphere  of 
Newspaper  advertising  of  Dutch  your  movie  theater.”  At  the  l»t- 
Masters  Cigars,  product  of  the  tom  of  the  ad  will  appear  the  title 
Consolidated  Cigar  Co.,  New  of  the  film. 

Iiork,  will  be  used  promotion-wise  Other  movie  companies,  looking 
in  windows  and  on  counters  as  for  lower  ad  rates,  are  watching 
part  of  displays  for  the  cigar.  this  experiment. 
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WHAT’S  THE  FATAL  HOUR 
ON  YOUR  TOWN  CLOCK? 


'•■3 


During  1951,  from  coast  to  coast,  it  was  from  6  to  7  p.m. 

From  Boston  to  Bakersfield  you  could  hear  the  screech  of 
brakes,  the  tinkle  of  smashed  glass,  the  scream  of  tearing 
metal — and  the  wail  of  ambulances. 

What  nobody  heard  was  the  snuffing  out  of  2,630  lives. 

When  do  most  automobile  accidents  occur  in  your  com- 
munity?  How  do  local  figures  compare  with  those  shown 
below,  for  the  whole  nation? 

Perhaps  most  accidents  occur  at  another  time  in  your 
town.  The  hour  makes  little  difference.  What  does  make  a 
difference  is  the  proven  fact  that  an  enlightened,  safety- 
conscious  community  is  a  much  safer  place  to  live — and 
drive. 

Do  your  readers  know  the  facts? 


PERSONS 

KILLED 

PER 

CENT 

PERSONS 

INJURED 

PER 

CENT 

12 

to 

1 

a.m. 

1,750 

4.7 

3.2 

1 

to 

6 

a.m. 

6,010 

16.2 

180,560 

9.2 

6 

to 

7 

a.m. 

850 

2.3 

31,400 

1.6 

7 

to 

a.m. 

930 

2.5 

64,770 

3.3 

8 

to 

a.m. 

1,000 

2.7 

70,650 

3.6 

9 

to 

a.m. 

1,000 

2.7 

64,770 

3.3 

mm 

to 

11 

a.m. 

1,220 

3.3 

74,580 

3.8 

11 

to 

12 

a.m. 

1,150 

3.1 

86,350 

4.4 

12 

to 

1 

p.m. 

1,110 

3.0 

90,280 

4.6 

1 

to 

2 

p.m. 

1,220 

3.3 

92,240 

4.7 

2 

to 

3 

p.m. 

1,560 

4.2 

105,980 

5.4 

3 

to 

4 

p.m. 

1,750 

137,380 

■r#il 

4 

to 

5 

p.m. 

2,150 

162,900 

8.3 

5 

to 

6 

p.m. 

2,190 

160,930 

8.2 

6 

to 

7 

p.m. 

2,630 

7.1 

129,540 

6.6 

7 

to 

8 

p.m. 

2,560 

6.9 

115,790 

5.9 

8 

to 

p.m. 

2,150 

5.8 

98,130 

9 

to 

p.m. 

1,930 

5.2 

82,430 

4.2 

■E 

to 

11 

p.m. 

1,970 

5.3 

74,580 

3.8 

11 

to 

12 

p.m. 

1,970 

5.3 

76,540 

3.9 

TOTAL 

37,100 

1,962,600 

100.0 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Hartford  15,  Connecticut 


Counter  Move  Urged 
To  Curb  Soviet  Drive 


Berkeley,  Calif. — Organization 
of  American  communications 
forces  into  a  united  group  effec¬ 
tively  countering  Soviet  propa¬ 
ganda  is  essential  if  this  nation  is 
to  survive,  contends  Joseph  Quen¬ 
tin  Riznik. 

Under  present  conditions,  he  de¬ 
clares,  “an  estimated  250,000  pa¬ 
triotic  Americans  ‘collaborate’  in 
helping  Moscow  send  each  of  its 
propaganda  handouts  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land.” 


Mr.  Riznik’s  views  are  imple¬ 
mented  by  his  study,  “Propaganda 
and  Counterpropaganda,”  recently 
completed  for  a  master’s  degree  at 
the  University  of  California,  and 
by  a  wide  background  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper,  radio,  film  and 
literary  work. 

He  admits  to  “bias  based  on  the 
needs  of  the  country”  and  based 
on  his  experience  as  a  propaganda 
analyst  for  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  in  World  War  II.  He 
describes  the  quotations  from 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


George  Dixon  brings  his  nose  for  news  and  his 
eye  for  the  ludicrous  to  the  Chicago  conventions 
where  the  goings-on  are  exactly  tailored  to  his 
satiric  talents.  His  crisp  reports  on  the  brawls 
and  ballyhoo  that  mark  national  political  con¬ 
ventions  will  be  available  by  direct  wire  every 
day  to  clients  of  “Washington  Scene,”  Dixon’s 
daily  column. 

For  Term*,  Phone,  Wire  or  Write  F.  J.  NICHT,  generol  soles  manager 
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three-score  American  leaders  pre¬ 
sented  in  his  thesis  as  documenta¬ 
tion.  Examination  shows  some 
approve,  some  disapprove;  and 
some  substantiate  Mr.  Riznik’s 
conclusions  only  in  part 
^  Mr.  Riznik  also  seeks  to  prove 
his  point  by  noting  omissions  in 
some  cases.  He  decries  the  failure 
to  discover  “policy”  expressions  in 
inquiries  to  the  press  associations. 
His  premise  is  that  national  secur¬ 
ity  is  paramount  The  hub  of  his 
claim  to  documentation  rests  pri¬ 
marily  on  a  report  Elmer  Davis, 
OWI  director,  made  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  at  the  war’s  close.  Mr.  Riz¬ 
nik’s  report  included  this  quota¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Davis’  section  on 
“Japanese  Radio  Success  after 
Pearl  Harbor”: 

“There  was  no  preparation  in 
advance  of  our  mass  media  to 
plaw  the  general  welfare  over 
their  obsession  with  scoops.  As 
the  Japanese  version  proved  to  be 
more  accurate  although  not  all 
accurate  and  was  spread  by  our 
press  and  radio  NOT  as  propa¬ 
ganda  (which  it  was)  but  as  news, 
suspicion  of  our  Army,  Navy  and 
executives  was  nurtured  by  the 
press  to  the  point  where  Japanese 
propaganda  had  sold  editors  the 
inclination  to  believe  Japanese 
propaganda  more  dependable  than 
our  own  Government  reports  and 
communiques  ...  It  was  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  OWI  to  serve  the  press, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  press  itself 
but  to  help  the  press  better  serve 
the  people.” 

And  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Riznik, 
Mr.  Davis  said  he  had  hoped  the 
1945  report  would  be  released 
“like  other  final  reports.  It  would 
have  been  worth,  in  my  opinion, 
about  a  half-column  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  most  of  a  page 
in  Editor  &  Publisher,  But  it  never 
was  and  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
nobody  in  the  White  House  ever 
read  it.” 

Seen  at  his  studio  apartment 
here,  Mr.  Riznik  talked  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  which,  in  under¬ 
graduate  days,  made  him  a  leader 
in  journalism  activities  both  on 
and  off  the  campus.  Yet  a  quarter- 
century  has  intervened  since  he 
was  writing  columns  for  the  Daily 
Californian,  student  newspaper, 
and  corresponding  for  United 
Press.  His  return  for  his  master’s 
was  as  the  roommate  of  his  son, 
Barnes.  Father  and  son  recently 
received  degrees  from  the  same 
platform. 

He  estimates  that  mailings  to 
900  persons  resulted  in  a  flow  of 
40,000  words  of  correspondence. 
Quotations  from  61  specialists  in 
journalism,  education,  radio,  maga¬ 
zine  and  political  flelds  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  thesis.  The  results 
are  described  by  him  as  compris¬ 
ing  “only  the  first  phase  of  neces¬ 
sary  research.” 

“The  65,000-word  documenta¬ 
tion  established  the  need  for  pol¬ 
icy  data  and  political  science  re¬ 
search  in  two  important  areas:  the 
home  front  psychological  policies 
^  of  the  incumbent  administration  in 
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Washington  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  policies  of  the  free  * 
and  responsible  major  press  asso¬ 
ciation*.  AP,  UP  and  INS  account 
for  99.2  per  cent  of  all  devised 
materials  from  Moscow’s  propa¬ 
ganda  apparatus,”  Mr.  Riznik  said. 
On  the  newspaper  front,  Mr. 
Riznik  assailed  the  “folkways”  of 
the  city  room  and  bumped  editon* 
beads  for  “not  putting  the  survival 
needs  of  the  nation  first  in  a  list 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  free 
American  press.” 

The  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  he  charged,  is  merely  tumint 
to  foreigners  to  strengthen  Ameri¬ 
can  defenses  against  the  Soviet, 
and  is  “letting  the  other  fellow  do 
it" 

“Buck  passing  exists  among  edi¬ 
tors  and  in  government  depart¬ 
ments,”  he  continued.  “The  press 
associations  pass  the  buck  to  their 
clients.  Journalism  professors  talk 
only  in  theoretical  terms.  We 
seem  to  need  an  alliance  among 
us  —  a  Mass  Communications 
Treaty  Organization  in  the  U.S.A.” 

In  his  thesis,  his  correspondents 
presented  a  wide  range  of  views. 
Quotations  picked  at  random  in¬ 
clude: 

“Positive,  constructive  dissem¬ 
ination  of  the  facts  and  viewpoints 
is  far  more  important  than  d^ 
fensive  rebuttal.” 

“This  (domestic  political  propa¬ 
ganda)  constitutes  a  far  greater 
danger  to  our  nation  and  the  way 
of  life  it  affords.” 

‘To  .  .  .  attempt  to  answer  the 
enemy’s  lies,  even  while  spreading 
them  among  the  American  people, 
is  to  play  his  game  just  as  he  hopes 
you  will.” 

“I  should  think  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  counterpropaganda  is  balanced 
news  reporting  which  always  seeks 
to  find  the  truth.” 

“The  concept  of  preventative  ac¬ 
tion  might  be  investigated,  d^ 
stroying  by  debunking  in  advance." 

‘The  best  counterpropaganda  is 
sufficient  military  power  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Russians  that  the  time 
has  come  to  make  agreements  that 
will  stabilize  peace.” 

“The  correction  of  the  mislead¬ 
ing  nature  of  propaganda  planted 
in  objective  news  constitutes  a  very 
important  problem.  .  .  .  Quotes 
from  Pravda  have  often  confuted 
present-day  readers.” 

■ 

Paper  Participates 
In  Exchange  Project 

Whitehall,  N.  Y. — The  White¬ 
hall  Times  has  accepted  an  invi¬ 
tation  from  the  Department  of 
State  to  take  part  in  an  internation¬ 
al  exchange  program  for  foreign 
leaders. 

The  Times  is  still  attempting  an 
international  exchange  of  joum^ 
ists  through  World  Friendship. 
Inc.,  and  is  also  sponsoring  a  move 
to  have  Whitehall  send  a  com¬ 
munity  ambassador  to  Europe. 

James  E.  Roche  is  editor  of  the 
Times  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Roche  » 
publisher. 
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“Look  what 
Im  reading! 

"No  kidding,  Ed  ..  .  the  EDITORIAL  page! 

"You  know  me,  Ed... I’m  strictly  a  sports  page 
guy.  But  when  I  was  hom^  in  bed  last  week 
with  that  blasted  head  cold,  I  didn’t  have 
much  to  do  but  read  the  paper. 

"So,  with  time  to  burn,  I  looked  at  everything 
but  the  recipes  .  .  .  which  is  Marge’s  depart¬ 
ment,  anyways.  And,  Ed,  what  I  read  in  those 
editorials  made  me  mad  enough  to  forget  I 
felt  punk. 

"One  was  about  'Creeping  Socialism!.  It  told 
what’s  going  on  right  under  our  noses  .  .  . 
a  lot  of  undercover  work  to  turn  us  into  a 
bunch  of  spineless  dummies,  instead  of 
free  citizens. 

"It  warned  how  we  could  lose  some  or  all  of 
our  Freedoms  .  .  .  you  know,  free  speech, 
press,  vote  and  religion.  And  the  right  to 
work  or  live  where  we  please.  This  editorial 
showed  how  other  people  abroad  have  let 
socialism,  then  communism,  take  over  and 
make  slaves  out  of  them.  And  all  the  time 
these  people  thought  all  they  had  to  do 
was  let  Government  'take  care  of  them!.  And 
it  sure  did! 

"Since  then,  Ed,  I’ve  been  reading  all  the 
editorials  and  articles  ...  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Been  learning  to  think,  too.  And 
to  talk  things  over  with  my  neighbors  and 
the  fellows  we  work  with  down  at  Republic 
.  .  .  things  like  government  ownership  and 
wasteful  spending  that  can  bankrupt  a  whole 
nation  and  all  its  citizens.  Yep,  I’ve  been 
learning  to  appreciate  the  Freedoms  that  we 
have  and  other  people  dwi't.  And  best  bf  all, 
yesterday  I  REGISTERED  TO  VOTE.  .  .  and  my 
wife  did,  too!  That’s  the  BIGGEST  American 
Freedom  of  ’em  all,  and  like  a  dope  I’ve  been 
too  careless  to  protect  my  own  and  my 
family’s  interests  with  a  ballot! 

"Funny,  isn't  it?  From  a  cold  in  the  head,  I  got 
sense  in  the  head.” 

REPOLIO  STEEL 

Republic  Building  •  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 


Republic  became  strong  in  a  strong  and 
free  America.  Republic  can  REMAIS 
strong  only  in  an  America  that  remains 
strong  and  free  ...  an  America  whose  stores 
are  laden  with  the  many  fine  products  of  a 
free  Textile  Industry.  Amt.  through  Textiles,  Republic 
serves  America.  Long-wearing,  comfortable  dress  and 
suit  materials  .  .  .  gay  prints  .  .  .  smart  drapery  and 
upholsteo'  fabrics  ...  all  are  spun,  dyed  and  woven 
on  machinery  made  of  carbon,  alloy  and  stainless 
steels  .  .  .  much  of  them  from  the  mills  of  Republic. 
New.  almost  magical  synthetic  6bers  are  today  devel¬ 
op^  and  produced  with  equipment  largely  made  of 
stainless  steels,  notably  Republic's  famed  ENDURO. 
Thus  steel  does  its  part  to  help  keep  Americans  com¬ 
fortably  and  smartly  clothed  the  year  round. 

»  »  * 

This  message  it  one  of  a  series  appearing  in  national 
magazines,  and  in  newspapers  in  communities  I 
where  Republic  mills,  mines  artd  offices  are  located.  I 
for  a  full  color  reprint,  or  permission  to  reprint,  I 
urite  Dept.  L,  Republic  Steel,  Cleveland  I,  Ohio,  f 
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A  convention  of  the  nation's  ace  politi¬ 
cal  newsmen  — the  special  staff  of  the 
United  Press  — will  cover  the  national 
political  conventions  in  Chicago. 

It's  a  news  force  of  record  strength  and 
celebrated  ability.  Pictured  here  are  as 
many  members  as  space  allows:  hand¬ 
picked  editors  and  big  by-liners . . .  na¬ 
tional  and  sectional  political  experts 
. . .  vivid  feature  writers  . . .  seasoned 
Telephoto  editors  and  cameramen  and 
technicians. 

As  for  facilities,  there'll  be  news  work¬ 
rooms  in  both  Amphitheatre  and  head¬ 
quarters  hotel,  linked  to  the  convention 
platform  and  floor  and  to  candidate 
and  committee  rooms  by  multiple  tele¬ 
type  and  telephone  circuits  .  .  .  two 
plants,  at  the  convention  hall  and  the 
airport,  for  picture  processing  and  dis¬ 
patching  .  .  .  double-trunk  wires  and 
Telephoto  circuits  to  speed  news  and 
pictures  to  clients. 

United  Press  is  ready  to  cover  every  in¬ 
cident  and  aspect  of  the  big  stories— 
with  an  accuracy,  a  completeness  and 
speed  that  editors  will  nominate  best 
on  every  ballot. 

United  Press 


THE  WORLD’S  BEST  COVERAGE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  BIGGEST  NEWS 
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VICIOUS  DECREE 

THE  decree  of  Judge  Herbert  Christenberry 
in  the  New  Orleans  anti-trust  suit  against 
the  Times-Picayime  and  States  is  a  vicious 
ruling  destructive  of  any  semblance  of  free¬ 
dom  of  action  or  free  enterprise  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

The  judgment  would  prevent  the  defendant 
from  selling  advertising  space  at  rates  lower 
than  its  competitors  and  requires  that  all  fu¬ 
ture  rate  cards  have  the  approval  of  the 
court. 

Aside  from  placing  the  firm  hand  of  the 
government  and  the  courts  in  newspaper 
offices  to  regulate  newspaper  rate  practices, 
this  decree  would  wipe  out  all  rate  compe¬ 
tition.  Even  if  a  newspaper,  through  smart 
management  or  any  other  reason,  could 
profitably  scale  its  rates  lower  than  a  com¬ 
petitor,  the  court  says  this  cannot  be  done. 

Here  is  the  language  of  the  decree  by  the 
court: 

“The  defendant,  the  Times-Picayune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  is  enjoined  and  restrained 
from,  directly  or  indirectly  .  .  .  (c)  using  the 
dominant  position  of  the  defendant  to  sell 
any  newspaper  advertising  at  rates  lower  than 
those  approximating  either  (1)  the  cost  of 
producing  and  selling  such  advertising  or  (2) 
comparable  newspaper  advertising  rates  in 
New  Orleans:  provided  that  the  rates  for 
the  sale  of  general,  classified  and  local  dis¬ 
play  newspaper  advertising  initially  adopted 
by  the  defendant  after  this  judgment  becomes 
final,  shall  after  due  notice  to  the  office  of  the 
attorney  general  be  presented  by  said  defend¬ 
ant  to  this  court  for  approval  under  the  terms 
of  this  .  .  .  final  judgment  and  subsequent  rate 
cards  may  thereafter  be  presented  for  ap¬ 
proval.” 

Government  control  is  reaching  further 
and  further  into  the  newspaper  business.  No 
one  knows  where  it  will  end. 

Even  before  the  court’s  decision  in  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  case  was  cold  in 
the  files,  and  before  the  court’s  decree  was 
announced,  the  Department  of  Justice  moved 
in  on  the  Kansas  City  Star  to  pursue  its  regu¬ 
lation  of  newspaper  rate  practices.  How 
right  E  &  P  was  when  it  cited  the  Lorain, 
Mansfield,  and  New  Orleans  suits  and  said, 
June  7:  “We  believe  that  these  cases  are 
forerunners  of  others  to  come  in  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  attempt  to  regulate  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.” 

With  its  subpoena  of  all  records  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  since  Jan.  1,  1926,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  might  give  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  merely  being  on  a  fishing  expedi¬ 
tion  since  no  charge  has  been  made  against 
the  paper. 

It  is  fishing  alright,  but  we  are  convinced 
it  is  determined  only  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  its  New  Orleans  decision  which  found  that 
forced  combination  advertising  rates  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  a  competitor.  This  time,  we 
believe,  the  Department  of  Justice  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove  that  the  unit  rate  is  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  the  advertiser.  Therefore  any 
case  brought  against  the  Star  will,  in  effect, 
be  against  the  180  other  newspapers  em¬ 
ploying  similar  regulations. 

Since  it  is  flushed  with  victory  in  three 
previous  cases,  do  not  be  surprised  if  sooner 
or  later  the  Department  of  Justice  does  not 
find  a  way  to  attack  the  rate  differential 
and/or  premium  rates. 


EDIT®RIAL 


But  let  us,  who  are  of  the  day,  be  sober, 
putting  on  the  breastplate  of  faith  and  love; 
and  for  a  helmet,  the  hope  of  salvation. — 
Thessalonians,  V;  8. 

KEEP  THE  DOORS  OPEN 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  of  California  are  back¬ 
ing  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  state 
laws  clarifying  and  insuring  the  right  of  the 
people  to  access  to  public  information.  The 
proposal  sounds  like  a  good  one  to  us.  It 
warrants  the  close  watch  of  publishers  and 
editors  in  every  state  with  the  view  toward 
extending  these  provisions  to  all  other  states. 

Revealed  at  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Editorial  Conference  at 
Stanford  University  recently,  the  preamble 
to  the  new  law  states: 

“The  public  commissions,  boards  and  coun¬ 
cils  and  the  other  public  agencies  in  this 
State  exist  to  aid  in  the  conduct  of  the 
people’s  business.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  law 
that  their  actions  be  taken  openly  and  that 
their  deliberations  be  conducted  openly. 

“The  people  of  this  State  do  not  yield 
sovereignty  to  the  agencies  which  serve  them. 
The  people,  in  delegating  authority,  do  not 
give  their  public  servants  the  right  to  decide 
what  is  good  for  the  people  to  know  and 
what  is  not  good  for  them  to  know.  The 
people  insist  on  remaining  informed  so  that 
they  may  retain  control  over  the  instruments 
they  have  created.” 

That’s  straightforward  language  that  no  one 
can  misinterpret.  It  states  frankly  who  is  the 
boss — the  people  and  not  the  officials — and 
that  is  as  it  should  be. 

Accordingly,  the  law  provides  that  “all 
meetings  of  the  legislative  body  of  a  local 
agency  shall  be  open  and  public,  and  all 
persons  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  any 
meeting  of  the  legislative  body  of  a  local 
agency,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
chapter.”  It  also  provides  that  private  meet¬ 
ings  and  executive  sessions  shall  not  be  held 
except  to  consider  employment  or  dismissal 
of  an  officer  or  employe  or  to  hear  charges 
brought  against  an  officer  or  employe. 

In  its  all  inclusive  definitions,  the  law  says 
a  “local  agency”  means  “a  county,  city,  town, 
school  district,  municipal  corporation,  dis¬ 
trict,  political  subdivision,  public  corporation, 
or  any  board,  commission  or  agency  thereof, 
or  other  public  agency  of  the  State.” 

A  “legislative  body”  is  defined  as  “the 
governing  board,  commission,  directors  or 
body  of  a  local  agency,  or  any  board  of 
commission  thereof.” 

This  is  the  type  of  law  which  belongs  on 
the  statute  books  of  every  state.  It  would 
confound  all  those  misguided  officials  in  of¬ 
fice  from  the  state  capitol  to  the  smallest 
township  who  believe  they  are  sovereign  in 
deciding  what  the  people  should  know. 


FIVE  ADVANTAGES 

IT  IS  NOT  unusual  for  a  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  salesmen  to  list  the  multiple  ad¬ 
vantages  of  newspapers  over  other  media.  But 
when  an  advertising  agency  media  director 
does  it  for  the  benefit  of  agency  employes — 
that’s  news. 

That’s  what  A.  G.  Ensrud  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson’s  Chicago  office  has  done.  His 
points,  coming  from  a  large  agency  executive, 
should  be  worth  solid  gold  to  all  newspaper 
salesmen.  Here  they  are: 

1.  Newspapers  have  universal  appeal. 

2.  Newspapers  provide  intense  circulation 
coverage. 

3.  Newspapers  are  an  economical  medium. 

4.  Newspapers  are  flexible. 

5.  Newspapers  permit  self-scheduling  of 
reading. 

Under  miscellaneous  advantages,  but  no 
less  important,  he  lists:  newspapers  are  in 
preservable  form;  newspapers  can  be  easily 
and  effectively  merchandised  to  the  trade; 
newspapers  bring  quick  results. 

All  these  points  are  amplified  in  an  article 
in  this  issue. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  a  man  who  un¬ 
doubtedly  spends  millions  of  dollars  of  clients’ 
money  for  newspaper  space.  He  is  not  drag¬ 
ging  these  points  out  of  the  air — they  have 
been  driven  home  to  him  through  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  buying  space. 

Any  newspaper  adman  who  is  having 
trouble  with  a  local  account  being  lured  into 
one  of  the  glamor  media  should  have  this 
article  pasted  in  his  hat. 

TTS  TAPE 

A  FEW  newspapers  have  signed  contracts  with 
the  International  Typographical  Union  re¬ 
stricting  their  use  of  Teletypesetter  tape  to 
“purely  daily  news  items”  that  come  to  them 
over  wire  service  facilities.  In  other  words, 
these  newspapers  have  voluntarily  agreed  nev¬ 
er  to  set  feature  material  or  opinion  columns 
of  any  kind  by  Teletypesetter. 

We  believe  these  newspapers  are  signing 
j  away  their  own  freedom  of  action  and  will 
one  day  regret  it. 

I  It  seems  like  an  easy  bargaining  point  to 
I  give  way  on  right  now  when  the  volume  of 

I  feature  material  available  in  tape  is  infinites- 

simally  small.  But  remember  that  the  bogus 
I  clause  also  started  out  that  way  and  today 
^  it  is  costing  newspapers  plenty. 

Newspapers  are  entering  an  era  when 
J  every  penny  of  production  cost  should  be 

I  watched  closely.  All  short  cuts  should  be 

J  taken.  To  restrict  the  future  use  of  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter  by  a  clause  in  a  union  contract, 
J  which  the  newspaper  probably  will  never  be 
I  able  to  eliminate,  is  to  close  the  door  on  a 
potential  cost-saving  opportunity  which  may 
I  prove  vital  to  existence  some  day  hence. 

TV  IN  CHICAGO 

le  JUDGING  from  the  activities  of  politicians  in 
»r  Chicago  in  barring  radio  and  TV  equip- 

>f  ment  from  hearings  on  contests  over  state 

delegations — and  previous  restraints  on  these 
n  media  imposed  in  Washington — it  appears 
d  to  us  that  the  only  criterion  employed  so  far 
f-  in  deciding  the  issue  is  how  good  or  how 
St  bad  such  coverage  will  make  the  participants 
in  look  to  the  public. 

The  public’s  interest  is  ignored. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Raymond  Brewster,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Herald-Dispatch,  has  been  reap¬ 
pointed  to  a  nine-year  term  on  the 
West  Virginia  Board  of  Education. 


Edward  H.  Joestino,  formerly 
merchandising  manager  of  the 
PasaderuL  (Calif.)  Star-News  and 
more  recently  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  Lund  &  Heutman  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  Hawaii,  has  joined 
the  merchandising  sales  division  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin's  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  department. 


elected  president  of  “Drama 
Desk,”  New  York  theatre  repor¬ 
ters  and  editors  luncheon  club. 


Alexander  F.  Jones,  executive 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald-Journal,  was  presented  the 
Syracuse  University  School  of 
Journalism’s  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  during  ceremonies  wit¬ 
nessed  by  250  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association  June 
25. 


Emil  L.  Telfel,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  William  Allen  White 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  is  working  as  a 
copyreader  on  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade  from  June  9  to  September 
6.  He  is  an  occasional  copyreader 
for  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Cap¬ 
ital  and  was  assistant  city  editor 
in  the  summer  of  1951. 


Leonard  Adler,  former  south¬ 
ern  representative  for  the  New 
York  News  and  previously  adver¬ 
tising  salesman 
for  the  News 
and  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle, 
has  been  appoin¬ 
ted  Florida  rep¬ 
resentative  for 
the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News. 

He  will  maintain 
an  office  in  Mi¬ 
ami  Beach  under 
the  name  of  the 
Leonard  Co. 


New  managing  editor  of  the 
Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise- 
Courier  is  Dick  Revenaugh,  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Ore.)  Review  and  the  Sandy 
(Ore.)  Post.  He  replaces  Pete 
Laurs,  who  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  E  d 
Caen.  New  sports  editor  of  the 
paper  is  Box  Campbell. 


Marshall  Cox  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  joined  the  staff  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean  as  a  reporter 
June  1.  He  has  been  correspondent 
for  the  Tennessean  at  Vanderbilt 
University  for  a  year. 


Adler 


Fred  Conn,  publisher  of  the 
Denison  (Tex.)  Herald,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  appointment  as  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  raise  $30,000  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  for  an  eco¬ 
nomic  survey  of  navigation  on  the 
Red  River. 


William  H.  H.  Bierbaum  has 
been  named  advertising  manager 
of  the  Alton  (Ill.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
graph,  succeeding  the  late  Leo  A. 
Sharkey.  Mr.  Bierbaum  joined 
the  Telegraph  staff  in  1934. 


Patricu  Patterson,  formerly 
with  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Evanston  (111.) 
Daily  Mail,  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
Tribune.  Tom  Kerin  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  news  staff  has  returned  after 
a  year  in  training  with  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Air  Nation^  Guard. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Mrs.  Lorena  Molen,  editorial 
department  receptionist  for  the 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  for 
the  last  year,  has  resigned. 


Hector  Cimon,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  secretary,  has  been 
advanced  to  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
succeeding  G.  F.  Layne,  general 
manager,  who  retires  Aug.  31 
from  the  Canadian  newsprint  firm. 


Nathaniel  Marks,  former  edi¬ 
torial  staffer  on  the  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Time  and  the  New  York 
Journal- American  and  more  re¬ 
cently  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Windward  Press  on  Oahu, 
Hawaii,  has  been  appointed  news 
editor  of  the  Selma  (Calif.)  Enter¬ 
prise. 


Joseph  Shoquist,  journalism  in¬ 
structor  at  Montana  State  Univer¬ 
sity  for  the  last  two  years,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 


James  Webb  Young  is  resigning 
as  consultant  to  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  on  Mass  Communications  on 
Aug.  1  to  devote  his  attention  to 
personal  affairs. 


Clifton  L.  Paisley  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Nashville.  Tenn., 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press  to 
join  the  news  staff  of  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Times-Union. 


Knowles  Pittman,  a  reporter 
on  the  Pestigo  (Wis.)  Times  and 
former  member  of  the  Marinette 
(Wis.)  Eagle-Star  news  staff,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Galena 
(111.)  Daily  Gazette.  He  will  as¬ 
sume  his  post  late  in  July. 


Charles  A.  Vining  has  resigned 
as  an  officer  of  the  Newsprint  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canada  after  18  years 
of  service.  He  was  president, 
1934-46,  and  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  for  the  past  six 
years. 


Joan  E.  Kimberly  has  resigned 
from  the  news  staff  of  the  Rome 
(N.  Y.)  Sentinel.  On  her  return 
from  a  trip  to  Europe  she  will 
join  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press  as  assistant  women’s  editor. 


Jean  Worrall,  University  of 
Minesota  journalism  graduate,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  women’s 
department  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune. 


Arthur  Frederick,  editor  of 
the  Northampton  (Mass.)  Daily 
Hampshire  Gazette  for  the  past 
15  years  and  a  former  employe  of 
the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Newspa¬ 
pers,  has  retired  after  48  years  as 
a  newspaperman. 


Vernon  Rice,  drama  editor  of 
the  New  York  Post,  has  been 


Gordon  Slovut,  Minnesota 
journalism  graduate,  is  now  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Jefferson  City 
(Mo.)  Capital  News. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Russ  Dushinske,  editor  of  the 
Devils  Lake  (N.  D.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  re-elected  president 
of  the  North  Dakota  Wild  Life 
Federation. 


On  the  Business  Side 


John  CRtQUi,  Jr.,  formerly  of 
the  Downingtown  (Pa.)  Archive, 
and  John  P.  PERtcoLA,  formerly 
of  the  Ridgway  (Pa.)  Record,  are 
new  advertising  solicitors  for  the 
Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury. 
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POTOMAC  FEVER 


By  FLETCHER  KNEBEL 


Sparklinc  with  wit  and  satire,  POTOMAC  FEVER  is  a  dally  spot 
feature  out  of  Wasl\incton  and  concurrent  with  the  news  of  the  day. 
That  means  these  brief  paragraphs  will  have  the  conventions  as  an 
especial  target,  along  with  the  personalities  involved.  POTOMAC 
FEVER  is  a  natural  and  now  is  the  time  to  start  it. 
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-  Helen  Ruth  Huber,  art  critic 

Mary  Spillane  has  joined  the  and  columnist  for  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
staff  of  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Jour-  Post-Tribune,  is  making  a  month’s 


the  college  news  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


By  Trent  , 


tour  of  Latin 
America  via  Pan 
American  Clip¬ 
per,  to  report 
impressions  i  n 
daily  dispatches. 
She  is  accompan¬ 
ied  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  William 
Blair. 


nal-Times.  tour  of  Latin 

♦  ♦  *  America  via  Pan 

Paul  Sampson  has  left  the  staff 

of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal  Her¬ 
ald  to  become  a  reporter  for  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

«  *  * 

Arthur  B.  McGinley,  sports 
editor  of  tthe  Hartford  Times  and 
dean  of  Connecticut  sportswriters, 
will  be  honored  at  an  Art  McGin¬ 
ley  Day  in  New  Lodon,  Conn.,  on 
July  16.  He  began  his  newspaper  Roland  D. 

career  as  a  reporter  for  the  New  Huber  Kuehn,  a  long 
London  Evening  Day.  lime  editorial  employe  of  the 

*  *  *  Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily  Gazette, 

Stanley  Berchulski  has  re-  has  been  promoted  to  the  position 

signed  as  director  of  the  News  of  associate  editor  and  will  do  edi- 
Bureau,  American  International  torial  writing  and  assist  in  direct- 
College,  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  join  ing  the  news  department, 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Spring-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

field  Daily  News.  Frank  L.  Alice  G.  Dwyer  has  joined  the 


field  Daily  News.  Frank  L.  Alice  G.  Dwyer  has  joined  the  “Sonny,  your  Press  pass  gets  you  into  the  Convention,  but  not  into 

Janusz  has  been  named  acting  staff  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  _ a  smoke-titled  room. - - — 

Nph'j  ^  an  assistant  Jo  joined  the  advertising  depart-  ant  department  adjutant  and  field 


Cavanaugh,  society  ment  of  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  representative  for  the  Montana  de^ 


Nttospapfr  in  jlrnttica  NCWS  NlISS  DWYER  nRcl  DCCn  SO” 

With  which  hat  been  merged:  The  Joumalitt,  ciety  editor  of  the  Webster  c 
MV«h‘ i1?92Wr  “kt'^ei  &  (Mass.)  Times  ior  18  months 

Editor  k  Publiiher,  December  7.  i  001:  Ad ver-  ♦  ♦  * 


partment  of  the  American  Legion. 


Editor  k  Pubiither  Co.  Inc. _  formerly  reporter  for  the 

The  Eorroa  «  Pubuireb  Co.,  Inc.  VIPH'  (Wash.)  Daily  New 
Jahee  Weim^Beowh  previously  woman’s  editor 

GtnnaiPuHujtumOjfua. -  Monica  (Calif.)  I 

Seventeenth  Floor,  Timet  Tower  Outlook,  has  joined  the 

-»2nd  St.  and  Broa^waj^New  York  3«.  N.  Y  reporting  Staff  of  the  P 

BRyant  9.3052.  3053,  30M.  3055  k  3056  (Ore.)  Journal.  She  r 
Roieet  u.  Beowh.  Editor;  Jeeoue  h.  Helen  Sherman,  resigned. 
Waleee,  Monatint  Editor;  Dwicht  Behtel,  ♦  *  * 

Education  Editor;  Iaiiee  Colungs,  Rat  ,  _  _ 

Eewih,  Eewin  Knoll,  Featurts;  Lawbence  JOHN  JOSEPH  POWERS, 


;iy  eaiior  or  me  weoster  Clyde  D.  Carder,  formerly  a  N.  C.  Van  Guilder,  formerly 
lass.)  Times  for  18  months.  reporter  for  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Mar- 
*  Press  and  United  Press,  has  joined  inette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star  and  later 

Mrs.  Betty  Ann  Rettenmeir,  jj,g  public  relations  staff  of  Lewis  advertising  instructor  at  the  West 


formerly  reporter  for  the  Long-  ^  Gilman,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 
vipH'  (Wash.)  Daily  News  and  no* 

previously  woman’s  editor  of  the  Kenneth  J.  Mason,  formei 


Gilman,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  \%ginia  University,  Morgantown, 
*  ♦  *  W.  Va.,  has  become  associated 

Kenneth  J.  Mason,  former  ad-  with  the  Knox  Reeves  Advertising 


Santa  Monica^  (Calif.)  Evening  vertising  promotion  manager  of  the  Agency  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in 
Outlook,  has  joined  the  general  York  World-Telegram  and  the  merchandising  department, 

r^orting  staff  of  the  Portland  2nd  a  past  president  of  the  ♦  •  • 

(Ore.)  Journal.  She  replaces  National  Newspaper  Promotion  As-  Gordon  Sears,  former  manager 
Helen  Sherman,  resigned.  sociation,  has  been  appointed  pro-  of  the  United  Press  bureau  in  Ra- 

*  *  *  motion  director  of  the  American  leigh,  N.  C.,  was  released  recently 


Eewih,  E^in  Knoll,  Featurrs;  Lawbence  JoHN  JOSEPH  POWERS,  1952  Magazine  from  aCtivC  duty  with  thc  Marine 

y°'''"sity  of  *  ♦  •  corps  and  has  joined  the  public 

^teorch  Manattr;  Janet  Haelett,  Librarian.  Notre  Dame  and  formerly  With  GILBERT  E.  BLACKFORD,  former  relations  firm  of  Carl  Byoir  & 
Cy  ELBE  T.  Stuaet,  PMisktr;  Leach  Lanet.  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has  drama  editor  of  the  New  York  Associates,  Inc.,  in  New  York  City. 
Aderrtisinl  P^^Mio*  ^Mau^ir  Staff  of  the  Som/Zi  Journal- American  and  promotion  *  *  ♦ 


— Copy-^Ttati»t:  Ro^eut  P. 

Jot,  Direct^  of  Circulation;  Gsorcb  H, 

oTtiATE,  Cifculation  Manaier;  Evbltn  Z.  t  c  c  u*  ^  <  kU  . ^  '  ••• —  •• —  -  —  , 

Kolojat,  CUssifiid  ManagcTa _  LARRY  MSK,  tormer  cniei  ot  tnc  program  promotion  for  the  Dc-  patch-Pioneer  Press  in  general  and 

W^in^  d,  D.  c.  Burtau,  James  l  Butlee.  copy  desk  of  the  San  Diego  partment  of  Public  Relations  of  the  retail  advertising  sales,  has  joined 
MEtropolt,To8235s2l0S2L^’  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune,  has  National  Council  of  the  Churches  the  New  York  staff  of  Ridder- 

i^icato  Burtau,  StO  Loudon  GuaronUt  W 


Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 


manager  for  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  has  been  named  director 


Warren  Mitchell,  formerly 
with  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 


heen  named  to  the  new  post  of  Christ  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


Atcidtnt  BU^,  ieo  North  Michitan  Aot.,  Chi-  executive  news  editor.  He  will 

supervision  of  the  news  and  russell  Hays,  a  former  sports  Davis  L.  Barkr,  maritime  re- 

Jdoertiitnt  HipreitHtatirt. _ |  cifY  desks  and  of  production  prob-  news  editor  at  Associated  Press,  porter  for  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 

PMadtiphia  Burtau,  1046  Commercial  Trust  Icms  generally.  jj2s  joined  the  S.  R.  Leon  Co.,  Inc.,  Pilot  for  four  years  before  he 

i»E.'’Td!*W«en^o"«  ^  r'  *  *  *  ,  A  t  1  as  an  account  executive.  joined  the  staff  of  the  Norfolk 

pEAcoNrrn; _ _  Beach  Conger.  resort  and  travel  *  ♦  ♦  Port  Authority  in  charge  of  com- 

Coast  Editor,  CAunuLLV/A-nou,  Milts  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Russell  Hays,  former  sports  mercial  development,  has  resigned 
rWBime,  has  been  elected  presi-  editor  of  the  old  Kelso  (Wash.)  to  accept  a  position  as  assistant  to 

^HCAN  A.  Scott.  Suiu  2,  Ptnthoutt  Mills  Association  Of  Travel  Daily  Kelsonian-Trlbune,  and  more  the  president  of  Stevenson  4 

fvi'wasMrt^lBo^tid'^u.^A^^.Y’^^  Writers  of  Ncw  York.  recently  journalism  instructor  at  Young,  Inc.,  which  operates  the 

Dunkirk  8.4151. _ | Portland  University,  has  purchased  Norfolk  Army  Base  and  other  port 

London,  Entiand  Ojfict:  Allan  Delafone,  s  --  from  Leon  Jackson,  the  Commer-  facilities  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

where  They  Are  Now  cial  Review,  Portland,  Ore.,  the  *  *  * 

ParisT~F^a,tijr~Editor.  G.  LANCEijLAN^  48.  city’s  oldest  publication.  ^ANcrs  X.  ZuzoLO,  oneUme 

Avraue  de  Parit,  Vinccnnei  (Seine)  Copiei  JOSEPH  ROSAPEPE,  former  ASSO-  ♦  ♦  ♦  United  PrCSS  Staffer,  haS  bcCfl 

Am^«n“ ^fom!{ionsJr^iL»“™«biUoL  Journal  of  Com-  Alfred  K.  Walter,  formerly  upped  to  director  of  press  infer- 

PEfit  (ler),  FrEDce.  ’  merce  corresDondcnt  in  Italy,  has  associated  with  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  mation  for  Mutual  Broadcasting 


Johns,  publishers’  representatives. 


has  joined  the  S.  R.  Leon  Co.,  Inc., 
as  an  account  executive. 


9.*'('**‘* Writers  of  New  York 

^7o  IFilshtrt  Boulevard,  Lot  Anielts  5,  Tel 

Dunkirk  8-4151.  _ 


Lsntdon,  Entiand  Ofict:  Allan  Delafone,  mwn  mi  w  wt 

Court,  Muswtii  Hill,  Where  They  Are  Now 

Parit,  Franct,  Editor,  G.  Lahgelaai^  48, 

Avenue  de  Peril.  Vincennei  (Seine)  C!opiei  JOSEPH  ROSAPEPE,  former  ASSO- 
AJISS^n*  dialed  Press  and  Journal  of  Com- 

Paris  (icr),  France.  merce  correspondent  in  Italy,  has 


Paris  (ler),  France^ _ | _  merce  ^correspondent  in  Italy,  has  associated  with  the  Lancfl5/er  (Pa.)  mation 

Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  joined  the  public  relations  firm  of  New  Era  and  the  Greensboro  System. 

**®*  '‘8lMy  Dudley,  Anderson  and  Yutzy.  (N.  C.)  News-Record  has  joined 

_ For  SubKription  Retn  m  Pii^  3  *  *  ♦  ♦  *  publicity  and  public  relations  Don/ 
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♦  ♦  *  the  publicity  and  public  relations  Donald  J.  Sterling,  managing 

Jack  Senn,  former  sports  editor  staff  of  Beaumont,  Heller  and  editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  has  Sperling,  Inc.,  advertising  agency.  Journal  since  1919  until  his  re- 
been  appointed  executive  director  Reading,  Pa.  tirement  in  March,  has  joined  the 

of  Universal  Press,  Toledo.  •  •  •  staff  of  pacific  Power  &  Light  com- 


E.  William  Fairfield,  former 
United  Press  staffer  in  Chicago, 


Reading,  Pa.  tirement  in  March,  has  joined  the 

•  •  •  staff  of  Pacific  Power  &  Light  com- 

Lou  Babb,  former  Associated  pany,  Portland,  as  public  affain 
Press  staffer  in  the  Helena,  Mont.,  consultant, 
bureau,  has  been  appointed  assist-  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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Wedding  Bells 


Roger  Baele,  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune’s  photogra¬ 
phy  staff,  and  Miss  Mary  Beth 
KoMivES,  May  24. 

*  •  * 

Leonard  W.  Halpert,  Bu0alo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  editorial 
writer,  and  Miss  Shirley  Rae 

Small,  May  25. 

*  *  « 

Clifford  E.  Owsley,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Jourrml  courthouse 
reporter,  to  Miss  Louise  Hardi¬ 
son,  May  17. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Doris  Haoen,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  secretary  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Aberdeen 

(S.  D.)  American-News,  to  John 
Francis  Smith,  on  the  News  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  June  9. 

*  •  • 

Miss  Janet  Elizabeth  Calla¬ 
han,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  travel 
editor,  to  Thomas  M.  KREn>ER, 
June  9. 

•  •  * 

Edythe  Johnson,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  for  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Sales  Bureau,  and 
John  Hare,  June  27. 

*  *  * 

Jimmie  Howle,  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle  news  staff,  and  Miss 
Mary  Hilliard  of  Florence,  S.  C., 
May  19. 

«  «  * 

Anthony  Higgins,  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  News- 
Journal  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Hoffman  Mc¬ 
Pherson  of  Wynnewood,  Pa., 
June  7. 


Births 


Fred  Workman,  of  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Mrs.  Workman  are 
parents  of  a  baby  boy,  their  first 
child,  bom  May  28. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  P.  Hoyt,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  (Colo.) 
Free  Press,  and  Mrs.  Hoyt  are 
parents  of  their  second  daughter. 

*  *  * 

Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Sun-Times,  and  Mrs.  Field  are 
the  parents  of  a  son  bora  June  1. 

*  «  « 

John  C.  Bloomquist,  reporter, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  and 
Mrs.  Bloomquist,  are  parents  of 
a  baby  boy,  their  first  child. 

<*  *  * 

Dick  Shelton,  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal’s  Trade 
News,  and  Mrs.  Shelton  are  par¬ 
ents  of  their  second  daughter,  I 
Sherry  Lee,  bora  June  10.  The  ^ 
little  girls  have  one  brother.  ' 

*  *  * 

Melvin  Mencher,  capitol  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Journal,  in  Santa  Fe,  and 
Mrs.  Mencher,  announce  the 

birth  of  their  second  child,  Mari¬ 
anne  Theresa,  June  9. 


^  AIR  ME 


Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


The  delicately  mstrumented  model  is 
towed  down  the  tank’s  100-yard  length 
from  a  fixture  mounted  on  a  monorail.  All 
landing  and  take-off  speeds  can  be  simu¬ 
lated.  A  wave-making  machine  reproduces 
different  types  of  seas.  And  the  hull  is 
photographed  above  and  below  the  water¬ 
line  during  the  run  by  a  series  of  cameras 
and  mirrors  while  performance  data  is 
electronically  recorded. 


N»w  Shapa  for  a  Soaptano  ...  A  radically 
new  flying  boat  hull  bottom,  affixed  to  the 
wing  and  hull  crown  of  a  World  War  II 
vintage  seaplane,  is  being  tested  by  Mar¬ 
tin.  Designed  as  research  model  M-270, 
the  Navy  plane’s  long,  slender  hull  em¬ 
bodies  in  full-scale  the  results  of  years  of 
extensive  towing  tank  and  wind  tunnel 
tests.  For  years,  flying  boat  engineers  have 
looked  toward  longer,  slimmer  hulls  to 
provide  superior  aerodynamic  perform¬ 
ance  while  retaining  or  improving  the  out¬ 
standing  hydrodynamic  characteristics  of 
modern  seaplanes  like  the  sub-hunting 
Martin  P5M-1  Marlin.  Now,  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  jet  power  makes  more  efficient 
hulls  even  more  necessary. 


fistful  of  Powor  .  .  .  An  electro-mechanical 
muscle  designed  to  move  control  surfaces 
on  supersonic  and  other  high-speed  planes 
is  no  larger  than  a  man’s  fist,  weighs  about 
a  pound.  Yet,  according  to  its  manufac¬ 
turer,  it  can  take  an  electrical  impulse 
“barely  strong  enough  to  tickle  a  mos¬ 
quito’’  and  turn  it  into  enough  power  to 
move  a  streetcarl 


Kubborixod  Kupways  ...  At  the  U.  S.  Air 

Force’s  request,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  is  testing  rubberized  paving  for  run¬ 
ways;  not  to  make  landings  smoother,  but 
to  determine  its  resistance  to  jet  fuel. 
Certain  types  of  runway  paving  now  in 
use  disintegrate  when  jet  fuel  is  spilled 
on  them. 


Towing  Tank  Tosts  preceded  construction  of 
the  Martin  M-270  test  seaplane  hull  de¬ 
scribed  above.  Here,  a  model  of  the  M-270 
begins  a  test  run  in  the  towing  tank  at 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  Lines  on 
the  model  coincide  with  lines  painted  on 
the  full-scale  hull  at  same  relative  distance 
to  prove  out  towing  tank  findings  and, 
incidentally,  prove  this  method  of  testing. 


High  Lights  . . .  U.  S.  aircraft  manufacturers 
have  built  approximately  450,000  air¬ 
planes  since  Charles  Lindbergh  first  flew 
solo  nonstop  from  New  York  to  Paris  25 
years  ago  . . .  The  first  U.  S.  jets  to  fight  in 
Korea  habitually  took  off  carrying  loads 
equal  to  the  weight  of  two  average  auto¬ 
mobiles  slung  under  their  slender  wings . . . 
A  U.S.A.F.  bombardment  division  of  two 
medium  jet  bomber  wings  corresponds  to 
an  industry  of  4,000  employees  and  a  net 
worth  of  y 120,000,000. 


Kooping  Up-To-Dato  is  extremely  important 
in  producing  any  military  aircraft  if  it  is 
to  be  an  effective  weapon.  In  the  case  of 
the  B-57A  Canberra  night  intruder  being 
built  by  Martin,  especially  close  liaison  is 
maintained  with  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  to 
keep  up  with  new  tactical  developments  as 
they  unfold  in  Korea.  With  .Air  Force 
guidance,  and  without  slowing  production 
progress,  Martin  keeps  the  B-57.A  abreast 
of  needs  indicated  by  actual  combat  ex¬ 
perience.  When  this  first  jet  night  intruder 
goes  into  action,  it  will  be  a  completely 
modern  weapon  and  insurance  against  the 
enemy  moving,  resting,  or  rallying  safely 
under  cover  of  darkness  or  weather. 


Bottor  Than  Row  Carrots  .  .  .  The  U.  S.  A.  F. 

School  of  Aviation  Medicine  has  developed 
a  new  type  of  glasses  which  should  prove  a 
big  assist  for  recalled  pilots  of  World  War 
II  vintage,  whose  night-flying  vision  isn’t 
quite  as  sharp  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Cor¬ 
rective  lenses  in  sunglass  frames  are  coated 
with  magnesium  fluoride,  which  cuts  re¬ 
flection  in  half. 


^  AIRCRAFT 

BufUtrt  V  Atrcr^  Sin€0  1909 
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PROMOTION 


L.A.Examiner*sResearch 


able  goods  buying.  think  big,  plan  big,  act  big! 

Also  covered  are  such  elements  For  which  message  alone  this 
as  national  income,  taxes,  savings,  was  “ 

population  growth,  national  de-  serious  study  and  examina- 

fense  expenditures,  and  durable  hon. 


Project  Examines  All  U.S. 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


The  contribution  of  news¬ 
paper  research  departments  to  the 
economic  literature  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  knowledge  of  the  country, 
as  has  frequently  been  remarked 
in  this  space,  is  tremendous. 

There  is  no  index  to  it,  nor  any 
adequate  measure  of  it.  But  with¬ 
out  it,  U.  S.  business  and  industry 
would  be  put  to  an  enormous  extra 
expenditure  every  year.  For  the 
market  information  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  provide  is  vital  to  the 
progress  of  our  business  and  in¬ 
dustry — and  the  newspapers  pro¬ 
vide  it  free  upon  request. 

Most  of  the  economic  research 
the  newspapers  provide  is  local 
market  information.  This  is  the 
field  in  which  they  operate  best, 
because  the  local  market  is  the 
field  they  know  best.  They  can 
well  leave  it  to  the  so-called  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  or  radio-TV  net¬ 
works,  to  undertake  economic  re¬ 
search  on  a  wider  scale. 

Yet  here  comes  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner  with  an  am¬ 


bitious  economic  research  project 
which  concerns  itself  not  at  all 
with  its  local  market,  but  with  the 
whole  economic  picture  of  the 
whole  country.  If  there  is  a  Los 
Angeles  application,  it  is  only  be¬ 
cause  Los  Angeles  is  a  part  of 
the  country,  although  some  of  this 
research  does  apply  specifically  to 
Southern  California. 

“Who  said:  There’s  no  tomor¬ 
row?”  is  the  intriguing  title  given 
the  Examiner’s  project.  Its  au¬ 
thor  is  William  Dover,  manager  of 
the  Examiner’s  business  research 
division.  It  is  an  examination  of 
the  economic  guideposts  of  the 
nation  over  an  18-year  period, 
leaching  back  to  1939  and  pro¬ 
jecting  into  1956. 

What  Mr.  Dover  has  done  is  to 
provide  a  series  of  bar  charts  and 
a  running  explanation.  These 
cover  such  basic  elements  of  the 
national  economy  as  gross  na¬ 
tional  product,  personal  income, 
consumer  buying  power,  consumer 
expenditures,  retail  sales,  and  dur- 


(AdvtrtUemtnt'i 


How  to  sell  more 
national  linage 

New  Printers*  Ink  booklet  suggests 
ways  to  get  more  advertising 


We'\x  just  put  together  a  new 
edition  of  our  fast-reading  folder, 
“Advertising  to  Advertisers  —  a 
Basic  Sales  Tool  for  Newspapers” 
that  present  some  of  our  ideas  on 
how  you  can  capture  more  national 
advertising  for  your  newspaper. 
Last  year's  edition  was  a  “sellout” ; 
more  than  600  copies  went  out  to 
newspaper  executives  ever>'\vhere. 
Now  it’s  been  brought  up  to  date, 
revised  and  again  is  offered  to  you 
without  charge.  (Yes,  you  can  have 
more  than  one  copy  if  you  like.) 
Among  the  subjects  it  covers 
are:  Continuity,  the  National  Ad¬ 
vertiser’s  Media  Decision,  Where 
to  Begin  Your  Promotion,  etc. 
You’ll  find  that  this  Printer’s  Ink 
booklet  is  right  in  line  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  your  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing.  And  it  sums  up,  in  short 
order,  some  of  the  things  you  can 
do  now  to  help  boost  your  national 
linage. 

Naturally  it  carries  a  pitch  for 
Printers’  Ink.  That’s  because 
we’re  convinced — on  the  basis  of 
results — that  consistent  advertising 


in  Printers’  Ink 
does  a  remark¬ 
able.  low-cost 
selling  job  for 
you. 


Bob  Kenyon 


And  that's  be¬ 
cause  our  23,309 
net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  takes  your 
story  home  to  the 
group  of  advertising,  management, 
sales  and  agency  executives  who 
buy  almost  all  national  (and  a  lot 
of  local)  newspaper  advertising 
today. 


(For  example,  one  of  the  pages  in 
our  booklet  show's  you  in  simple, 
factual  charts  how  you  reach  the 
largest  audience  of  Buyers  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  anywhere  when  you  adver¬ 
tise  in  Printers’  Ink.) 


I  .\  letter  from  you  today  will  rush 
your  copy  of  “Advertising  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers — 3.  Basic  Sales  Tool  for 
Newspapers”  to  you  by  return  mail. 
I  think  you’ll  find  it  worth  having. 


ROBERT  E.  KENYON,  JR. 

ADVER'nsiNG  DIREXZTOB 


inters’ Ink 


205  East  42Bd  Street,  New  Yerk  17.  N.  Y. 
Chicato  •  Pasadena  •  AtianU  •  Bostea  •  Leadea 


goods  production. 

Mr.  Dover  divides  his  study  in¬ 
to  five  periods:  1939-41,  pre-war 
“normalcy”;  1942-45,  the  war, 
obviously  abnormal;  1946-49,  post¬ 
war  reconversion;  1950-53,  re¬ 
armament,  years  of  “tension”;  and 
1954-56,  “guns  and  butter.” 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
provide  management  with  certain 
basic  economic  information  on 
which  it  can  base  the  judgments 
that  will  influence  and  guide  its 
future  actions.  In  the  opinion  of 
one  who  is  far  from  an  economic 
expert,  it  appears  to  do  its  job  of 
informing  exceedingly  well.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  “story”  is  easy  to  follow 
and  understand. 

There  are  23  charts,  in  full 
color,  in  this  volume,  with  sup¬ 
porting  figures  and  full  explana¬ 
tion.  In  his  conclusion,  Mr. 
Dover  takes  a  sharp  look  at  the 
immediate  future,  1952,  and  a 
longer  look  at  the  remote  future, 
1956.  The  conclusion  serves  also 
as  a  capsule  summary  of  the  na¬ 
tional  economic  picture  for  now 
and  for  the  future. 

“Those  who  sit  and  wait  for 
the  future  to  solve  their  business 
woes,”  says  Mr.  Dover,  “may  be 
headed  for  a  disappointment. 
There  is  no  magic  wand  that  can 
be  waved  to  ease  the  pressures 
of  today.  There  is  no  secret  for¬ 
mula  ....  There  is  no  Great 
Prophet  coming  up  to  lead  the 
businessman  out  of  the  wilderness 
of  price  regulations,  credit  restric¬ 
tions,  and  high  operating  costs,  in¬ 
to  the  Promised  Land  of  easier 
and  greater  profits. 

“There  is,  however,  the  proven 
system  of  skilled  advertising,  ag¬ 
gressive  merchandising  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  selling.  Each  businessman 
has  the  answer  in  his  own  hip 
pocket.  It  is  wrapped  within  the 
experience,  the  initiative,  the  com¬ 
petitive  spirit,  the  zest  to  achieve 
that  has  made  the  great  American 
I  economic  system. 

“Therefore,  don’t  be  afraid  to 
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Poney  Express 

Denver’s  Rocky  Mountain 
News  should  be  basking  this  week 
in  the  promotional  glory  of  one 
of  the  grandest  community  stunts 
in  the  country,  the  Idaho  Springs- 
Central  City  Pony  Express  Race. 
The  fifth  annual  running  of  the 
race  took  place  last  week  as  cli¬ 
max  to  the  opening  day  of  the 
Central  City  Opera  Festival. 

Riders  in  the  race  follow  the 
route  the  News’  private  pony  ex¬ 
press  took  in  the  1860s,  carrying 
newspapers  and  mail.  This  year, 
their  saddlebags  carried  mail  for  ^ 
collectors,  the  mail  being  post¬ 
marked  at  Central  City  and  re-  , 
turned  to  them  with  a  special 
cachet  designed  by  Jack  Shannon, 
News  artist. 

Here’s  a  promotion  rich  in  tra¬ 
dition  and  meaning  for  its  com¬ 
munity.  And  that’s  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  kind. 

Voice  oi  America 
Several  weeks  ago,  some  4,500 
persons  crowded  into  New  York’s 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  finals  in  the  New  York 
Journal- American’s  annual  Tourn¬ 
ament  of  Orators. 

This  is  the  tenth  year  the  Jour- 
nal-American  has  sponsored  this 
contest  among  high  school  and 
college  students.  The  Tournament 
of  Orators,  for  all  its  stiff  and 
rather  forbidding  title,  has  become 
the  largest  civic  event  of  its  kind 
in  the  country. 

But  biggest  or  no,  this  is  a 
newspaper  civic  promotion  worthy 
of  the  highest  plaudits.  For  here 
is  given  expression  to  what  is  the 
true  “voice  of  America,”  the  voice 
of  its  young  leaders  who  will  com¬ 
mand  its  future. 

Consider  first  the  extent  of  this 
promotion.  More  than  400  schools 
and  colleges  were  represented. 
More  than  100,000  persons  attend¬ 
ed  the  preliminary  contests.  Deans 
and  presidents  of  20  colleges  at¬ 
tended.  In  its  10  years,  more  than 
a  million  students  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  this  promotion,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  has 
been  awarded  the  winners. 

Consider  this  year’s  winners: 
the  daughter  of  Irish  immigrants, 
an  Ivy  college  student,  a  Jewish 
cabinetmaker’s  son,  a  dentist’s 
daughter,  an  ex-GI,  a  policeman’s 
son,  and  the  son  of  a  Negro  Army 
colonel.  Here,  surely,  is  democ¬ 
racy  at  work. 

The  t\yo  top  winners,  out  of  the 
I0,(X)0  students  who  participated 
this  year,  were  the  Jewish  cabinet¬ 
maker’s  son,  who  won  the  collegi¬ 
ate  prize,  and  the  Negro  colonel’s 
son,  who  won  the  high  school 
prize.  These  prizes,  incidentally, 
were  $1000  each  and  a  Freedom 
of  Speech  Statuette. 
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Consistent,  high  and  diversified  production  creates  a 
healthy,  wealthy,  active  market. 

Pennsylvania  is  that  kind  of  a  market.  It’s  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  producing  areas.  It  leads  all  other 
States  in  employment  of  workers  in  more  than  50 
basic  industries ;  is  second  in  employment  in  another 
100. 

Pennsylvania  also  has  more  small  towns  than  any 
other  State  in  America — towns  of  under  100,000  City 
Zone.  That’s  where  the  big  part  of  the  marketplace 


is  located  in  Pennsylvania.  That’s  where  the  bulk 
of  the  1,164,500  factory  production  workers  live  .  .  . 
and  buy. 

This  is  your  market  to  sell.  And  the  smartest,  most 
efficient,  most  profitable  way  to  do  it  is  through  the 
top-notch,  well-edited,  well-read  hometown  news¬ 
papers  serving  these  communities. 

They’re  a  wonderful  buy,  too — less  than  $1.55  a  line 
for  all  20  of  the  newspapers  listed  on  this  page. 


Pennsylvania 


mii|iiillintiii!iiiii:!riiii 


has  more  daily  newspapers 
than  any  other  State 

newspaper  advertising  works  best 
in  a  newspaper-minded  market  .  .  . 


BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURS  PUBLIC  OPINION  |E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROG¬ 
RESS  |E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  |E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  |E)  •  HAZLETON 
STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M)  •  INDIANA  GAZEHE  (E)  •  JEANNETTE  NEWS-DISPATCH  |E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW 
CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  |E)  •  WASHINGTON 
OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M&E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  GAZEHE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


News  *  Newest  History 
260  Years  of  Profiles 

By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  New  York 


MAKERS  OF  MODERN  JOURNALISM. 
By  Kenneth  Stewart  and  John  l^bbel. 
New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  614 
pp.  $6.65. 


History  never  quite  repeats  it¬ 
self.  Yet  similar  forces  in  similar 
circumstances  bring  similar  results. 
Thus  the  past  should  warn  the 
present,  or  encourage  it — a  lot 
more  often  than  it  does. 

So,  to  imderstand  the  fourth 
estate — as  a  power  in  public  wel¬ 
fare — one  must  understand  Ma¬ 
caulay.  Macaulay  was  a  young 
commoner  when  he  lifted  all 
English  eyes  to  the  press  gallery 
and  dubbed  it  “an  estate  more 
powerful  than  all  the  rest.”  The 
brilliant  young  Whig  was  a  fight¬ 
ing  liberal,  and  he  called  for  the 
press  to  light  a  way  to  stronger 
democracy  in  social  and  political 
life. 

To  understand  Macaulay  at  28, 
one  must  understand  blind  Milton, 
who  saw  so  clearly  and  fought 
the  censors.  To  understand  Mil- 
ton,  one  must  understand  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate  of  Cromwell  and  the 
Restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 

To  understand  Macaulay  in  his 
fifties — older,  fatter,  secure,  and 
indifferent — one  must  remember 
that  the  warnings  of  history  are 
less  widely  heard  than  the  invita¬ 
tions  to  laissez-faire.  The  road 
to  liberty,  rough  and  bloody,  is 
strewn  with  more  comfortable 
ruins  than  scarred  monuments. 

In  warning  journalists  against 
lethargy  in  public  vigil,  the  Rev. 
Edwin  Poteat  recalls  in  The  Mast¬ 
head  that  Macaulay,  grown  com¬ 
fortable  and  elevated  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  wrote  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome  where  once  he  had  rebuked 
undemocratic  power. 

* 

Rebuke  is  seldom  comfortable. 
And  Macaulay,  the  once  bold 
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critic,  came  in  his  slough  of  rank 
and  distinction,  to  be  sicklied  o’er 
with  a  pale  cast  of  unmindful  ease. 
He  came  to  regard  “good”  as 
something  good  to  eat  or  wear, 
not  something  right  for  democ¬ 
racy. 

Well,  he  wasn’t  the  first  or  the 
last.  Red  warnings  from  history 
— and  bright  torches  of  encour¬ 
agement — light  the  story  of  nations 
and  of  newspapers.  But  usually 
they’ve  been  too  dimly  lit,  or 
blurred  under  cumbersome  words, 
to  be  stirringly  readable.  Histories 
often  have  been  bones  of  record, 
not  the  immortal  sinews  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

♦  ♦  * 

So  THE  NEWS  of  this  Stewart- 
Tebbel  tapestry  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism  is  that  it  comes  extraordin¬ 
arily  alive.  Ben  Harris,  John 
Campbell,  the  Franklins,  and 
Peter  Zenger  publish  and  go  to 
jail  and  evolve  a  formula — as 
breathing  and  sweating  and  current 
as  though  we’d  met  them  late  yes¬ 
terday  in  Sedalia  or  Laramie. 

Stewart  and  Tebbel  weave  their 
history  around  principal  characters 
in  the  epic;  and  keep  them  alive. 
Colonial  editors  of  revolt,  partisan 
editors,  the  Bennetts,  Greeley, 
Dana,  Pulitzer,  and  Hearst,  Nel¬ 
son,  Watterson,  and  Scripps  seem 
like  old-timers  at  an  ASNE  meet¬ 
ing  with  Howard,  Knight,  the 
Cowles  brothers,  Gannett,  Erwin 
Canham,  Palmer  Hoyt,  Roy  Rob¬ 
erts,  and  Elmer  Davis.  It  is  a 
fascinating  mural,  clear  with  liai¬ 
son,  background — and  alive. 

The  graphic  sequence,  unflag¬ 
ging  interest,  and  the  flesh-and- 
blood  literary  quality  are  worth 
noting,  I  think.  For  the  present 
is  a  swinging  door  through  which 
the  future  jostles  to  the  past.  The 
past  had  better  be  articulate,  or 
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Shriners  Buy  Up 
90,000  Papers 

Miami,  Fla. — Shriners  and  the 
Miami  Herald  took  a  “shrine”  to 
each  other  during  the  Nobles’  five- 
day  convention  here  recently — if 
statistics  from  the  Herald’s  sou¬ 
venir  “mail-away”  edition  mean 
anything. 

Throwing  its  full  staff  on  the 
project,  the  Herald  printed  nearly 
11  columns  of  Shrine  news  and 
83  pieces  of  art,  including  eight 
solid  picture  pages,  in  that  one 
edition  for  June  20.  Shriners  re¬ 
sponded  by  buying  90,000  copies. 

the  door  will  jam.  And  we’d  better 
listen  as  we  push. 

Danger  lurks  in  letting  history 
strut  in  a  pageant  of  men  and 
women.  Forces  and  situations  may 
fade  out.  But  these  authors  avoid 
the  fault.  Logic  and  formula  come 
clearly  from  their  picture. 

*  *  * 

Harris  in  his  Publick  Occurr¬ 
ences  of  September  25,  1690 

showed  sound  news  sense  and  co¬ 
gent  style.  He  might  have  made 
a  good  editor.  But  forces  against 
him  were  too  great.  The  public 
appetite  for  regular  news,  the 
strong  habit  for  needing  newspa¬ 
pers  had  yet  to  be  established. 
Wide  opinion  was  not  ready  to 
support  him  —  uncomfortably  — 
against  suppression. 

So  a  dull  but  recurrent  John 
Campbell  had  to  serve  a  while. 
Pungent,  out-spoken  Franklin  had 
to  stimulate  news-hunger.  The 
moil  of  views  over  tyranny  and 
taxation  had  to  set  the  stage  for 
the  historic  fight  over  Zenger’s 
New-York  Weekly  Journal. 

Through  it  all  one  remembers 
Milton  and  Macaulay  who  grew 
fat.  And  the  long,  bloody  road  to 
freedom  we  take  too  much  for 
granted  might  have  to  be  trod 
again.  When  two  Air  Force  “pub¬ 
lic  relations”  officers  march  into 
an  American  city  room  and  start 
advising  how  copy  should  be 
changed — even  though  the  case  is 
isolated — it  is  time  to  read  again 
this  book  about  Zenger  and  Nel¬ 
son,  and  about  Roy  Roberts  and 
Erwin  Canham  and  Palmer  Hoyt. 
And  Ralph  McGill  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

*  *  « 

In  Georgia,  a  Klan  stronghold, 
McGill  wrote  of  the  choice  of  a 
horse-doctor  as  Imperial  Wizard: 

“For  the  first  time,  the  Klan 
has  chosen  a  proper  man,  a  veter¬ 
inarian  skilled  in  dealing  with 
dumb  animals.” 

Of  Mark  Ethridge,  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal,  the 
authors  write: 

“Ethridge,  who  by  his  own 
volition,  owned  no  stock  in  the 
papers  he  published,  kept  in  the 
forefront  of  public  opinion  by  his 
outspoken  utterances,  and  often 
proved  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  his 
more  orthodox  fellow  publishers. 
In  one  speech  he  discussed  reasons 


for  much  of  the  public’s  apparent 
distrust  of  the  press.” 

The  authors  write  of  Roy  Rob¬ 
erts’  vigorous  and  brilliant  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star  in  its  present  period  “of 
greater  glory”;  of  Palmer  Hoyt’s 
gifted  re-animation  of  the  Denver 
Post,  taking  13  Rocky  Mountain 
Empire  states  as  his  domain,  and 
of  the  present  Joseph  Pulitzer’s 
bringing  to  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch  the  visible  and  tri¬ 
umphant  survival  of  the  ideals  his 
father  gave  to  American  journal¬ 
ism  nearly  a  century  ago.  For 
Jbseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.  is  a  great 
publisher  in  his  own  right. 

Here  then  is  a  clear,  revealing 
tapestry  of  the  American  press. 
Its  personalized,  biographical  his¬ 
tory  unfolds  against  an  accurate, 
never  cluttering  background.  It  is 
a  fairly  brief,  fascinating  story  of 
free  speech  in  the  United  States — 
of  improved  public  taste,  of  raised 
intellectual  levels,  of  eternal  vigil¬ 
ance  against  public  corruption  and 
journalistic  obesity,  and  of  the 
daily  chronicle  of  the  world’s  latest 
twenty-four  hours. 

■ 

OPC  Files  Protest 
On  La  Razon  Closing 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America  has  appealed  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Bolivia  to  permit  the  news¬ 
paper  La  Razon,  closed  by  armed 
partisans  of  the  new  regime,  to  re¬ 
sume  publication. 

The  letter,  addressed  to  Victor 
Paz  Estenssoro,  was  written  by 
William  P.  Gray,  OPC  president, 
and  Bruno  Shaw,  chairman  of  the 
club’s  Freedom  of  the  Press  com¬ 
mittee,  and  says  in  part: 

“It  is  our  belief  that  in  freedom 
of  the  press  lies  the  freedom  of 
the  people  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

“We  are  advised  that  unreason¬ 
able  demands  have  been  made  on 
the  publishers  of  La  Razon,  who, 
we  are  informed,  are  anxious  to 
resume  publication.  .  .  .  Here  in 
our  country,  the  closing  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  held  contrary  to  the  con¬ 
cept  of  freedom  of  the  press  .  .  . 
It  is  the  reason  why  this  club  ,  .  . 
is  moved  to  make  an  appeal  to 
your  Excellency  to  use  his  good 
offices  to  enable  La  Razon  to  re¬ 
sume  publication.” 

The  newspaper  won  the  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  award  in  1947  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  inter- 
American  journalism.  The  new 
government  has  refused  protection 
to  plant  and  personnel. 

■  :  I 

Joint  Meeting 

Richmond,  Va.  —  Officials  of 
the  Maryland  Press  Association 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association  to  hold 
the  Summer  meeting  jointly  at 
Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va.,  on 
Aug.  8  and  9.  Associated  Press 
members  of  both  states  will  meet 
Aug.  8  to  discuss  mutual  problems 
including  the  recently  inaugurated 
2-state  teletypesetter  network. 
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to  those  who  actually  create  the  “VII.  Competitors  are  entitled 
newspaper.  to  fair  treatment  in  methods  em- 

“V.  Satisfactory  coverage  of  the  ployed  to  increase  circulation, 
natural  field  should  precede  ex-  Countenance  of  any  other  methods 
pansion  into  distant  fields.  De-  indicates  an  unwholesome  toler- 
velopment  of  reader  demand,  fleets  discredit  on  associates, 
through  improved  service  and  “VIII.  Compliance  in  both 

selling  methods,  using  sound  busi-  ance,  breeds  disrespect,  and  re- 
ness  practices,  should  be  con-  letter  and  spirit  with  regulations 
stantly  employed.  Rebates  or  by  postal  authorities  and  other 
bonuses  to  dealers,  carriers,  or  government  agencies;  with  federal 
subscribers,  when  given  for  the  and  state  child  labor  laws,  and 
purpose  of  falsely  swelling  circu-  rules  effectuated  by  circulation 
“III.  Circulation  paid  for  at  lation,  signify  weakness  and  mal-  auditors,  will  inspire  greater  public 
equitable  rates  is  of  maximum  practices.  confidence  'and  should  be  scrupu- 

value  to  advertisers.  Maintenance  “VI.  Merits  of  the  publication  lously  observed, 
of  rates  as  well  as  satisfactory  are  the  greatest  sales  points  for  “I.  We  shall  be  careful  with 

collection  of  accounts  will  create  increasing  circulation,  rather  than  criticisms  and  liberal  with  praise; 
^eater  prestige  for  the  publica-  demerits  of  any  competition,  build  up  and  not  destroy.  Each 

Placed  in  the  home  on  its  own  act  that  is  conducive  to  Ae  crea- 
“IV.  The  circulation  manager  is  merits,  a  publication  is  destined  tion  of  higher  ideals  is  but  the 
responsible  to  the  publisher  and  to  continue  its  visits  longer  than  grasping  of  an  opportunity  to  be 
reader  for  prompt,  considerate  through  forced  methods.  Incen-  of  greater  service  to  the  Master, 
deliveries  and  accurate,  courteous  tives  for  employes  and  newspaper  “X.  We  shall  fulfill  all  duties  to 
handling  of  accounts.  Construe-  carriers  to  exert  extra  efforts  will  superiors,  obligations  to  readers, 
five  suggestions,  on  behalf  of  the  inspire  in  them  initiative  and  am-  and  strive  for  advancement  of 
reading  public,  should  be  made  bition.  worthy  workers.” 


CIRCULATION 


Code  of  Ethics  Proposed 
for  ICMA  Consideration 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Oklahoma  City,  Ohio.  $  55,226/000 

Gary,  Ind.  51,296,000 

Syracose,  N.  Y.  50,838,000 

Nashville,  Tenn.  45,671,000 

Bridgeport,  Coim.  43,392,000 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  42,082,000 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  54,540,000 

Yoengstown,  Ohio  39,405,000 

Omaha,  Neb.  47,234,000 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAIIF.  $56,394,000 


General 

Merchandise 

STORE  SALES 


DATA  COPYRIGHTED  I9S2  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
SURVEY  OF  BUYING  POWER 


SAN  DIEGO 

CALIFORNIA 


REPIESENTID  NATIONAlir  IT  THE 
WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


MEC] 


SYNDICATES 


Phoenix  Features 
Two  New  Comic 


Offers 

Strips 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

The  cautious  optimism  which 
prevailed  in  feature  syndicate  of¬ 
fices  for  most  of  the  first  half  of 
1952  seems  to  have  been  gener¬ 
ally  dissipated  by  the  latest  news¬ 
print  price  increase.  Though  can¬ 
cellations  received  to  date  have 
not  been  as  heavy  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  all  syndicates 
have  received  “kill”  orders.  Some 
retrenching  is  indicated,  and  trade 
gossip  reports  several  syndicates 
taking  all  salesmen  off  the  road 
for  the  summer  months. 

Bearing  the  brunt  of  the  cancel¬ 
lations,  as  usual,  are  the  smaller 
syndicates  and  their  more  obscure 
offerings.  One  relative  newcomer, 
however,  seems  to  be  going  full 
speed  ahead  despite  sales  trends. 
It  may  just  be  whistling  in  the 
dark,  but  Phoenix  Features, 
which  entered  the  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture  field  six  months  ago  with  the 
“Flamingo”  comic  strip,  has  an¬ 
nounced  two  new  comic  features 
for  release  in  mid-August. 

First  of  these  is  “Bobby,”  a 
kid-adventure  strip  aimed  primar¬ 
ily  at  a  juvenile  audience  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  syndicate  promotion 
talk  as  “a  combination  of  humor, 
gentle  satire  and  an  adventure 
continuity.”  fhe  strip’s  main 
characters,  Bobby  and  Cap’n 
Patch,  have  appeared  in  comic 
magazines  and  in  “Bobby’s  Diary,” 
a  children’s  book  which  sold  over 
500,000  copies. 

Creator  of  “Bobby”  is  S.  M. 
Iger,  who  joined  the  New  York 
American's  cartooning  staff  in 
1925  at  the  age  of  15.  Since  then 
he  has  worked  for  the  Paul  Block 


newspapers  and  created  comic 
magazine  features  and  strips  for 
the  weekly  field. 

“Bobby”  is  available  as  a  four- 
column  strip.  A  Sunday  page 
(full  tabloid  or  half-page  stand¬ 
ard)  is  planned  for  late-September 
release. 

The  second  new  Phoenix  comic 
is  “Sports  Arena,”  a  gag-a-day 
strip  with  a  sports  setting.  Creators 
are  Seymour  Rothman  and  Walt 
Buchanan,  both  of  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade  staff.  Mr.  Roth¬ 
man,  with  the  Blade  since  1936, 
writes  a  regular  sports  column 
and  special  feature  articles.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  who  does  a  weekly 
sports  strip  for  the  Blade,  has 
previously  worked  for  the  Col¬ 
umbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  and  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

“Sports  Arena”  will  be  offered 
for  six-a-week  release.  The  strip 
may  be  used  in  four-column  size 
or  may  be  reduced  to  three  col¬ 
umns  by  dropping  the  optional  first 
panel. 

Dovtbleday  Offers 
Anne  Frank  Diary 

The  Doubleday  Syndicate  is 
offering  for  immediate  release  a 
serialized  condensation  of  “Anne 
Frank:  The  Diary  of  a  Young 
Girl,”  published  June  16  by 
Doubleday.  Newspaper  syndica¬ 
tion  was  undertaken  after  a  re- 


from  the  book  are  available  to 
illustrate  the  series. 

The  diary  is  the  work  of  a 
young  girl  who,  with  her  family, 
hid  from  the  Gestapo  for  two 
years  in  an  Amsterdam  warehouse. 
She  wrote  'her  diary  at  the  age 
of  13  and  died  in  a  concentration 
camp  before  she  was  16. 

Canada  Wide  Appoints 
Moseley  in  Montreal 

Douglas  W.  Moseley,  until  re¬ 
cently  manager  of  the  Toronto 
Branch  of  Canada  Wide  Feature 
Service  Ltd.,  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  of  the  firm  in  Mont¬ 
real,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  released  by  Joffre  M.  De- 
chene,  general  manager.  This 
move  coincides  with  an  expansion 
in  Canada  Wide’s  service  of 
special  supplements  for  daily 
newspapers. 

Top  Ten  in  Salina 
The  top  10  comic  strips  and 
panels  in  the  Salina  (Kan.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  according  to  a  reader  prefer¬ 
ence  poll  conducted  recently,  were: 

Among  men:  ‘They’ll  Do  It 
Every  Time,”  “Blondie,”  “Dick 
Tracy,”  “Gasoline  Alley,”  “Neigh¬ 
borly  Neighbors,”  “Henry,”  “Lil 
Abner,"  “Smilin’  Jack,”  “The 
Nebbs”  and  “Jane  Arden.” 

Among  women:  "Blondie," 
“They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time,”  “Dick 
Tracy,”  “Jane  Arden,”  “Henry,” 
“Gasoline  Alley,”  “Neighborly 
Neighbors,”  “Li’l  Abner,”  “The 
Nebbs”  and  “Little  Orphan  An¬ 
nie.” 

■ 

Williams  Estate 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  —  A  son  and 
daughter  are  named  executors  of 
the  will  of  the  late  Gerald  B.  Wil- 


Newsprint  Gets 
Attention  by 
United  Nations 


The  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Council  reported  that 
it  is  carrying  out  measures  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  newsprint  im¬ 
mediately,  other  measures  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  longer  period  and 
that  it  proposes  to  maintain  a  con¬ 
tinuous  review  of  the  problem. 

A  campaign  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  UNESCO  to  warn  the 
public  of  the  serious  consequences 
arising  from  a  shortage  of  news¬ 
print.  That  campaign  has  been 
pursued  and  intensified,  particu¬ 
larly  by  means  of  radio  broadcasts 
in  English,  French  and  Spanish. 
Articles  on  the  subject  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  press  of  various 
countries,  and  a  special  motion 
picture,  illustrating  the  importance 
of  the  newsprint  problem,  was 
made  by  a  news  film  producer  in 
the  U.  S. 

The  Council  appealed  to  the 
main  consumers  and  producers  of 
paper  to  adopt  temporary  meas¬ 
ures  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of 
newsprint. 

As  a  long-term  measure,  the  [ 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  UN  made  the  following 
recommendations : 

“(1)  That  FAO  survey  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  increasing  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  transportation  facilities 
for  pulpwood; 

“(2)  That  member  goverments 
“(a)  Take  action  aimed  at  in¬ 
creasing  pulpwood  including  ad¬ 
justments  in  forest  policy  such  as 
planting  quick-growing  pulpable 
species,  and  developing  and  using 

which  started  the  series  last  week,  dent  ’and  onetime  edhor  of  the  suitable  supplementary  or  substi- 


quest  from  the  New  York  Post,  “ams,  Dunkirk  Printing  Co.  presi- 


The  book  has  been  edited  to 
15  installments  of  1,600  to  2,000 
words  each.  Endpaper  photos 


Bottoms  up 


for  beauty !  “Bicycle  riding”  exercises  banish  the  bumps, 
streamline  the  stems  and  torso,  add  to  poise,  ease,  and 
grace.  These  days  any  girl  can  be  attractive ...  if  she 
takes  the  effort,  follows  advice  and  beauty  aids  of 

Antoinette  Donnelly. . . 

who  tells  how  to  get  the  most  from  soap,  sunshine,  and  smiles  . . . 
curling  eyelashes  or  straightening  posture  . . .  beach  scarves  to 
prevent  Summer  streak  . . .  protein  diets,  perfume,  cultivating 
charm !  Her  compact  column  draws  more  than  50,000  letters  a  year 
...  is  a  valuable  property  for  any  paper.  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 

Chieaffo  Trihnne-Nfeu?  YarkJ¥eu?8 


^  mm  ^  BulldtnQ,  Neuf  York 

Tribumr.Toirer,  ChlraQO 


Dunkirk  Observer,  admitted  to  pro¬ 
bate  recently.  The  petition  lists 
the  estate  value  at  “about  $10,- 
000.”  McLeod  Williams  and  Mrs. 
Eunice  Foley,  the  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  lead  the  list  of  11  heirs. 


W.  C.  Barnes  Dies 

Martinsville,  Va. — William  C. 
Barnes,  58,  former  president  of 
the  Virginia  Press  Association, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  in  a  hospital 
here  June  21.  Mr.  Barnes,  a  native 
of  Decatur,  Ill.,  owned  radio  sta¬ 


tute  raw  materials; 

“(b)  Consider  the  advisability 
of  establishment  or  encouraging 
new  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing 
plants  in  areas  where  permanent 
supplies  of  raw  materials  (includ¬ 
ing  procession  materials)  in  ad^ 
quate  quantities  are  assured; 

“(3)  That  member  governments 
avail  themselves  of  facilities  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  expanded  program 
of  technical  assistance  by  address¬ 
ing  formal  requests  to  FAO  for: 

“(a)  Exploratory  missions  to 
assist  in  selecting  possible  sites  for 


tion  WMVA  here.  He  published  "^w  pulp  and  paper  mills,  taking 


the  Martinsville  Bulletin,  daily 
newspaper,  from  1936  to  1949. 


96-Page  Edition 

Camden,  Ark.  —  The  Camden 
News  published  its  fifth  Mail- 
Away  Edition  June  25  with  a  96- 
page  emphasis  on  the  Magic 
Circle  Area,  the  new  Camden 
Hotel  and  the  new  County  Hos¬ 
pital.  Advertising  totaled  12,228 
inches,  which  included  25  full 
page  ads  and  two  double  page 
ads.  from  172  advertisers. 


into  account  local  technical  and 
economic  conditions; 

“(b)  Advisory  missions  to  help 
in  drawing  up  detailed  plans  for 
such  mills,  with  due  consideration 
to  the  conservation  of  forest  re¬ 
sources  and  the  establishment  oi 
the  necessary  transport  facilities. 
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El  Diario  Suspnds 

El  Diario  de  Puerto  Ri^’ 
founded  four  years  ago  by  Gc^ 
Luis  Munoz  Marin,  suspended 
publication  June  19. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  lor  July  5,  1952 
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Cubans  Pose 
Strike  Threat 
To  Bar  TTS 


Havana — ^The  planned  import¬ 
ation  of  Teletypesetter  machines 
is  threatening  to  cause  a  strike  by 
newspapermen  and  shop  workers 
here.  The  two  leading  dailies,  El 
Mundo  and  Diario  de  la  Marina, 
as  well  as  several  printing  firms, 
are  dickering  for  the  purchase  of 
Teletypesetters. 

El  Mundo,  celebrating  its  50th 
anniversary,  has  been  undergoing 
a  complete  transformation  (rang¬ 
ing  from  modernization  of  its 
type  to  expansion  of  its  plant). 
Now  it  intends  to  bring  in  a  Tele- 
typesetter  for  trial  use  prior  to 
complete  conversion  of  its  line¬ 
casting  machines. 

The  Syndicalist  Union  of 
Graphic  Arts,  which  includes  all 
press  shop  workers,  adamantly  op¬ 
poses  the  importation  of  even  a 
trial  tape  machine.  Officials  of  the 
union  assert  they  plan  to  attempt 
to  prevent  passage  of  the  machine 
through  customs  by  legal  tactics, 
and  if  that  fails,  a  general  strike 
among  press  shop  workers  will  be 
called. 

A  statement  issued  by  Francis¬ 
co  Lopez  Alvarez,  secretary-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  union,  warns  that  im¬ 
portation  of  the  Teletypesetters 
would  “constitute  an  immediate 
and  violent  aggression  against  the 
linotypists”  and  would  also  be  “an 
accelerated  step  toward  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  journalistic  monopoly, 
which  threatens  to  destroy  small 
and  medium-sized  newspapers  so 
that  the  great  and  powerful  ones 
would  exist  alone,  invalidating 
thus  the  free  emission  of  thought 
through  the  press,  which  would 
become  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
the  great  magnates  of  journalism.’’ 

The  union  statement  also  as¬ 
sails  the  planned  use  by  several 
newspapers  of  more  modern  pho¬ 
to-engraving  machines,  which  al¬ 
legedly  would  cause  displacement 
“of  a  great  number  of  photo-en¬ 
graving  workers.” 


Fire  Resistant  Rollers 


by  a  non-flammable  type.  Ber¬ 
nard  Axelrod  of  the  News  labora¬ 
tory  conducted  tests  to  ascertain 
that  the  new  rollers  are  fire  re¬ 
sistant.  The  new  precautionary 
measures  are  being  taken  as  an 
aftermath  to  the  disastrous  fire 
that  swept  the  Brooklyn  press 
room  in  February.  However,  the 
Fire  Brigades  have  been  credited 
with  holding  the  blaze  in  check 
until  the  arrival  of  the  city  ap¬ 
paratus. 


'Cosmo'  in  Canada 
Stratford,  Ont. — As  part  of  a 
long-range  expansion  project  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Editor 
Charles  H.  Dingman,  the  Beacon- 
Herald  has  installed  a  40-page 
Wood  Cosmopolitan  press  in  its 
newly  completed  building.  The 
press  provides  facilities  for  ROP 
color  and  an  Intraserter  permits 
two-page  jumps  on  collect  runs. 
Wood  stereo  equipment  comple¬ 
ments  it. 


New  Buildings 

The  new  home  of  the  Harrods- 
burg  (Ky.)  Herald  is  a  100-year- 
old  building  which  served  as  a 
hotel  for  many  years.  The  brick 
walls  are  13  inches  thick  and  some 
of  the  windows  have  handmade 
panes.  Mrs.  D.  M.  Hutton  is  the 
publisher  and  Miss  Jane  Hutton 
is  editor. 


The  Muscatine  (Iowa)  Journal  | 
plant  is  being  remodeled  to  pro-  i 
vide  for  a  24-page  Goss  press. 


'Special'  on  Flatbed 

Alaska’s  biggest  paper  is 
claimed  by  the  Anchorage  News 
with  a  special  edition  which  had 
a  run  of  18,000  on  an  old  Duplex 
Flatbed.  It  included  two  regular 
eight-page  sections  plus  two  16- 
page  tabloids — for  72,000  impres¬ 
sions.  Come  September,  Ad  Man¬ 
ager  Howard  T.  Kosbau  reports, 
the  News  will  occupy  7,200 
square  feet  of  space  in  a  modem 
building,  and  will  print  on  a  16- 
page  Hoe  rotary.  The  News,  be¬ 
gun  as  a  weekly  in  1946,  has  been 
a  daily  for  nearly  four  years. 


Interesting  People 
Jesse  Smith  Maynor,  the  man 
who  installed  and  operated  the 
first  Linotype  on  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Twin  City  Sen¬ 
tinel  in  1904,  died  last  week  at  the 
age  of  69.  He  retired  two  years 
ago. 


Michael  O’Laughlin,  a  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  pressman 
for  47  years,  retired  July  1.  A 
lamplighter  at  the  age  of  13,  he 
used  to  light  the  lamps  in  front  of 
the  house  where  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley’s  body  lay  in  state. 


Henry  A.  Duckley,  who  set  his 
first  type  in  1895  at  the  age  of  14, 
retired  July  1  from  the  Centralia 
(Wash.)  Chronicle  composing 
room  staff. 


Stauffer  Scholar 


A  NEW  fire  prevention  program 
in  the  mechanical  departments  of 
the  New  York  News  includes  the 
establishment  of  smoking  rooms 
and  the  progressive  replacement 
of  all  rubber  rollers  on  the  presses 


Topfka — ^The  1952  Oscar  R. 
Stauffer  scholarship  in  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  has 
been  awarded  to  Constance  Jane 
Orr,  a  May  graduate  of  Topeka 
High  School.  Miss  Orr,  who  was 
editor  of  the  high  school  paper, 
plans  to  follow  a  journalistic  car¬ 
eer.  The  scholarship  amounts  to 
$250  and  comes  from  a  $5,000 
fund  established  several  years  ago 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stauffer. 
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From  where  I  sit 
Marsh 

/ 

^^Good  Neighbor  Policy^ 

Remember  one  time  when  I  wrote 
a  column  about  the  old  loose-stone 
wall  that  separated  Easy  Roberts’ 
property  from  Handy  Peterson’s? 

That  was  at  the  time  they  decided 
they  really  didn't  need  the  wall  be¬ 
tween  them  in  the  first  place — so  they 
simply  stopped  repairing  it. 

Now  I  hear  where  a  fellow,  who 
bought  the  old  Johnson  place,  wants 
to  buy  all  those  stones.  It  seems  he 
figures  a  stone  waU  is  just  exactly 
what’s  needed  on  his  property. 

From  where  I  sit,  if  that  fellow 
wants  to  build  himself  a  stone  wall, 
that's  his  business.  But  if  it's  not 
really  serving  any  useful  purpose  he 
may  sooner  or  later  discover — just 
like  Handy  and  Easy  did — that  he'd 
be  just  as  well  off  without  one.  Even 
some  old-fashioned  walls  of  prejudice 
are  disappearing — like  those  that 
would  deny  a  person's  right  to  a 
friendly  glass  of  beer  now  and  then. 

Most  Americans  are  learning  that  : 

'‘walls"  can  get  in  the  way  of  the 
persons  inside  as  well  as  the  persons 
outside. 
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Ponzi  'Inside  Story' 

continued  from  page  10 


now  in  good  shape  for  interviews. 

The  press  release  of  Pelletier 
was  spread  over  the  front  pages  of 
all  the  Boston  afternoon  issues. 

Mr.  Allen  gave  Ponzi  three 
hours  of  intensive  examination,  and 
thanked  him  for  coming  up.  I 
was  proud  of  Ponzi,  especially 
when  Mr.  Allen  said  to  him,  very 
sincerely:  “If  you  carry  out  your 
plans  Mr.  Ponzi,  you  will  be  the 
most  famous  Italian  whoever  came 
to  America.” 

To  this,  Ponzi  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  said:  “Don’t  forget 
Columbus,  Mr.  Allen.” 

The  afternoon  press  release  had 
driven  in  many  persons  who 
wanted  their  money  back.  It  had 
a  deterrent  effect  on  new  inves¬ 
tors,  however,  and  the  receipts 
after  1  o’clock,  when  the  papers 
issued,  practically  stopped. 

Everybody  Gets  Paid 
The  following  morning,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  anxious  note-holders  were 
on  hand  to  get  their  money.  Ponzi 
opened  up  and  was  ready  for  them. 
He  exuded  the  utmost  confidence. 
Many  of  the  investors  were  rather 
shamed-faced  in  their  attitude.  I 
had  coffee  and  doughnuts  served 
to  those  in  line.  A  big  sign  was 
posted  at  my  suggestion,  telling 
everybody  that  they  need  not  be 
worried,  that  they  would  be  paid. 

It  was  signed  by  Ponzi. 

For  four  days,  I  was  able  to 
make  a  study  of  the  serial  num¬ 
bers  on  Ponzi  notes  that  were  out¬ 
standing.  Persons  in  line  were  not 
averse  to  letting  me  or  anybody 
else  see  their  notes.  After  copying 
down  the  dates,  amounts  and  serial 
numbers  of  200  or  more  notes,  I 
worked  out  a  geometric  ratio  that 
didn’t  include  the  huge  takings  of 
the  previous  Saturday  and  the  day 
before  and  reached  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  conclusion  that  Ponzi  had  been 
sailing  on  a  gathering  wave  of  pub¬ 
lic  gullibility.  Of  course  he  would 
have  big  amounts  of  ready  money 
on  hand.  I  asked  myself  why  it 
was  that  he  didn’t  seem  anxious  to 
invest  his  money  in  his  reply  cou¬ 
pon  scheme  when  it  was  so  sure 

DURAL  ALUMINUM  STEREOTYPE  I 

CHASES 

The  finest  Chases  ever  built — 
Most  accurate  because  they  are 
“tailor-made”.  Labor-saving  and 
time-saving  means  money-saving. 

Now  used  by  more  than  300 
dailies.  Here  are  a  few:  Seattle 
Times,  Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette, 
Los  Angeles  Wave  Publications, 
E.  St.  Louis  Journal,  Boise  States¬ 
man. 

A  F  A  D  n  FULTON  ST.. 
D  C  H  n  U  DETROIT.  MICH. 


of  returning  profits  of  thousands  of 
percent  on  every  turnover.  The 
only  sane  answer  to  the  whole  in¬ 
sane  racket  was  that  Ponzi  was 
either  a  money  megalomaniac  or 
a  monumental  faker.  I  decided 
that  he  might  be  a  combination  of 
both. 

Time  for  F.xposure 
Without  consulting  anybody,  I 
determined  to  expose  him  for  what 
I  felt  he  was  and  the  only  place 
for  my  story  was  in  the  Boston 
Post,  where  I  had  worked,  years 
before,  as  reporter  and  special 
writer.  I  had  given  the  law-en¬ 
forcement  officials  a  shot  at  Ponzi 
five  days  before  and  they  had  done 
nothing. 

At  noon  on  Saturday,  I  dropped 
into  Young’s  hotel  dining  room 
where  I  knew  I  could  run  into 
Richard  Grozier,  acting  publisher 
of  the  Post.  He  was  lunching  with 
Charles  E.  L.  Wingate,  his  Sun¬ 
day  editor.  As  I  expected,  they 
were  talking  Ponzi,  their  new  cir¬ 
culation  man.  He  was  front  page 
on  every  newspaper  in  the  country, 
but  extra  special  in  the  Post. 

“How  would  you  like  a  story 
on  Ponzi  for  Monday  morning, 
proving  him  to  be  insolvent,  Rich¬ 
ard?”  I  put  the  question,  casually. 

It  caught  him  and  Mr.  Wingate  off 
base. 

“Isn’t  he  on  the  level.  Bill?”  He 
finally  got  out  the  question. 

“He  is  as  crooked  as  a  winding 
staircase,  Richard.” 

Price  for  a  Beat 
“Are  you  sure?”  He  didn’t 
seem  to  comprehend  it.  For  a 
week  he  and  all  the  other  papers 
had  been  giving  Ponzi  more  pub¬ 
licity  than  any  man  ever  received 
in  Boston,  much  of  it  laudatory. 
Now  that  public  money  was  no 
longer  involved,  Ponzi  had  become 
a  newspaper  natural  for  circulation 
and  human  interest.  His  young 
wife,  his  dignified  old  mother  just 
come  from  Italy,  his  S20,000  blue¬ 
bodied  Locomobile  limousine,  his 
willingness  to  explain  everything  to 
the  public  officials  as  well  as  the 
public,  all  made  up  a  package  of 
values  that  were  now  added  to  the 
startling  fact  that  he  had  paid  off 
everybody  for  an  entire  week  and 
still  had  millions  of  dollars  on 
hand.  Some  newspapers  were 
hinting  broadly  that  the  audit  was 
about  to  be  released,  giving  him 
a  clean  bill. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  I  convinced 
young  Grozier  that  I  had  the  ex¬ 
planation  and  would  have  the 
story  ready  in  his  private  office, 
Sunday  evening,  if  he  wanted  it. 
He  did.  He  brought  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  compensation,  himself.  He 
asked  me  what  I  wanted  for  the 
story  and  I  said: 

“I’ll  leave  the  price  entirely  up 
to  you,  Richard.” 

“Will  $5,000  be  all  right?” 

“Perfectly  satisfactory  to  me,”  I 
told  him. 

“I’ll  give  you  a  bonus,  if  it  turns 
out  the  way  you  say.” 

I  left  him  and  Mr.  Wingate  fig¬ 
uring  out  the  extra  run  for  Mon- 


Lid  O/f  Gambling 
License  Sessions 

Carson  City,  Nev. — Nevada’s 
tax  commission  has  opened  the 
door  to  newspaper  coverage  of  the 
meetings  at  which  final  action  is 
taken  on  applications  for  gambling 
licenses. 

The  commission  voted  unani¬ 
mously  last  week  to  permit  press 
coverage  of  these  sessions,  ^me 
exceptions  on  coverage  of  prelimi¬ 
nary  meetings  may  be  essential  to 
protect  undercover  agents  or 
sources  of  information,  it  was 
stated. 

The  open  session  decision  fol¬ 
lows  months  of  protest  by  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  United  Press  and  the 
/Nevada  Appeal,  published  by  Neal 
Van  Sooy. 


day.  They  decided  on  75,000 
extra,  but  it  wasn’t  nearly  enough. 
The  run,  as  I  recall  it,  was  better 
than  675,000,  the  highest  point  the 
paper  ever  touched.  The  story 
turned  out  exactly  as  I  figured  it 
would.  I  received  the  bonus,  as 
promised — $1,000  extra,  making  it 
around  $2.25  per  word  for  2,700 
words. 

By-Line  Story 

My  name  was  signed  to  it  and 
had  it  not  been  correct  in  its  final 
outcome,  I  would  probably  have 
been  sent  to  jail  for  criminal  libel. 

My  gamble  was  nothing  when 
compared  with  that  taken  by  young 
Grozier.  He  gambled  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  his  paper  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  libel  suits.  I  doubt  if 
any  American  publisher  ever  took 
a  greater  chance  on  the  judgment 
of  one  man  than  Richard  Grozier 
did  on  one  of  his  father’s  old  re¬ 
porters.  His  night  editor,  Charlie 
Young,  refused  to  run  the  story 
without  the  written  “must”  of  the 
publisher. 

The  line  at  9  o’clock,  when 
Ponzi  opened  up  to  meet  the  new 
onslaught  on  his  resources,  was 
more  than  a  half  mile  long.  But 
the  officials  did  nothing.  They 
had  received  no  complaints. 

Ponzi  continued  to  pay  off  and 
gave  out  interviews  by  the  yard. 
The  line  of  note-holders  grew 
weaker  after  the  big  first  day.  I 
suggested  a  check-up  through  the 
Attorney  General’s  office  to  Mr. 
Grozier,  on  the  possibility  that  the 
auditor  did  not  have  a  full  set  of 
books.  He  agreed  to  call  for  un¬ 
paid  noteholders  to  write  to  the 
Post  if  the  Attorney  General  failed 
to  go  through  with  the  suggestion. 
On  my  first  visit  to  Mr.  Allen’s 
office  he  refused  to  see  me  and  I 
had  to  go  into  Governor  Calvin 
Coolidge  to  get  him  to  put  the 
pressure  on  his  Attorney  General. 
Needless  to  say,  he  did  so  and  I 
told  the  Attorney  General  what  I 
wanted  him  to  do.  I  had  the 
copy  of  an  advertisement  to  be 
signed  by  him  in  all  the  Boston 
papers,  calling  on  all  unpaid  note¬ 
holders  to  send  in  their  names  and 
the  amounts  due  them. 

EDITOR  & 


That  did  it.  The  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams  and  phone  calls  began  to  ^ 
pour  into  the  State  House.  Inves¬ 
tors  evidently  felt  that  it  was  offi-  | 
cial  and  while  they  still  had  con-  [ 
fidence  in  Ponzi,  they  wanted  to  I 
protect  their  investment.  | 

Many  of  the  angles  that  I  have  I 
recited  here  have  never  been  put 
into  a  story  before.  It  is  about 
time  that  the  newspaper  men  of 
this  era  get  it  out  of  their  heads 
that  all  the  Post  and  I  had  to  do 
was  say  “scat”  to  this  mad-man 
with  something  like  ten  millions 
of  dollars  in  cash  behind  him  and 
that  he  folded  up  and  pleaded 
guilty.  Nothing  like  it.  He  de¬ 
fied  us.  His  gullible  public  agreed 
with  him.  Not  another  paper  gave 
us  the  slightest  encouragement. 
Except  for  Joe  Pelletier,  we  had 
no  help  from  any  public  officials. 

The  Post  Office  Department  had 
me  on  the  carpet,  with  six  inspec¬ 
tors  facing  me,  telling  me  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  expose 
that  meant  a  thing.  “Nobody  can 
find  anything  in  the  story  that  will 
convince  them  that  Ponzi  is  a  I 
fraud.”  That  was  what  I  was  told,  I 
the  day  the  story  showed  up,  by  | 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney,  j 
Dan  Shea.  i 

For  10  days,  the  Post  and  Rich-  j 
ard  Grozier  battled  it  out.  Then 
came  the  criminal  record  of 
Charles  Ponzi  in  Montreal  and 
other  places  and  everybody  got 
into  the  act.  The  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  the  year  went  to  Richard 
Grozier.  Had  he  hesitated  when 
the  opportunity  came  to  stop  this 
financial  menace.  I  dread  to  think 
of  what  might  have  happened  to 
Boston’s  banks. 


'Down'  Style  Faster 

continued  from  page  11 


utilize  italics  and  quotation  marks. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  was  very  em¬ 
phatic  in  its  opinion  concerning 
the  use  of  none  of  these,  especially 
the  quotation  marks.  The  Dallas 
News  tries  to  avoid  all  mechanical 
means  of  emphasis.  When  such  is 
necessary,  it  prefers  italics. 

The  Post-Dispatch  wrote:  “We 
do  NOT  approve  the  use  of  quota¬ 
tion  marks  for  matter  that  is  not 
quoted.  We  do  not  use  quotes 
for  emphasis.  We  do  use  italics 
sparingly,  chiefly  for  explanatory 
prefatory  editor’s  notes.  We  do 
not  use  italics  in  the  body  of  a 
story,  although  the  editorial  page 
does.  We  think  italics — small  ital¬ 
ics — are  hard  to  read.” 

It  was  virtually  unanimous,  with 
29  of  the  32  preferring  quotation 
marks  over  italics  for  titles  of 
books,  •  plays,  articles,  etc.  Only 
two  newspapers,  the  Boise  Idaho 
Statesman  and  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer,  use  italics. 
The  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald 
does  not  use  either. 

There  was  an  equal  division  on 
the  question,  “Do  you  use  an  ex¬ 
clamation  point  after  words  and 
phrases  of  strong  feeling?” 
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These  Two  Direct  Paths  Reach 
Top  Leaders  in  Their  Fields 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Syndicated 

Features 
Directory 


The  Directory — a  service 
included  with  the  regular 
issue  of  July  26  —  can 
accept  advertising  copy 
up  to  July  Ilf  when  the 
forms  close.  It  would  be 
wise  to  make  reservations 
immediately.  Regular 
contract  or  transient 
rates  apply. 


To  keep  thoroughly  alert  in  the  highly 
selective  field  of  newspaper  features  of  all 
kinds.  Editor  &  Pubusher’s  Annual  Syn¬ 
dicate  Directory  is  invaluable  as  a  year- 
through  reference  book. 


Double-checked,  reedited,  and  devoted  exclus¬ 
ively  to  newspaper  features,  it  gives  names  of 
syndicates,  writers,  artists,  addresses,  etc.  Because 
reader  preferences  change  with  the  times,  and  loca¬ 
tional  preferences  can  be  pronounced,  the  Directory’s 
timely  data  is  certainly  tied  in  with  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation.  i 


N  E  W  S  P  A  P 

EDITORS 


Here  is  a  broad,  all-inclusive  picture  of  every  accre¬ 
dited  feature,  big  and  little,  plus  what  is  new  .  .  .  what 
public  preference  has  developed. 


NEWSPAPER 

SYNDICATES 


Newspaper  editors  —  and  others  who  influence  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  features — have  for  twenty-six  years  looked  to  this  Directory 
for  the  most  authentic  and  the  most  complete  listing  of  newspaper 
syndicated  material,  in  every  department  of  their  papers. 


For  that  reason,  the  Directory  is  an  unexcelled  m^dium  for  any 
syndicate  feature  message.  It  is  forcefully  resultful  in  continuing 
the  demand  for  established  features  and  introducing  new  features. 

It  offers  a  rare  opportunity  for  syndicates  to  elaborate  on  their 
ideas,  sales-wise. 

The  Directory  is  a  “natural”  for  both  newspaper  editors  and 
newspaper  syndicates. 

Editor  &  Publislier 


27th 

Year! 


This  will  be  the  27th  issue 
of  the  Annual  Syndicated 
Features  Directory,  and  its 
importance  to  both  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper 
syndicates  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased  with  the  reader-in¬ 
terest  growth  of  syndicated 
features.  There  is  added 
significance  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  only  book  of  its 
kind. 


TIMES  TOWER,  TIMES  SQUARE, 
NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


9,000  'Shots  *  Every  Day, 
Convention  Outlook 


By  Richard  Same 

Director  of  Photography.  Hearst  Newspapers 

Because  of  a  war-frightened  na-  Stein,  INP  Washington  manager; 
tion  and  these  turbulent  times,  the  George  Gaylin,  U.  P.  photo  de¬ 
photographic  coverage  of  the  two  partment  in  Washington;  Bert  Fos- 
political  conven-  ter  of  the  AP  photo  department  in 

tions,  will  with-  ’  Washington;  Gene  Abbott  of  the 

out  a  doubt,  Washington  Star,  who  is  president 

break  all  records  of  the  White  House  press  photog- 

of  past,  and  per-  -  raphers  Association,  and  Oily  At- 

haps  future  con-  kins  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

ventions.  U  n  -  I  It  was  the  duty  of  this  com- 

doubtedly,  the  mittee  to  pass  on  the  number  of 

eyes  and  ears  of  photographers  to  be  accredited 

the  world  will  be  B  and  also  the  building  of  stands  for 

turned  on  the  ■  photographers  and  the  allocation 

t  w  o  extravagan-  B*  of  space  for  the  darkrooms,  etc. 

zas  in  Chicago.  Of  course,  there  were  meetings 

My  personal  Samo  over  the  past  year  along  these 

guess  is  that  the  eyes  will  have  lines  of  which  I  attended  several 

an  edge  because  of  the  tremendous  in  Chicago. 

visual  audiences  of  the  nation.  This  meeting  at  the  National 

William  Mylander,  Public  Rela-  Press  Club,  however,  was  the  final 
tions  director  of  the  Republican  one,  and  it  was  most  vital  that 

National  Committee,  and  Sam  both  Mr.  Mylander  and  Mr. 

Brightman,  Public  Relations  di-  Brightman,  with  the  committee, 
rector  of  the  Democratic  National  screen  carefully  all  the  requests 
Committee,  called  a  meeting  re-  from  newspapers,  magazines  and 
cently  at  the  National  Press  Club  services  from  coast  to  coast.  This 
in  Washington.  The  photogra-  was  no  simple  task,  let  me  assure 
phic  committee  consisted  of  John  you.  Because  of  the  limited  space. 


Viestbrook  Peeler  will  pull  no  punches  at  the 
Chicafto  conventions.  He'll  be  behind  the  scenes, 
reporting  the  undercover  deals  and  doings  of  the 
wire-pullers  to  bring  the  facts  to  bis  readers  as 
be  does  six  days  a  week. 

Pegler's  copy  will  be  filed  direct  from  conven¬ 
tion  headquarters. 


For  Terms,  Phone,  Wire  or  Write  F.  J.  NICHT,  general  soles  manager 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Wyoming  Takes  Over 
Student  Newspaper 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


Wallace  Biggs,  who  up  to  now 
has  enjoyed  a  peaceful  job  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  announced 
recently  that  next  Fall  his  jour¬ 
nalism  department  will  share  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  student  newspaper. 

Other  partners  in  the  enterprise 
will  be  the  associated  students. 

This  decision  by  Prof.  Biggs  to 
live  dangerously  becomes  him  edu¬ 
cationally,  because  both  the  news¬ 
paper  and  department  of  journal¬ 
ism  stand  to  gain  from  the  as¬ 
sociation.  The  paper  makes  a 
valuable  instructional  medium  for 
journalism  majors,  and  the  train¬ 
ing  they  bring  to  the  staff  con¬ 
tributes  to  a  better  newspaper. 

ITpsct  Situation 

One  partial  solution  to  the  very 
upset  college  newspaper  situation 
is  to  take  the  paper  into  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  and  staff  it 
with  trained  students.  They  bring 
an  occupational  motivation  and 
professional  viewpoint  to  the  job 
that  a  random  or  pick-up  staff 
usually  lacks. 

But  Prof.  Biggs  evidently  is  not 
interested  in  living  the  g(^  life. 
For  once  his  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  is  officially  associated  with 
the  paper  it  assumes  full  respon¬ 
sibility,  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest 
of  the  university,  for  Mery  cock¬ 
eyed  thing  that  appears  ^re.  Just 
wait  until  he  learns  some  of  the 
things  he  is  going  to  be  blamed 
for  .  .  . 

Says  the  announcement.  The 
weekly  paper  will  remain  a  student 
publication,  and  student  editors 
will  retain  editorial  freedom.” 
Which  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 
But  Mr.  Biggs  will  discover  that 
his  fellow  faculty  members,  par¬ 
ticularly,  will  assume  that  he 
passes  personal  judgment  on  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  into  the  paper,  and 
is  responsible  for  everything  that 
is  held  out. 

His  Responsibility 

They  simply  will  be  unable  to 
grasp  that  he  doesn’t  know  what’s 
in  every  story  in  the  paper  before 
it’s  printed,  that  he  hasn’t  passed 
on  every  bit  of  bad  grammar  and 
misinformation,  that  he  hasn’t  ap¬ 
proved  in  advance  every  faux  pas 
and  indiscretion. 

When  a  green  student  writes 
for  tomorrow’s  paper  that  to¬ 
morrow  night’s  dance  will  be  held 
“tomorrow  night,”  guess  who  the 
irate  dance  committee  will  call  on. 

If  the  picture  of  Miss  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wyoming  makes  Page  One 
in  a  scanty  bathing  suit,  guess 
who  the  red-eyed  dean  of  women 
will  glare  at. 


lieves  the  Greeks  aren’t  getting 
their  share  of  the  publicity  (that 
is,  all  the  space  in  the  paper  not 
taken  by  display  advertising), 
guess  to  whom  their  letter  of  pro¬ 
test  will  be  addressed. 

Right!  Prof.  Biggs. 

If  the  more  conservative  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  believe  more 
control  should  be  exercised  over 
the  student  paper,  their  criticism, 
in  lofty  professorial  language,  will 
be  directed  at  Prof.  Biggs.  But 
should  more  control  be  “exer¬ 
cised,”  the  students  will  be  resent¬ 
ful,  perhaps  defiant.  Toward  you 
know  who. 

Luncheon  Banter 

Into  his  hitherto  pleasant  lunch¬ 
eon  conversations  at  the  faculty 
table  in  the  cafeteria  will  be  in¬ 
jected  snide  remarks  about  the 
student  paper.  When  the  dean  of 
chemistry  wishes  the  paper  not  to 
mention  that  a  student  has  lost 
a  hand  in  a  laboratory  explosion, 
he  will  call  Prof.  Biggs  .  .  .  and 
the  latter  must  decide  whether 
he  shall  continue  to  live  at  peace 
with  the  dean  of  chemistry  or  with 
his  own  conscience. 

If,  perhaps,  yesterday  Mr.  Biggs 
chatted  pleasantly  in  the  Quad 
with  Prof.  Smith,  but  today  Prof. 
Smith  gives  him  the  fishy  eye  and 
sweeps  stiffly  past,  Mr.  Biggs’  first 
guess  will  the  right  one.  The 
student  paper  misquoted  the  pro¬ 
fessor  this  morning  on  the  Russian 
situation. 

If  all  this  seems  a  little  far¬ 
fetched,  think  again.  This  writer 
is  simply  relating  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  during  18  years  as  head  of  a 
department  of  journalism  conduct¬ 
ing  a  student  daily  newspaper.  The 
incidents  are  not  only  typical,  but 
commonplace.  The  department 
chairman  can  no  more  escape  per¬ 
sonal  blame  for  a  bad  head  on 
page  3,  written  by  a  pencil-chew¬ 
ing  junior  in  love  with  the  assis¬ 
tant  sports  editor,  than  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  commercial  newspaper 
can  avoid  criticism  for  what  a 
syndicated  columnist  said  on  his 
feature  page. 

It  would  seem  the  significance 
of  a  student’s  half-baked  editorial 
might  reasonably  be  measured  by 
the  same  standards  as  those  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  student’s  half-baked 
expression  in  a  political  science 
seminar. 

Not  so. 

Consequently  if  Prof.  Biggs  is 
sincere  in  his  statement  that  “the 
student  editors  will  retain  editorial 
freedom”  (and  he  undoubtedly  is), 
he  eventually  will  find  himself  re¬ 
garded  by  a  substantial  number  of 
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his  colleagues  as  a  kind  of  pro¬ 
fessorial  zombie. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  place  to  re¬ 
cord  that  college  professors  are 
extraordinarily  thin-skinned.  What 
might  be  for  others  merely  a 
prickly  annoyance  may  wound  him 
to  the  heart.  Perhaps  as  an  out¬ 
come,  his  zeal  for  freedom  of 
expression  often  diminishes  con¬ 
spicuously  beyond  the  immediate 
area  of  academic  freedom. 

At  any  rate,  a  college  faculty  is 
probably  the  hardest  of  all  groups 
to  satisfy  journalistically.  And  on 
the  campus  it’s  a  student  staff — 
inexperienced  learners — who  do 
the  job  that  the  faculty  somehow 
assume  the  journalism  department 
head  is  doing. 

Prof.  Biggs  is  about  to  discover 
his  true  friends. 

Employers  Force  I.  C.'s 
To  Teach  Journalism 

Newspaper  employers  indirectly 
are  forcing  a  number  of  junior 
colleges  to  offer  occupational  train¬ 
ing  for  journalism,  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  at  Stanford  University  indi¬ 
cates. 

Some  junior  college  journalism 
teachers  who  do  not  believe  in 
terminal  newspaper  training  at  the 
two-year  community  college  level 
nevertheless  offer  such  training  be¬ 
cause  the  editors  come  to  them 
for  employes,  the  study  reports. 

“The  teachers  feel  it  is  forced 
upon  them,  that  it  is  not  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  their  own  making,”  says 
Gordon  Greb,  who  conducted  the 
survey.  He  quotes  William  P. 
Buttler  of  Pasadena  City  College 
as  blaming  “newspaper  editors  and 
publishers  for  encouraging  his 
two-year  students  to  take  jobs  im¬ 
mediately  after  their  graduation 
from  junior  college. 

“‘I  feel  that  it  is  important  to 
keep  students  in  school  until  their 
education  is  complete,’  he  says. 
‘But  more  frequently,  newspaper 
editors  come  to  us  for  students.’” 

Faced  with  this  fact,  he  says, 
“he  feels  there  is  no  alternative  to 
offering  some  training  for  the  job, 
even  though  he  thinks  his  students 
should  go  on  to  universities,”  says 
Mr.  Greb. 

Results  of  the  Greb  study  do 
not  entirely  tally  with  those  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  American  Council 
on  Economics  for  Journalism  (E&P 
April  26,  page  25)  which  reported 
that  “an  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  junior  colleges  do  not  consider 
the  purposes  of  their  journalism 
programs  to  prepare  for  immedi¬ 
ate  entrance  into  the  profession  of 
journalism.”  Mr.  Greb  reports  that 
almost  half  of  the  California  J.C.’s 
give  terminal  training  for  immedi¬ 
ate  placement  as  one  of  their  ob¬ 
jectives. 

This  would  include  some  19  or 
20  of  the  two-year  community  col¬ 
leges.  he  says. 

None  of  those  favoring  occupa¬ 
tional  training  indicated  it  was 
their  sole  objective,  he  says.  Their 
programs  also  serve  pre-profession¬ 
al  objectives. 
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CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


American  Kitchens  Set 
To  Unveil  Dishwasher 


A  NATION-WIDE  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  encompassing  newspapers, 
trade  and  consumer  magazines, 
radio-TV,  motion  pictures,  and 
outdoor  posters  will  get  under¬ 
way  in  August  and  September  to 
introduce  American  Kitchens’ 
Roto-Tray  dishwasher,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  A.  M. 
Bruninga,  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager,  American 
Kitchens  division,  Avco  Manufac¬ 
turing  Corp. 

Plans  call  for  a  heavy  schedule 
of  distributor  and  dealer  news¬ 
paper  advertising  starting  early  in 
September  in  24  key  market  areas. 
Full-page  distributor  insertion  will 
announce  the  dishwasher  in  major 
newspapers.  Dealer  radio  spot  an¬ 
nouncement  and  newspaper  ads 
tying  in  with  the  key  city  ads  will 
run  concurrently  in  areas  not 
covered  by  the  24-city  program. 

In  introducing  the  new  auto¬ 
matic  dishwasher  to  New  York 
distributors  and  dealers,  Charles 
G.  Clarke,  sales  manager,  paid 
high  tribute  to  the  power  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  placed  particular 
emphasis  on  newspaper  space. 

Sales  Up  20% 

He  said  that  in  the  New  York 
area,  sales  of  American  Kitchens’ 
steel  cabinets  and  sinks  have  in¬ 
creased  progressively  in  each  of 
the  first  six  months  of  1952  and 
are  currently  running  about  20 
per  cent  ahead  of  sales  for  the 
same  period  last  year.  Mr.  Clarke 
attributed  this  increase  to  more 
aggressive  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  activities. 

American  Kitchens’  Clarke  told 
distributors  and  dealers  how  one 
newspaper  ad  alone  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area,  aimed  at 
selling  modern  kitchens,  had 
drawn  over  2,400  coupon  replies. 
He  described  this  response  as  “in¬ 
dicative  of  the  tremendous  selling 
power  of  daily  newspapers  which 
twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening, 
reach  homemakers  immediately 
after  they  have  experienced  the 
drudgery  of  kitchen  work.” 

Raytheon  Announces  Plans 
For  Fall  Advertising  Push 

Chicago — Raytheon  TV  set  ad¬ 
vertising  program  for  the  Fall  sell¬ 
ing  season  was  announced  here  to 
distributors  by  George  M.  Hakim, 
director  of  advertising,  Belmont 
Radio  Corp. 

The  “Tri -level”  ad  program 
(via  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald, 
Chicago)  includes  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  about  50 
major  distributor  cities.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  factory  is  making  avail¬ 
able  to  distributors  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  package  of  co-op  advertising 
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materials  for  use  at  the  local  level. 

The  1953  theme  will  be  “Two 
TV  Sets  in  One,”  describing  Ray¬ 
theon’s  “VU-matic”  VHF-UHF 
tuner.  The  company’s  radio-TV 
story  will  also  appear  in  national 
magazines  and  trade  publications, 
Mr.  Hakim  pointed  out. 

RCA  Victor  Schedules 
109  Doily  Newspapers 

A  TOTAL  of  109  dailies  in  101 
markets  will  carry  RCA  Victor’s 
third  quarter  ad  campaign  and  will 
be  part  of  what  the  firm  calls  the 
heaviest  ad  schedule  in  its  history. 
A  special  12  to  16-page  TV  section 
will  be  placed  in  about  40  of  the 
109  newspapers. 

The  drive,  according  to  J.  M. 
Williams,  manager  of  home  in¬ 
strument  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  will  push  sales  of  radio- 
TV  sets  and  phonographs,  and  will 
break  wtih  a  two-page  spread  in 
the  July  14  issue  of  Life  and  in 
Satevepost  two  days  later. 

Trade  press,  radio-TV,  point- 
of-purchase,  booklets,  manuals, 
outdoor  posters  and  other  media 
will  be  used.  A  “conditioning  cam¬ 
paign”  for  non-TV  cities  will  be 
carried  on  in  areas  not  now  ser¬ 
viced  by  TV. 

Alex  Smith  to  Concentrate 
Fall  Plans  at  Local  Level 

Alexander  Smith,  Inc.'s  carpet 
advertising  plans  for  the  Fall  will 
be  concentrated  at  the  local  level, 
with  all  advertising  scheduled  for 
31  Sunday  newspapers  and  supple¬ 
ments  having  a  total  circulation  of 
more  than  17,000,000  families  in 
the  nation’s  top  market  areas. 

The  ads,  having  a  local  retail 
slant,  will  be  in  four  colors  and 
will  place  heavy  emphasis  on 
value.  Dealer  aids  will  include 
mats,  layouts  and  copy  suggestions 
for  interior  and  window  displays, 
publicity  releases  and  photos, 
radio  spots  and  direct  mail  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Flexees  Flexes  Fall  Drive 
Set  for  138  Newspapers 

Flexees,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
manufacturers  of  girdles,  bras¬ 
sieres  and  swimsuits,  announced 
its  Fall  campaign  will  appear  on 
a  high-frequency  basis  in  138 
newspapers  embracing  every  major 
market  in  the  U.  S. 

As  a  background  for  this  news¬ 
paper  drive,  Flexees  ads  will  ap¬ 
pear,  beginning  in  August,  in  every 
important  women’s  service  maga¬ 
zine,  news  pictorials,  fashion  pub¬ 
lications,  Sunday  supplement  and 
specialized  media  for  prospective 
brides,  home  dressmakers,  club- 


SJeep  Show  Ad 
Linage  Up  15% 

Chicago — “Sleep  Show”  news¬ 
paper  advertising  linage  for  1952 
topped  last  year  by  15.3%,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Bedding  Manufacturers. 
There  were  8,418  bedding  ads  of 
300  or  more  lines  each,  totaling 
4,351,151  as  against  7,600  ads  and 
3,668,206  lines  during  the  same 
month  last  year. 

During  this  year’s  Sleep  Show, 
20.9%  of  the  ads  stressed  com¬ 
fort  and  health;  30.3%,  specific 
price  appeal;  and  25.7%,  special 
event.  Comparative  price  adver¬ 
tising  disqualified  any  dealer  from 
winning  a  Sleep  Show  award. 


women  and  home  economics  stu¬ 
dents. 

Carl  S.  Leeds,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  pointed  out  that  the  national 
campaign  will  be  “backed  to  the 
hilt  wtih  every  conceivable  dealer 
aid.” 

C&O  Railway's  Family  Fare 
To  Get  Push  in  77  Doilies 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 
will  promote  its  family  and  group 
passenger  fare  plans  in  a  series  of 
four  ads  scheduled  for  77  news¬ 
papers  in  57  C  &  O  on-line  cities, 
including  Chicago  and  Detroit.  A 
special  institutional  ad  will  appear 
in  New  York  papers. 

In  addition,  a  weekly,  15-minute 
radio  news  program  will  be  used 
in  10  on-line  cities  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and 
will  feature  Tris  Coffin,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  author  and  commenta¬ 
tor. 

Doggie  Dinner  in  Comeback 

A  MARKLr-BY-MARKET  comcback 
campaign  (via  Rogers  &  Smith, 
Chicago)  in  newspapers,  radio- 
TV,  outdoor  and  other  media  is 
being  staged  by  the  Doggie  Dinner 
division  of  the  S.  E.  Nighton  Co., 
Bedford,  Ohio,  processor  of  qual¬ 
ity  dog  foods  for  the  past  25 
years.  A  co-op  program  has  been 
established. 


Kellogg  Names 
Burnett  Agency 

Battle  Creek — ^The  Kellogg 
Company  has  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Leo  Burnett  Company, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  .\11  Bran,  Pep,  Variety 
Package,  Bran  Flakes,  Raisin  Bran, 
Shredded  Wheat,  Gro  Pup  and  the 
company’s  feed  division,  effective 
Oct.  1. 

At  the  same  time  Kellogg  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  of  London, 
Ont.,  announced  appointment  of 
the  Burnett  agency  to  handle  the 
Canadian  advertising  of  Kellogg 
products.  These  appointments 
make  the  Leo  Burnett  Company 
Kellogg’s  advertising  agency  for  all 
products  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


Auto  Dealers 
Honor  Adman 
As  Real  Friend 

Fort  Worth — A  veteran  Fort 
Worth  advertising  man  who  25 
years  ago  was  made  first  honorary 
member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Auto¬ 
mobile  Dealers  Association  was  re¬ 
honored  here  last  week  by  the 
New  Car  Dealers  Association. 

A.  L.  Shuman,  retired  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  was  not  only  the  old  asso¬ 
ciation’s  first  honorary  member  but 
the  only  man  outside  the  auto 
industry  ever  to  be  so  honored. 

The  luncheofl  given  for  him  at 
the  Fort  Worth  Club  brought  to¬ 
gether  old-time  car  dealers  from 
many  parts  of  the  state  who  re¬ 
turned  to  honor  the  man  who 
helped  them  promote  their  early- 
day  models. 

Mr.  Shuman  was  described  on 
the  plaque  presented  to  him  by 
Publisher  Amon  Carter  as  “a  real 
friend  and  a  real  promoter  —  a 
man  who  thought  up  the  stunts, 
made  the  arrangements  for  them, 
supervised  their  carrying  out.” 

“He  worked  with  the  dealers,” 
the  plaque  continued.  “He  learned 
their  problems;  he  made  friends  of 
all  the  factory  officials  and  he 
smoothed  out  many  a  problem  be¬ 
tween  dealer  and  factory.  It  was 
not  altruism  on  his  part.  He  was 
promoting  his  newspaper,  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  and  he  was 
promoting  the  sale  of  automobile 
advertising  in  it.  But  the  dealers, 
too,  profited  from  his  efforts.” 

Mr.  Shuman  joined  the  paper’s 
staff  in  1^7  at  a  salary  of  $17.50 
a  week,^lr.  Carter  reminisced. 
Two  years  later  he  sold  the  first 
full-page  auto  ad  to  run  in  any 
Texas  newspaper.  Purchaser  of 
the  $70  ad  was  the  Overland  Sales 
Company  in  Dallas. 

The  advertising  man  also  origi¬ 
nated  a  number  of  economy  and 
endurance  runs  to  promote  the  au¬ 
tomobile  business,  Mr.  Carter  said, 
one  to  Waco,  another  to  San  An¬ 
gelo.  Once  he  organized  a  special 
train  which  carried  165  dealers  to 
an  automobile  show  in  Chicago. 

■ 

84  Papers  to  Run 
Lady  Esther  Ads 

Beginning  the  middle  of  this 
month  and  running  through  Aug¬ 
ust,  advertisements  in  84  daily 
newspapers  and  This  Week,  Pa¬ 
rade  and  American  Weekly,  and 
news  magazines,  will  promote 
Lady  Esther  face  powder,  under 
a  $250,000  budget.  The  campaign 
is  designed  to  boost  the  number 
of  regular  users  of  Lady  Eiiher 
powder  above  the  present  9,000,- 
000  mark.  Theme  will  compare 
the  “snowflake-like  disks”  of  the 
powder  to  the  “hailstone”  type  of 
powders  that  “tend  to  magnify 
face  flaws.”  There’s  a  mat  service 
for  tie-in  promotions. 
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Ad  Problems, 
Promotion  Are 
Major  Topics 

Brainerd,  Minn.  —  Two  con¬ 
troversial  national  advertising 
problems  were  discussed  at  the 
summer  meeting  of  Northwest 
Daily  Press  Association  at  Mad¬ 
den  Lodge,  Gull  Lake. 

One  of  the  problems  is  the  re¬ 
quest  of  some  local  advertisers 
wanting  to  use  “As  Advertised  in 
Life"  slug  in  their  ads.  Ad  men 
present  generally  were  in  not  favor 
of  using  such  tag  lines.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  one  solution  is 
to  show  local  advertisers  com¬ 
parative  circulation  coverage  fig¬ 
ures  as  represented  by  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  magazine  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

Name  Promotion  Committee 
The  other  problem  concerned 
the  Lever  Brothers’  policy  of  al¬ 
lowing  dealers  10  or  15  cents  a 
case  for  advertising  and  asking 
the  dealer  to  request  the  local 
rate  when  the  Lever  ad  is  run. 
Only  one  paper  reported  having 
accepted  the  advertising  under 
such  conditions.  Others  have 
flatly  refused  it. 

President  William  F.  McCor¬ 
mick,  IVausau  (Wis.)  Record- 
Herald,  announced  a  new  promo¬ 
tional  committee  for  the  North¬ 
west  association.  Everett  L.  Croft, 
national  advertising  manager, 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader, 
was  appointed  chairman.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  to  as¬ 
sist  the  NDPA  office  with  promo¬ 
tional  material  are; 

Don  L.  McKenzie,  Crookston 
(Minn.)  Times;  Roy  Westman, 
Virginia  (Minn.)  Mesabi-News; 

H.  D.  Cory,  Winona  (Minn.)  Re- 
piihlicon-Ilerald;  Robert  M. 
Vance,  Worthington  (Minn.) 
Globe;  Mike  E.  York,  Rapid  City 
(S.  D.)  Journal;  James  A.  Black, 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum;  Raymond 
C.  Dobson,  Minot  (N.  D.)  News; 
Freeman  von  Schrader,  Eaii 
Claire  (Wis.)  Leader-Telegram; 
William  E.  Payne,  Wausau  (Wis.) 
Record-Herald;  and  Maude  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe-Gazette. 

Discuss  TTS 

Publishers  and  business  man¬ 
agers  discussed  the  advantages, 
disadvantages  and  mechanical 
problems  of  the  Teletypesetter. 
William  S.  Moeller,  Bismarck 
(N.  D.)  Tribune,  was  chairman  of 
the  management  meeting.  The 
TTS  discussion  was  keynoted  by 
Clifford  G.  Ferris,  Rhinelander 
(Wis.)  Daily  News  and  James 
Richardson,  Richardson  -  Sovde 
Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Richardson  also  discussed 
the  current  ANPA  proposal  that 
newspapers  adopt  a  standard  pol¬ 
icy  of  narrower  column  width. 
Such  a  policy,  he  said,  would 
mean  a  tremendous  saving  of 
newsprint. 
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The  main  thing  was  to  solicit  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  would  not 
hurt  display,  and  1  am  positive 
the  plan  we  used  did  not  take  one 
inch  from  display  and  all  business 
obtained  in  classified  was  extra 
business. 

“We  made  a  list  of  all  the  de¬ 
partment,  furniture,  electrical  and 
appliance,  jewelry,  women’s  ap¬ 
parel,  men’s  wear,  hardware,  shoes, 
childrens’  wear,  office  equipment, 
drug  and  floor  covering  stores. 
Three  cards  were  made  out  for 
each  store,  each  containing  the 
name,  address,  phone  number,  con¬ 
tact  man,  type  of  store,  and  solici¬ 
tor  assigned. 

“One  card  was  given  to  the 
salesman,  one  placed  in  a  tile  for 
mail  solicitation  and  the  third  in 
a  follow  up  file.  It  was  decided 
that  every  prospect  should  be  seen 
at  least  once  a  month,  and  the 
better  prospects  more  often. 

“With  a  system  of  various  col¬ 
ored  celluloid  tabs,  one  color  for 
each  solicitor,  it  was  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  look  over  the  visible  card 
file  and  see  which  prospects  had 
not  been  seen  that  month  and 
which  solicitors  were  responsible. 

Introductory  Letter  Used 

“The  next  step  was  to  send  an 
introductory  letter  to  the  contact 
man  of  each  store.  Each  solicitor 
was  assigned  two  classifications  and 
letter  heads  were  printed  for  each 
of  them.  These  introductory  letters 
were  all  individually  typed  and  I 
believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
this  was  the  best  ‘door  opener’  we 
have  ever  used.  Several  days  after 
the  letters  were  mailed  out,  the 
solicitors  started  their  personal 
calls  and  the  reception  was  excel¬ 
lent. 

“We  sent  out  additional  mailing 
pieces  every  few  weeks.  While 
these  letters  were  multigraphed,  the 
envelopes  were  individually  ad¬ 
dressed,  rather  than  run  through 
the  addressograph  machine.  The 
purpose  of  these  letters  was  to 
make  the  salesman’s  job  easier. 

“Each  day  we  would  go  through 
the  display  ads  and  clip  those  of¬ 
fering  merchandise  which  we  felt 
could  be  profitably  advertised  in 
classified.  These  ads  were  turned 
over  to  our  classified  copywriter 
with  notations  to  prepare  classified 
ads  of  certain  sizes.  These  pre¬ 
pared  ads  were  then  given  to  the 
proper  solicitors  who  took  them 
to  the  advertisers  and  attempted 
to  get  their  orders  to  run  from  one 
to  four  days. 

“Now  as  to  results,  by  the  end 
of  the  year  we  had  carried  almost 
35,000  lines  of  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  had  ads  from  72 
stores  which  had  never  before  used 
classified  for  new  merchandise. 
This  was  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
prospects  worked.  This  wasn’t  too 
good,  but  it  was  all  extra  business.” 

The  CAMs  were  given  an  analy- 
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sis  of  their  duties  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  outsider  in  a  talk 
on  “Ethics”  by  Hugh  Smith,  vice- 
president  and  general  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Philadelphia. 

Said  Mr.  Smith,  “You,  as  the 
manager  are  the  boss  in  your  own 
bailiwick.  Besides  this  you  must  be 
a  super-salesman,  a  dynamic  lead¬ 
er  of  lethargic  salesmen,  a  public 
relations  expert,  a  star  copy  writer, 
and  expert  analyst,  an  unfailing 
prognosticator,  a  dpilomatic  com¬ 
plaint  adjuster,  a  skilled  budget 
balancer,  a  fair  and  fearless  judge 
in  disputes,  a  hail  fellow,  a  special¬ 
ist  in  a  hundred  different  lines  of 
business,  an  imaginative  and  effec¬ 
tive  creater  of  new  business,  a 
formulator  of  broad  and  construc¬ 
tive  policies,  an  employe-relations 
genius,  a  good  organization-man 
and  many  other  difficult  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

“You  can’t  afford  to  be  neurotic, 
and  you  must  practice  all  of  these 
skills  at  top  efficiency  at  your  office 
despite  the  fact  that  in  the  mean¬ 
time  you  may  be  having  complex 
household  problems  at  home. 

“At  all  times,  and  particularly 
five  minutes  before  the  deadline, 
you  must  be  ready  to  solve  or  set¬ 
tle  with  calm  detachment  and  dis¬ 
patch  some  complex  issue  that 
would  take  a  group  of  business 
tycoons  or  government  bureau¬ 
crats  at  least  six  months  to  resolve. 
This,  of  course  must  be  done 
while  you  are  handling  20  other 
things  at  the  same  time.” 

Good  Real  F..state  Ads 

“How  to  Put  Sell  in  Real  Estate 
Ads”  does  not  begin  with  using 
catch  headings,  according  to  Wayne 
E.  Pittman,  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News-Piedmont. 

“Real  estate  ads  should  have 
headings  by  all  means  but  they 
should  get  down  to  grass  roots 
facts,  otherwise,”  he  pointed  out. 
“Readers  have  to  read  too  much 
before  they  get  down  to  the  meat 
of  the  ad.  They  should  give  basic 
information  about  the  property. 
As  an  illustration  he  used  a  lake¬ 
side  home.  A  good  heading  would 
be  “Lake  frontage,  shade,  6 
rooms.” 

He  asked:  “Wouldn’t  that  get 
the  readership  of  a  lake  front  pros¬ 
pect  quicker  than  ‘beat  the  heat’  or 
‘champagne  idea  with  a  beer  bank 
roll?’  ” 

He  summarized  the  three  basic 
points  which  ‘put  the  sell’  into  real 
estate  ads. 

1.  Informative,  factual  headings. 

2.  Thoroughly  descriptive  copy 
including  price  and  terms. 

3.  Run  ads  enough  consecutive 
insertions  to  cover  the  current  mar¬ 
ket. 

■ 

Bromo  Seltzer  to  L  &  M 

Lennen  &  Mitchell  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  agency  for  the 
Bromo  Seltzer  account,  manage¬ 
ment  of  Emerson  Drug  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  The  account 
was  previously  handled  by  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 


6  Unions  loin 
In  Publishing 
Tacoma  Tabloid 

Tacoma — ^The  six  unions  nor¬ 
mally  employed  by  the  struck 
T  acoma  News  -  Tribune  have 
pooled  their  resources  to  produce 
a  tabloid  daily  called  the  Tacoma 
Reporter. 

The  newsprint  shortage  held  the 
first  press  run  down  to  eight  pages 
and  6,000  copies,  but  in  a  few 
days  it  was  pushed  up  to  9,000. 
A  statement  of  policy  announced 
it  would  be  published  only  while 
the  strike  continued. 

Guild  members  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation  and  editorial 
departments  of  the  News-Tribune 
are  working  in  similar  capacities 
on  the  Reporter.  Members  of  the 
typographical,  stereotypers,  mail¬ 
ers,  pressmen  and  newspaper  driv¬ 
ers  (teamsters)  unions  are  work¬ 
ing  in  the  mechanical  and  distri¬ 
bution  departments. 

A  similar  system  was  employed 
in  the  Pittsburgh  newspaper  strike 
(E&P,  Oct.  21,  1950,  page  10). 

Tacoma  had  been  without  a 
newspaper  since  an  AFL  press¬ 
men’s  union  strike  shut  down  the 
News-Tribune  last  April  12. 

The  Newspaper  Unions  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  was  organized  for  the 
new  venture. 

Those  putting  out  the  tabloid 
are  working  without  pay,  except 
for  union  strike  benefits.  The  col¬ 
umns  are  devoted  to  advertising 
and  to  local  news,  since  the  paper 
does  not  belong  to  a  news  service. 

Executives  and  administrative 
personnel  of  the  News-Tribune  re¬ 
cently  issued  a  special  edition  of 
their  paper,  setting  forth  the  views 
of  citizens  on  the  loss  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  its  ads. 

R.  U.  Buffum,  former  publisher 
of  a  neighborhood  shopping  guide, 
announced  plans  for  a  four-page 
daily  tabloid  named  the  Tacoma 
Dispatch. 

On  July  1,  the  striking  pressmen 
rejected  a  management  offer  de¬ 
signed  to  permit  resumption  of 
publication  by  the  News  Tribune. 
George  F.  Russell,  business  man¬ 
ager,  did  not  elaborate  as  to  de¬ 
tails,  but  said  it  provided  for  a 
readjustment  of  wage  scales  in 
September  to  meet  others  that 
might  exist  then  in  this  area. 

■ 

Oldest  Fotog  Provides 
Occasion  for  Picture 

Boston  —  The  oldest  active 
news  photographer  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  Edmunds  E.  Bond,  celebrated 
his  60th  wedding  anniversary  last 
week  at  the  age  of  82. 

An  employe  of  the  Boston  Globe 
for  48  years,  Mr.  Bond  is  a  Span¬ 
ish  War  veteran  and  served  two 
years  in  World  War  I  as  official 
photographer  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bond  received 
hundreds  of  friends  in  their  home. 
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Unit  Ad  Rate  Decree 

continued  from  page  1 

assistance,  labor  and  supplies 
available  for  the  operation  of  com¬ 
peting  newspapers  in  addition  to 
those  already  engaged  in  business 
within  the  City  of  New  Orleans.” 

“In  1924,”  the  judge  wrote,  “the 
Tribune,  published  as  a  morning 
newspaper,  and  the  Item,  pub¬ 
lished  as  an  evening  paper  by  the 
Item  Company,  Ltd.,  established 
unit  combination  rates  for  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  and  continued  such 
rates  in  effect  until  1941  when  the 
publication  of  the  morning  Trib¬ 
une  was  discontinued. 

“At  the  time  that  the  Times- 
Picayune  Publishing  Company 
adopted  the  unit  rate  structure  for 
classified  advertising  in  1935,  a 
large  number  of  other  publishing 
companies,  publishing  morning 
and  evening  newspapers,  had  such 
a  rate  structure  on  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

In  Common  Practice 

When  the  company  instituted 
the  unit  rate  for  general — or  na¬ 
tional —  advertising  in  1949,  the 
judge  noted,  “approximately  180 
publishers,  constituting  the  vast 
majority  of  the  publishers  publish¬ 
ing  morning  and  evening  news¬ 
papers,  were  using  unit  combina¬ 
tion  rates.” 

Judge  Christenberry  dismissed 
the  action  against  Donald  W.  Cole¬ 
man,  vicepresident  and  circulation 
director,  saying  he  had  not  par¬ 
ticipated  in  violation  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act. 

Other  officers  named  are  Leon¬ 
ard  K.  Nicholson,  publisher  and 
chairman  of  the  board;  John  F. 
Tims,  president,  and  Aubrey  F. 
Murray;  advertising  director. 

However,  the  judge  ruled  that 
the  order  was  to  apply  only 
against  the  publishing  company 
and  its  officers,  and  not  against 
defendants  as  individuals. 

No  Part  of  Monopoly 

The  judge  went  into  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  purchase  of  the 
States  by  the  Times-Picayune  and 
found  as  follows: 

“A  newspaper  known  as  the 
New  Orleans  States  was  published 
prior  to  1933  as  an  evening  news¬ 
paper  by  the  Daily  States  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Ltd.  On  July  17, 
1933,  the  defendant  corporation 
purchased  from  the  Daily  States 
Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  the 
name,  good-will  and  circulation  of 
the  New  Orleans  States  (herein¬ 
after  called  the  States),  its  con¬ 
tracts  with  advertisers,  and  also  its 
contracts  and  rights  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  news,  features,  and  comics. 

“The  contract  of  purchase  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  vendors  would  not 
engage  in  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  business  in  the  New  Orleans 
area  for  a  period  of  10  years 
thereafter:  that  the  vendors  would 
not  for  a  period  of  nine  months 
thereafter  sell  any  part  of  their 
machinery  or  equipment  to  any 


purchaser  located  in  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  area,  and  that  in  any  sale 
of  any  part  of  the  machinery  or 
equipment  to  any  person,  there 
should  be  included  an  agreement 
on  the  part  of  said  person  that 
the  machinery  or  equipment 
would  not  be  used  by  it  or  its  as¬ 
signs  in  the  New  Orleans  area 
within  nine  months  from  the  date 
of  the  contract:  and  that  the  ven¬ 
dors  for  a  period  of  nine  months 
would  not  sell  any  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  or  equipment  without  first 
offering  it  to  the  defendant’s  cor¬ 
poration. 

Since  purchase,  the  defendant 
corporation  has  published  the 
States  as  an  evening  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  elsewhere  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  in  the  other  states 
of  the  United  States. 

The  purchase  of  the  States  in 
1933  was  not  part  of  a  course  of 
conduct  which  had  as  its  purpose 
an  attempt  to  monopolize. 

2  Separate  Newspapers 

The  court  also  held  that  the 
States  (evening)  and  Times-Pi¬ 
cayune  (morning  and  Sunday)  are 
two  separate  and  distinct  news¬ 
papers,  reaching  separate  groups  of 
readers. 

“They  have  been  treated  as  sepa¬ 
rate  newspapers  by  the  defend¬ 
ants,”  the  judge  commented. 

The  Item,  he  held,  competes 
with  the  defendant’s  papers.  It 
appears  on  the  newsstands  on 
Saturday,  along  with  the  States, 
and  is  in  competition  with  the 
States  all  day  Saturday  until  late 
afternoon  or  early  evening  when 
the  first  edition  of  the  Times-Pi¬ 
cayune  appears,  the  opinion  stated. 

In  1949  and  1950,  the  judge 
pointed  out,  the  circulation  of  the 
“dominant”  Times-Picayune  was 
equal  to  the  combined  circulation 
of  the  States  and  the  Item. 

“For  at  least  20  years,”  the 
court  said,  “the  Times-Picayune 
has  been  the  largest  newspaper  in 
New  Orleans  in  circulation,  ad¬ 
vertising  linage,  and  number  of 
pages  published.” 

“Newspaper  advertisers  who  de¬ 
sire  to  cover  the  New  Orleans 
market  must  of  necessity  use  the 
Times  Picayune  as  a  medium  for 
their  advertising,”  stated  Judge 
Christenberry. 

“The  defendant  corporation  at 
all  times  since  March,  1935,  has 
required  advertisers  using  classified 
advertisements  to  agree  to  pur¬ 
chase,  and  to  purchase,  such  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  Times-Pi¬ 
cayune  and  the  States  as  a  unit,  at 
unit  or  combination  rates,  and  has 
refused  to  sell  such  advertising  in 
the  morning  or  evening  newspapers 
separately,  except  for  advertising 
from  a  small  area  across  the  river 
from  New  Orleans,  known  as 
“over-the-river”  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  The  “over-the-river”  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  represents  such  a 
very  small  part  of  the  total  classi¬ 
fied  as  to  be  relatively  unimpor¬ 
tant. 

“In  1934,  one  year  prior  to  the 


adoption  of  the  unit  rate  on  clas¬ 
sified  advertising,  and  while  the 
States  was  under  the  ownership 
of  the  defendant  corporation,  the 
States  carried  less  than  one-half 
the  number  of  lines  of  such  ad¬ 
vertising  carried  by  the  Times-Pi¬ 
cayune.  By  1936,  after  one  year 
of  the  unit  rate,  the  classified 
linage  of  the  States  had  risen  to 
a  par  with  that  of  the  Times-Pi¬ 
cayune.  .  .  . 

Growth  of  Classified  Linage 

In  1950,  classified  advertising 
linage  carried  by  the  Times-Pi¬ 
cayune  and  by  the  States  approxi¬ 
mated  four  and  one-half  million 
lines  each,  or  more  than  double 
the  lines  carried  by  the  Item.  In 
1934  the  States  carried  35  per 
cent  of  the  classified  advertising 
linage  in  the  evening  field.  By 
1950  it  carried  68  per  cent  of  such 
linage. 

“A  major  portion  of  this  increase 
in  linage  in  the  States  resulted  from 
the  use  of  the  compulsory  unit 
rate.  .  .  .  Many  classified  advertis¬ 
ers  are  required  by  the  defendant 
corporation  to  purchase  space  in 
the  States,  which  they  do  not  want. 
Some  of  these  classified  advertisers 
would  place  advertising  in  the 
Item  except  for  the  compulsory 
unit  rate. 

“From  1933  to  1940,  general 
advertisers  were  afforded  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  purchase  advertising 
space  in  the  Times-Picayune  and 
the  States  separately  but  were 
given  the  benefit  of  an  optional 
combination  or  unit  rate  for  ad¬ 
vertisements  carried  in  both  pa¬ 
pers,  the  combination  rate  being 
lower  than  the  sum  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  rates  of  each  newspaper. 

“A  new  unit  rate  for  national 
advertising  was  adopted  by  the 
defendant  corporation  on  June  I, 
1940.  It  was  optional  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  effect,  with  some  changes 
in  details,  for  10  years.  Under 
this  arrangement,  the  defendant 
corporation  required  advertisers,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  reduced  rate  on 
general  advertising  in  excess  of 
10,000  lines  in  its  daily  papers, 
to  contract  to  purchase  and  to 
purchase  such  advertisements  in 
excess  of  10,000  lines  in  both  the 
Times-Picayune  and  the  States,  or 
in  a  combination  of  either  the 
Times-Picayune  or  the  States  with 
Times  -  Picayune  New  Orleans 
States  (Sunday). 

Linage  Rose  Sharply 

“The  defendant  corporation  is¬ 
sued  a  new  general  rate  card  ef¬ 
fective  Feb.  1,  1950,  in  which  it 
required  general  advertisers  to 
purchase  general  advertising  in  the 
Times-Picayune  (daily  only),  as 
a  unit  at  combination  rates,  and 
refused  to  sell  such  advertising  in 
each  newspaper  separately. 

“The  rate  card  also  provided 
that  general  advertising  could  be 
purchased  in  combination  of 
morning  and  Sunday  or  evening 
and  Sunday.  At  that  time  profits 
from  the  Times-Picayune,  before 
general  and  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  were  increasing  while 


rate  on  clas-  those  from  the  States  were  d«- 
d  while  the  creasing.  . 

e  ownership  “The  unit  rate  on  general  ad- 
poration,  the  vertising  resulted  in  an  increase  of  | 
fian  one-half  more  than  30  per  cent  in  1950  f 
of  such  ad-  over  1949  in  such  linage  in  tht  j 
he  Times-Pi-  States.  During  the  four  yean  f 
ter  one  year  preceding  the  introduction  of  tht  k 
he  classified  unit  rate  the  Times-Picayune  car- 1 
had  risen  to  ried  in  excess  of  50  per  cent  more  I 
he  Times-Pi-  general  display  advertising  that* 
the  States  or  the  Item. 

ed  Linage  “Following  the  establishment  of  | 

1  advertising  forced  unit  rate,  general  dis-l 
le  Times-Pi-  linage  carried  by  the  State! 

ates  approxi-  sharply  within  several  months 
-half  million  After  unexpired  contracts  had; 
than  double  ^^n  completed,  the  linage  of  th(i 
he  Item.  In  States  equalled  that  of  the  Times- 1 
Tied  35  per  Picayune.  In  the  meantime,  such 
d  advertising  linage  in  the  Item  showed  a  slight . 
g  field.  By  8^i"-  States  secured  a  com- 1 

■  cent  of  such  "landing  lead  over  the  Item  in  the  | 
general  display  field  after  it  had) 
f  this  increase  advantage  of  the  unit  rate,  and 
resulted  from  then, 

ipulsory  unit  “National  advertising  expendi- 
ified  advertis-  hires  are  budgeted,  and  only  a 
he  defendant  limited  amount  is  placed  in  news- 
lase  space  in  papers  in  any  one  city.  A  great 
do  not  want,  number  of  advertisers  use  only  one 
ed  advertisers  morning  and  one  afternoon  news- 
ising  in  the  paper,  and  some  advertisers  com- 
:  compulsory  pletely  abandoned  use  of  the  daily 
Item,  while  others  reduced  their 
1940,  general  linage  in  that  newspaper, 
irded  an  op-  *As  a  result  of  the  forced  unit 
>e  advertising  hn  general  advertising,  some 
Picayune  and  advertisers  increased  their  general 
[y  but  were  advertising  linage  in  the  States,  or 
an  optional  ^il^cd  the  States  to  their  schedule 
rate  for  ad-  involuntarily  as  a  result  of  the  unit 
in  both  pa-  Some  general  advertisers 

in  rate  being  hnnglh  space  in  the  States  which 
)f  the  individ-  would  not  have  purchased  in 
vspaper.  either  afternoon  paper,  while 

for  national  bought  space  in  the  States 

spted  by  the  "'I'ich  they  would  have  purchased 
n  on  June  1  absent  the  forced  rate, 

nal  and  con-  Untrammeled  Choice 

some  changes  “The  defendant  corporation’s 
ears.  Under  general  advertising  contracts  no» 
he  defendant  in  use  affect  58  per  cent  of  all 
advertisers,  in  general  advertisers  in  the  Ne« 
duced  rate  on  Orleans  market.  ...  It  includes 
in  excess  of  those  general  advertisers  who  in 
daily  papers,  1 949  used  the  morning  and  one  of 
chase  and  to  the  two  evening  newspapers  (33.4 
:rtisements  in  per  cent)  the  Times-Picayune  only 
;s  in  both  the  (22.7  per  cent)  and  the  States 
the  States,  or  only  (2  per  cent), 
of  either  the  “The  intention  of  the  defend- 
he  States  with  ants  (except  the  defendant  Cole- 
■lew  Orleans  man)  in  adopting  the  forced  unit 
rates  on  all  general  and  classified 
^arply  advertising  was  to  restrain  general 

orporation  is-  and  classified  advertisers  from 
rate  card  ef-  making  an  untrammclcd  choice 
),  in  which  it  between  the  States  and  the  Item 
idvertisers  to  in  purchasing  advertising  space, 
'ertising  in  the  and  also  to  substantially  diminish 
lily  only),  as  the  conpetitive  vigor  of  the  Item.” 
on  rates,  and  In  his  findings  of  fact.  Judge 
advertising  in  Christenberry  also  noted  that  the 
irately.  Times-Picayune  drew  some  local 

also  provided  advertising  away  from  the  Item  to 
sing  could  be  the  States  by  a  rate  that  allowed 
nbination  of  a  one-cent  a  line  reduction  on  ads 
ly  or  evening  carried  in  both  the  T-P  and  States, 
at  time  profits  Since  1950,  a  States  advertiser  has 
ayune,  before  been  allowed  to  buy  the  T-P  at 
nistrative  ex-  the  contract  rate  for  the  States 
'easing  while  plus  one  cent  a  line. 
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Retailer  Urges 
Ad  Production 
At  Lower  Cost 

Sheer  ignorance  of  what  goes 
on  in  the  back  room,  the  mechan¬ 
ical  departments,  of  newspapers 
often  boosts  the  costs  of  advertis¬ 
ing  production  beyond  good  sense. 

Such  a  view  was  expressed  this 
week  by  Ned  Baron,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Interstate  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  New  York. 

It’s  all  part  of  the  problem,  Mr. 
Baron  said,  of  making  the  finished 
advertisement  in  the  newspaper 
“look  half  so  handsome  as  the 
original  layout.” 

What’s  more,  he  said,  too  many 
layouts  are  aimed  at  winning  the 
annual  Art  Directors’  Award.  The 
true  purpose  of  advertising,  he 
added,  is  to  sell. 

Every  advertising  department 
needs.  Mr.  Baron  went  on,  some¬ 
one  who  will  ask.  to  save  produc¬ 
tion  expense,  “Is  this  trick  neces¬ 
sary?” 

He  cited  the  countless  things 
that  may  go  wrong  before  the 
finished  ad  appears.  Type  may  not 
set  as  narrow  as  the  layout  indi¬ 
cates.  To  retain  every  precious 
word  of  copy,  perhaps  four-point 
would  have  to  be  used.  Artwork 
is  often  drawn  out  of  kilter.  There 
.  are  too  many  curlicues,  too  many 
t  tricks. 

f  “A  copy  division,  or  a  copy¬ 
writer,  is  causing  waste,  inefficient 
i  friction,  by  posing  a  layout  prob- 
’  lem  which  the  layout  division,  or 
layout  artist,  or  art  director  can- 
,  not  solve  easily,”  Mr.  Baron  said. 

'  "The  solution  based  on  simplicity 
of  production,  with  type  that 
I  comes  from  the  newspaper’s  cast- 
1  ing  machines  rather  than  from 
^  plated  reproduction  proofs,  runs 
better  than  a  50-50  chance  of 
being  actually  better  looking, 
more  distinctive  than  the  first 
hopeful  effort.” 

He  suggested  ways  to  cut  the 
cost: 

1.  Buying  mat  services  offering 
the  art  and  even  the  copy  of  such 
stores  as  Hudson’s,  Macy’s,  Gim- 
bel’s. 

2.  Getting  occasional  specific 
mats  for  merchandise  from  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  own  mat  services. 

3.  Taking  pictures  with  a  Polar¬ 
oid  camera,  supplied  by  some  ser¬ 
vices,  and  then  having  a  mat  made 
op  at  moderate  cost  in  two  or 
three  days. 

4.  Obtaining  reproduction 
proofs  of  a  distinctive  type  face, 
tunning  through  the  entire  alpha¬ 
bet,  to  be  used  as  an  occasional 
initial  letter  “to  cast  a  graceful 
aura”  over  the  rest  of  the  line. 

5.  Or  getting  your  own  printer 
to  cast  an  occasional  line  in  a  new 
face — then  sending  the  line  to  the 
newspaper  for  use  in  an  ad. 

6.  Separating  halftone  from  line 
in  artwork  when  sending  material 
■o  the  engravers. 

7.  Using  not-so-new  innovations 


What's  Your  Line? 

Tarentum,  Pa.  —  The  tem¬ 
perature  was  around  94  or  95 
degrees  when  Sam  Spatter,  a 
member  of  the  Tarentum  Val¬ 
ley  Daily  News  staff,  went  out 
to  get  a  heat-wave  shot  of 
some  swimmers. 

He  couldn’t  do  it;  his  flash 
bulb  wouldn’t  work. 

When  be  got  bark  to  the 
office,  he  found  the  heat  had 
exploded  his  camera  batteries. 

in  photography,  such  as  fluorogra- 
phy  and  kromolite,  to  drop  out 
unwanted  highlights  which  would 
otherwise  cost  big  money  to  do. 

8.  Using  the  Scan-a-graver  in  a 
store’s  own  plant. 

9.  Getting  headlines  and  body 
type  set  by  a  newspaper  circular 
printer,  who  may  then  roll  mats 
from  the  finished  form  the  way 
a  newspaper  does  it  when  prepar¬ 
ing  editions  for  the  press. 

■ 

Roble  Sells  Weekly, 
Quits  After  50  Years 

Granville,  N.  Dak.  —  Fred 
Roble,  called  the  Mark  Twain  of 
North  Dakota  at  last  Spring’s 
state  press  association  meeting, 
has  given  up  newspapering  after 
more  than  50  years.  But  the  Egg 
Creek  township  news  (don’t  laugh, 
Lee  Hills  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
came  from  there)  and  the  other 
personal  items  which  fill  his  Gran¬ 
ville  Herald  will  continue  to  come 
out  every  week. 

In  Mr.  Ruble’s  last  edition,  he 
announced  the  sale  of  his  paper  to 
Wilbert  E.  Hauff,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  neighboring  Velva 
Journal.  Mr.  Roble  will  continue 
to  run  a  print  shop. 

He  has  been  associated  with 
newspapers  since  he  became  a 
printer’s  devil  and  carrier  boy  for 
the  Austin  (Minn.)  Daily  Herald 
in  1896.  He  has  been  in  North 
Dakota  since  1899  and  in  Gran¬ 
ville  off  and  on  since  1901.  He 
bought  the  Herald  in  1923. 

■ 

Exporters  Indicted 
In  Newsprint  Case 

Two  exporters  have  been  in¬ 
dicted  on  four  counts  charging 
second-degree  forgery  in  General 
Sessions,  New  York,  in  the  alleged 
misappropriation  of  $780,000  de¬ 
posited  in  a  New  York  bank  by 
Japanese  newspaper  publishers 
seeking  newsprint. 

The  defendants.  Maxwell  Mey¬ 
ers  and  Salvatore  Cafiero,  pleaded 
not  guilty  before  Judge  Saul  S. 
Streit.  who  continued  them  in 
$25,000  bail.  Trial  date  was  not 
set.  Mr.  Meyers  is  president  and 
Mr.  Cafiero  is  a  director  of  Trans- 
American  Industries,  Inc.  Grand 
larceny  charges  against  them  were 
dismissed. 

A  grand  larceny  charge  against 
Fred  F.  Frisch  is  scheduled  for 
hearing  July  1 1  in  Felony  Court. 


$9,500,000 
Plug  ior  Camels 
On  Radio,  TV 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany  has  renewed  two  half-hours 
weekly  on  the  NBC  radio  network 
and  one  hour  and  45  minutes 
weekly  on  NBC  television, 
amounting  to  $9,500,000  in  gross 
annual  billings. 

John  K.  Herbert,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  Radio  Network  Sales, 
and  Edward  D.  Madden,  vicepres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  TV  Network 
Sales  and  Operations,  said  the  re¬ 
newal  business  represents  one  of 
the  largest  purchases  of  radio  and 
TV  by  a  major  advertiser  with 
one  network  broadcasting  com¬ 
pany.  It  was  placed  by  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Esty  Co. 

Reynolds  will  sponsor  the 
“Vaughn  Monroe  Show”  Wednes¬ 
day  nights,  on  the  radio  network. 
In  addition,  the  firm  has  renewed 
for  52  weeks  the  Saturday  radio 
time  period  occupied  by  NBC’s 
“Grand  Ole  Opry.” 

On  NBC  television,  Reynolds 
has  renewed  for  52  weeks  the 
Monday-through-Friday  telecasts 
of  the  “Camel  News  Caravan,” 
7:45  to  8:00  p.m.  The  tobacco 
firm  also  will  resume  sponsoring 
the  first  half-hour  of  “Your  Show 
of  Shows,”  Saturday  nights. 

This  weekend,  the  Camel  News 


Caravan  became  the  first  coast-to- 
coast  news  telecast  show  with  orig¬ 
inations  from  Hollywood. 

More  Radio  Business 

General  Mills,  Inc.,  has  re¬ 
newed  sponsorship  of  the  Betty 
Crocker  Magazine  of  the  Air  ef¬ 
fective  Sept.  1,  for  52  weeks,  over 
the  full  ABC  Radio  Network,  it 
was  announced  by  Charles  T. 
Ayres,  vicepresident  for  the  net¬ 
work. 

The  program,  currently  on  a 
13-week  hiatus,  will  return  to  the 
network  under  an  expanded  line¬ 
up  of  108  additional  stations  for 
a  total  of  327  stations  on  a  five- 
a-week  basis. 

The  Toni  Company  will  spon¬ 
sor  a  new  five-minute  program 
twice  daily  each  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  starting  Tuesday,  July 
1,  over  the  full  ABC  Radio  Net¬ 
work. 

■ 

Tenn.  Scholarships 
Are  Won  by  3  Girls 

Knoxville  —  Three  girls  have 
won  the  annual  $650  journalism 
scholarships  of  the  Tennessee  Press 
Association.  They  will  enroll  in 
the  University  of  Tennessee  next 
Fall  to  prepare  for  newspaper 
careers. 

The  winners;  Helen  Maxine 
Meade,  Clinton;  Margaret  Jane 
Patmore,  Nashville;  and  Peggy  Jo 
Welch,  Friendship.  Last  year  all 
winners  were  boys. 


and  his  readers  get  the  inside  story  of  what  goes 
on  in  Chicago  from  a  man  who’s  spent  a  lifetime 
studying  politics. 

George  E.  Sokolsky’s  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  candidates  and  of  party  machinery  will  pro¬ 
vide  outstanding  Repuhlican  convention  cover¬ 
age  for  the  more  than  300  newspapers  now  run¬ 
ning  THESE  DAYS. 

For  Tormt,  Phono,  Wiro  or  Writ#  F.  J.  NICHT,  gonorol  solos  monogor 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


There’s  More  Feuding 
Than  Meets  the  Eye 


cations  to  a  round  $20,000,000. 
(E&P,  June  28,  page  54.) 


By  Jerry  Waker 


Those  are  fightin’  words  that 
some  of  the  reporters  tossed  into 
their  copy  about  the  banning  of 
television  cameras  (and  all  other 
cameras)  from  the  delegate  hear¬ 
ings  at  the  Republicans’  clambake 
this  week  in  Chicago. 

Some  of  the  vocabulary  used  to 
describe  the  commotion  which 
photographers  caused  was  a  tipoff 
that  this  business  of  TV  cameras 
crashing  every  gate  provokes  as 
much  of  a  feud  between  the  work¬ 
ing  press  and  its  electronic  coun¬ 
terpart  as  between  the  Taft  forces 
and  the  Eyes-enhower  advocates. 

It’s  very  apparent,  from  the 
Chicago  dispatches,  that  the  regu¬ 
lar  reporters  of  pen  and  pencil 
fame  will  resist  with  professional 
indignation,  at  least,  the  efforts  of 
the  brash  young  cubs  of  television 
to  get  through  the  Pass  gate  to 
the  Fourth  Estate. 

“One-Eye  Connelly”  reaped  a 
bale  of  publicity  in  his  day  for 
slipping  into  major  and  minor 
public  events,  championship  prize 
fights,  world’s  series,  and  such, 
but  when  his  “obit”  was  written 
it  could  be  stated  that  never  once 
had  he  crashed  the  gate  with  a 
press  pass. 

Now  “One-Eye”  is  hardly  an 
appropriate  symbol  for  TV  with 
its  array  of  28  cameras,  500  miles 
of  cable  and  wire,  200  micro¬ 
phones,  25,000  tubes,  walkie-talk¬ 
ies,  walkie-lookies,  monitors  and 
people  at  the  political  conven¬ 
tions.  Most  of  the  TV  reporters 
are  former  newspapermen  and  the 
mechanics  of  TV  coverage  is  very 
similar  to  operations  in  a  news¬ 
paper  newsroom.  Yet  TV  is  get¬ 
ting  in  the  hair  of  the  pencil  corps 
and  its  mammoth  proportions 
seem  to  irk  a  large  number  of 
newspapermen. 

One  writer  injected  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  the  antics  of  the  pho¬ 
tographers  and  the  bedlam  they 
created  did  more  to  bring  about 
the  60-40  “anti-”  vote  than  any 
rivalry  between  the  political  fac¬ 
tions.  More  than  one  report  told 
readers  of  the  circus  atmosphere 
that  cameramen  arranged,  bring¬ 
ing  the  comment  from  an  official 
that  their  stage-directed  flag-wav¬ 
ing  and  hoop-de-do,  along  with 
the  cumbersome  equipment,  turned 
the  meeting  room  into  “a  sort  of 
monkey  pen.” 

“Disconsolate”  television  and 
movie  cameramen  as  pictured  in 
the  Hotel  Hilton  ballroom  after 
they  had  been  barred  from  the 
hearing  drew  little  expression  of 
sympathy  from  the  press  corps 
and  virtually  none  from  the  press 
photographers  who  fell  victim  to 
the  ban. 


So,  at  this  juncture,  with  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day  intervening,  it’s  a 
political  issue  of  considerable  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  that’s  too  bad.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  Governor  Dewey’s  in¬ 
consistent  position  won’t  help  the 
argument  for  either  side  when  it 
comes  to  a  cleancut  question  of 
the  rights  of  a  news  medium. 

The  New  York  Governor,  who 
wired  from  Houston  that  “I  re¬ 
quest  and  direct”  the  committee 
to  open  hearings  to  all  media  of 
communications,  only  a  few 
months  ago  vetoed  a  bill  which 
would  have  made  it  mandatory  to 
admit  TV  and  other  cameras  to 
inquiry  committee  hearings  in  this 
state. 

Rep.  Clarence  Brown  of  Ohio, 
who  publishes  several  weekies,  de¬ 
fended  the  Taftites’  ban  on  cam¬ 
eras  by  mentioning  that  even  the 
House  of  Representatives  permits 
only  the  pencil  corps  in  the  press 
gallery.  He  could  not  see  where 
the  camera  ban  prevented  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  getting  the  full  story  be¬ 
cause  the  regular  reporters  would 
be  there  to  tell  all  about  it. 

If  a  committee  had  to  accomo¬ 
date  all  that  TV  and  newsreel 
equipage,  he  argued,  why  couldn’t 
an  energetic  newspaper  seek  privi¬ 
leges  of  installing  a  printing  press 
in  the  room?  One  wire  service, 
he  said,  had  threatened  to  appear 
with  a  teletype  machine,  but  he 
declined  to  identify  it. 

All  these  points,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  resentment  that  reporters 
bear  against  serving  as  unpaid 
actors  in  a  TV  production,  keep 
the  press-TV  feud  boiling,  in  spite 
of  the  high-sounding  appeals  made 
in  behalf  of  accurate  and  impar¬ 
tial  reporting  by  a  medium  which 
already  has  a  potential  audience 
of  65,000,000  Americans. 

If  TV  would  stop  behaving  as 
if  it  just  had  to  produce  a  spec¬ 
tacular  extravaganza  for  a  rich 
sponsor,  we  might  get  further 
ahead  in  assimilating  it  into  the 
Fourth  Estate.  On  the  very  day 
that  newspapers  headlined  the  pro¬ 
hibition  against  TV  at  Chicago, 
the  amusement  world’s  pet  journal. 
Variety,  screamed:  “Greatest  TV 
Show  on  Earth — Pitch  Tent  for 
Political  Circus.” 


July  1  is  the  dateline  set  by  the 
Commission  to  begin  processing 
applications.  The  newspaper-affili¬ 
ates  represent  less  than  one-third 
of  the  total  number  of  applications, 
as  of  early  this  week,  but  their  con¬ 
struction  cost  estimates  average 
$500,000  per  station,  as  compared 
with  the  average  of  $370,000  for 
170  applicants. 

The  following  data  was  filed  af¬ 
ter  the  tabulation  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  last  week: 


I’rinciapls — Dorrance  D.  Roderick,  owt 
er  of  majority  interest  in  El  Ease  Timet; 
N'al  Lawrrace^  ^uce  Barnard,  Jr.,  K  f 


It.  Clark,  D.  D.  Roderick,  Jr. 


mic — $430,000.  Principals — Daily  Press, 
Inc.,  (75%),  and  E.  E.  Bishop  (75%). 

Richmond,  Va.  —  Richmond  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  for  Channel  12.  Cost — $721,. 
848;  expense— $575,0(10;  revenue— $985,- 
(00.  Principals; — David  Tenn.ant  Bryan, 
Frederick  Lewis,  S.  L.  Slovre,  and  t- 
trustees  under  will  of  John  Stewart  ' 
Bryan.  f 

La  Crosse,  VVis. — La  Crosse  Broad- 1 
casting  Co.  for  Channel  8.  Cost — $274,-  f 
500;  exj^nse — $135,000;  revenue — $125,-' 
000.  Principals — La  Crosse  Tribune  Co. 


Oakland,  Calif. — Tribune  Building 
Co.  for  Channel  2.  Cost — $651,062; 
first  year  operating  expense — $682,643; 
revenue — $676,528.  J.  R.  Knowland, 
Jr.,  VV'illiara  F.  Knowland,  and  Frank¬ 
lin  Investment  Co.  listed  as  principal 
stockholders. 

Waterhury,  Conn.  —  American-Repub¬ 
lican,  Inc.  for  Channel  53.  Cost — 
$408,769;  expense — $264,000;  revenue — 
$245,000.  P.-ipe  Shares  Voting  Trust 
holds  63%  of  stock. 

Tampa,  Fla. — Tampa  Times  Co.  for 
Channel  13.  Cost — $390,320;  expense — 
$400,000;  revenue — $425,000.  Principals 
— David  E.  Smiley,  Joseph  F.  Smiley 
and  David  E.  Smiley,  Jr. 

Tampa,  Fla. — Tribune  Co.  for  Chan¬ 
nel  8.  Cost — $961,887;  exjiense— $655,- 
('00;  revenue  —  $270,000.  Principals-;— 
David  Tennant  Bryan,  J.  C.  Council, 
James  A.  Griffin,  Jr. 

Rockford,  Ill. — Rockford  Broadcasters, 
Inc.  for  (!'hannel  13.  Cost — $447,000; 
exiiense  —  $250,000;  revenue  - —  $300,- 
000.  Principals — Rockford  Consolidated 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  —  Cowles  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  for  Channel  8.  Cost — $665,- 
670;  expense — $6t>8,045;  revenue — $1,- 
050,397.  Principals — Register  &  Trib¬ 
une  Co. 

ilason  City,  low.a — Lee  Radio,  Inc. 
for  (.'hannel  3.  Cost — $348,540;  expense 
—$237,600:  revenue — $240,396.  Princi- 
jials — Lee  P.  Loomis,  Herbert  R.  Ohrt, 
Ralph  Norris,  Laura  Lee,  Elizal^th 
Norris,  Mrs.  James  Powell,  W.  Earl 
Hall. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. — Corning  Leader,  Inc. 
for  Channel  18.  Cost — $236,270;  ex¬ 
pense  —  $144,000;  revenue  —  $192,000. 
Principals — William  A.  Underhill  and 
Edwin  S.  Underhill,  Jr. 

\Vinston-Salem,  N.  C.  —  W^S  for 
Channel  12.  Cost  —  $544,553.  Expense 
-;-$400,000;  revenue  —  $450,000.  Prin¬ 
cipals —  Piedmont  Publishing  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio — Brush-Moore  Newspa- 
jH-rs,  Inc.  for  Channel  29.  Cost — $245.- 
000;  expense — $110,000;  revenue — $80.- 
000.  Principals — Roy  D.  Moore,  Joseph 


AP  News  Consultants 


Associated  Press  has  formed  a 
seven-man  committee  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  representatives  to  meet  with 
AP  executives  to  assist  in  the  fur¬ 
ther  perfection  of  the  AP  Radio 
News  report. 

The  committeemen  who  have 
accepted  invitations  from  AP  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  Frank  J.  Starzel, 
are: 

Matt  Bonebrake,  president  and 
general  manager,  KOCY,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,_  250  watts; 

Joe  H.  Bryant,  president  and 
general  manager,  KCBD,  Lub¬ 
bock,  Texas,  1,000; 

Tom  Eaton,  news  director 
WTIC,  Hartford,  50,000  watts; 

Daniel  W.  Kops,  vicepresiden: 
and  general  manager,  WAVZ. 
New  Haven,  1,000  watts  daytime 
only. 

Jack  Kreugcr,  news  editor. 
WTMJ,  Milwaukee,  5,000; 

Les  Mawhinney,  news  director. 
KHJ,  Los  Angeles,  5,000; 

Jack  D.  Shelley,  news  manager 
W’HO,  Des  Moines,  50,000. 


’Newspaper  Station' 

Average  Is  $500,000 

A  SCORE  of  new  newspaper- 
affiliated  applicants  joined  the 
“goldrush”  to  the  FCC  in  the  past 
week,  committing  themselves  to 
spend  approximately  $10,000,000 
on  construction  of  television  sta¬ 
tions.  This  raised  the  total  of 
“newspaper  money”  in  40  appli- 


K.  Vodrey,  Thomas  S.  Brush,  \\  illiam 
H.  Vodrey,  William  H.  Vodrey,  Jr., 
William  T.  Moore,  Louise  Vodrey  Boyd. 

Zanesville,  Ohio  —  Southeastern  Ohio 
TV  System  for  Channel  50.  Cost — 
$260,000;  expense — $200,000;  revenue — 
no  estimate.  Principals — O.  B.  Littick 
and  A.  S.  Littick,  owning  51%  of 
Zanesville  Publishing  Co.;  E.  B.  Gra¬ 
ham  and  C.  A.  Graham 

Lebanon,  Pa.  —  Steitz  New-sp.apers, 
Inc.  for  Channel  14.  Cost— $212,600; 
expense  —  $104,000;  revenue — $112,000. 
Principals — Lebanon  News  Publishing 
Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  Daily  News  TV 
Co.  for  Channel  23.  Cost— $640,815; 
expense  —  $600,000;  revenue  —  $500, 
000.  Principals — Seaboard  R.adio  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.  (84%)  and  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  Inc.  (10%). 

Greenville,  S.  C. — Greenville  News- 
Piedmont  Co.  for  Channel  4.  Cost — 
$696,179;  expense — 475,000;  revenue — 
$525,000.  Principals — Trustees  of  Es¬ 
tate  of  B.  H.  Peace. 

Jackson,  Tenn. — Sun  Publishing  Co. 
for  Channel  9.  Cost — $195,925;  expense 
—$93,300;  revenue — $100,000.  Princi¬ 
pals — Mrs.  Sally  Person  Pigfird,  Albert 
Stone,  Hams  Brown  and  Dr.  J.  L. 
Cook. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  —  Scripps-Howard 
Radio,  Inc.  for  Channel  10.  Cost — 
$546,693;  expense — $441,480;  revenue — 
$418,600.  Principals — E.  W.  Scripps  Co. 

Amarillo,  Tex. — Plains  Radio  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  for  Ch.innrl  4.  Cost — $700,- 
000;  expense — $314,642;  revenue — -$273,- 
239.  Principals — Globe  News  Publishing 
•  'o.  (81%)  and  Globe  News  Employes 
Prml  (19%). 

El  Paso,  Tex. — Roderick  Broadcasting 
Corp.  for  Channel  4.  Cost — $336,400; 
■  expense  —  $132,000;  revenue — $120,000. 


U.  P.  Bureau  in  L.  A. 

Los  Angeles  —  United  Pres< 
opened  its  first  ItKal  television 
news  bureau  here  June  30. 

William  BesL  Los  Angeles  bur¬ 
eau  manager  for  U.  P.,  described 
it  as  a  “pilot  operation.”  It  will 
operate  particularly  to  service  two 
local  clients,  KHJ-TV  and  KEC.A- 
TV. 

George  Miller,  former  nigh: 
manager  of  U.  P.’s  Little  Rock 
(.■\rk.)  bureau,  is  in  charge  of  the 
bureau  which  is  located  at  the 
local  headquarters  of  Fox-Movie¬ 
tone  newsreel. 


Award  to  Columnist 

Los  Angeles — Paul  Price,  ra¬ 
dio-TV  columnist  of  the  Dail} 
News,  was  voted  a  sprecial  award 
this  week  for  his  “courageous  re¬ 
porting  of  the  radio  and  televisi(W 
news  scene  and  for  his  work  i" 
helping  to  preserve  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  freedom.”  The  award  was 
voted  by  the  Hollywood  Radio  and 
Television  News  Club. 


Blakeslee  Memorial 

American  Heart  Association  has 
established  the  Howard  W.  Bl^tj 
slee  Memorial  Award  for  medical 
reporting  in  the  field  of  heart  and 
bl(x>d  vessel  disease.  It  will  be 
presented  annually  in  honor  of  the 
late  AP  science  editor. 
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Will  Robinson, 
New  Mexico's 
Dean,  Retires 

By  Jack  Gill 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. — “Uncle” 
Will  Robinson,  who  is  generally 
considered  the  oldest  working 
newspaperman  in  New  Mexico,  re¬ 
tired  the  end  of  June. 

A  newsman  for  more  than  50 
years.  Uncle  Will  leaves  his  job 
with  the  University  of  New  Mexi¬ 
co  Department  of  Information  in 
Albuquerque  at  the  age  of  81,  but 
he’s  not  going  to  stop  writing. 

His  last  column,  “Home  on  the 
Range,”  has  been  mailed  out  to 
the  papers  in  the  state.  In  it  he 
derides  his  readers  for  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  heat,  and  he  reminds 
them  of  the  record  high  tempera¬ 
tures  in  the  “old  days.” 

Now,  after  a  short  rest.  Uncle 
Will  is  going  to  get  to  work  on 
his  “Anthology,”  a  book  which 
will  “reflect  personalities  encoun- 
!  tered  along  the  highway  of  50- 
odd  years  of  reportorial  exper¬ 
ience.” 

Uncle  Will,  who  is  a  walking 
I  historian  himself,  says  the  work 
■  will  first  deal  with  persons  native 
to  New  Mexico,  then  with  those 
who  came  to  the  state  “for  one 
reason  or  ’tothcr,”  all  of  whom 
can  be  blamed  or  can  take  credit 
for  the  state’s  past  if  not  its 
present  condition. 

Molded  History 

The  “old  salt”  of  the  Fourth 
Estate,  who  has  chopped  with  two 
fingers  at  typewriters  in  more  than 
a  dozen  newspaper  offices  in  the 
West,  i^id  who  had  a  hand  in 
founding  several  others,  helped 
mold  the  history  of  New  Mexico. 

Last  year  when  an  old  man 
claimed  to  be  Billy  The  Kid, 
Uncle  Will  was  called  on  to  check 
the  man’s  story  for  authenticity. 
“A  fake,”  he  concluded. 

Born  back  in  1871,  on  a  farm  in 
Illinois,  Wilfriedt  Robinson  started 
out  working  in  the  trade  of  his 
father  and  grandfather.  He  was  a 
printer  for  seven  Illinois  papers. 
{Danville  Leader,  Danville  Com¬ 
mercial,  Danville  News,  Decatur 
Citizen,  Jonesboro  Gazette,  Spring- 
field  Journal,  Chicago  Tribune) 
and  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
and  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register.  He 
doesn’t  remember  how  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  go  down  to  Dixie. 

His  health  broke  (senile  bron¬ 
chitis,  he  calls  it  now),  and  he 
came  West  as  a  printer,  stopping 
first  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
ill  Denver.  He  came  to  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  New  Mexico  in  1896, 
getting  his  first  job  on  the  New 
Mexican  in  Santa  Fe.  Shortly 
after  that  he  “started  writing  the 
stuff  instead  of  setting  it  in  type.” 

During  the  next  57  years.  Uncle 
Will  reported,  edited  several 
papers,  established  a  few,  went 
broke  a  couple  of  times,  was  in 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  fought 


» 

Indians  and  rode  posse  with  Pat 
Garrett,  the  sheriff  credited  with 
shooting  Billy  The  Kid. 

He  left  the  editor’s  chair  in 
Las  Cruces,  N.  M.,  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  “when  a  wrong 
word  in  type  was  an  invitation  to 
a  gunman.”  The  Lee-Fountain 
Feud  “made  it  too  hot”  for  Uncle 
Will;  so  he  moved  to  Roswell, 
N.  M.,  and  the  Record,  via  buck- 
board. 

He  started  the  News-Herald, 
first  non-daily  paper  in  the  Pan¬ 
handle,  at  Amarillo.  After  that 
he  had  interests  in  half  a  dozen 
other  papers  in  New  Mexico,  start¬ 
ed  some,  saved  some  from  folding 
up,  and  worked  for  others.  Most 
of  his  time  in  any  one  place  was 
spent  in  Roswell,  where  he  found¬ 
ed  the  Dispatch. 

When  he  worked  in  Albuquer¬ 
que,  Uncle  Will  recalled,  the 
Chavez  brothers  (U.  S.  Senator 
Dennis  and  U.  S.  Judge  David) 
used  to  play  ball  on  the  lot  next 
to  the  print  shop  while  they  waited 
for  newspapers  to  deliver. 

■ 

Editor  Changes  Made 
On  Savannah  News 

Savannah,  Ga. — Joseph  E.  Lam- 
bright,  Jr.,  who  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  associate  editor  of 
the  Morn  i  n  g  News,  has  been 
named  managing  editor,  to  succeed 
William  J.  Fielder,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Herschel  V.  Jenkins, 
president. 

Mr.  Lambright  will  retain  the 
position  of  associate  editor  and 
Mr.  Fielder  will  become  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  state  news  editor 
of  the  News. 

Mrs.  Eva  J.  Barrington,  who 
has  been  a  feature  writer  on  the 
Morning  News  staff  for  three 
years,  has  been  named  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News  and  the  Savannah 
Evening  Press,  succeeding  the  late 
Miss  Catharine  Charlton. 

Samuel  E.  Clarke,  formerly  of 
the  staff  of  thi  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  for  12  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  state  news  editor 
of  the  Morning  News. 

■ 

Iowa  Editor  Dies 
After  Operation 

Waterloo,  Iowa — Jackson  Mc¬ 
Coy,  61,  editor  and  manager  of 
the  Waterloo  Daily  Courier,  died 
June  27  after  an  emergency  appen¬ 
dectomy. 

He  had  been  on  the  newspaper’s 
staff  since  1912,  became  secretary- 
treasurer  and  general  manager  in 
192.J  and  editor  in  1941.  His  son, 
Robert  J.  McCoy,  is  a  Courier 
staff  member. 

■ 

Pro-Guild  Vote 

Baltimore  —  Commercial  and 
miscellaneous  service  department 
employes  of  the  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers  chose  the  Baltimore  Guild 
local  as  their  bargaining  agent  by 
a  vote  of  3 1 1  to  40. 
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Shop  Talk  at  30 

continued  from  page  52 


crats  in  Chicago  in  1896  contained 
this  third  paragraph:  “Bryan’s 
nomination  for  President  was  the 
emotional  accident  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  accomplished  by  the  mad 
rush  of  the  boisterous,  disorderly, 
immoral  enthusiasts,  who  have  ac¬ 
cepted  all  the  old  heresies  of 
greenbackism.  Populism,  Tillman- 
ism,  and  Altgeldism.” 

And  a  reporter  wrote  from  the 
Republican  convention  of  1900  in 
Philadelphia:  “The  result  was  that 
the  convention,  which  until  today 
was  positively  stupid,  closed  in  a 
blaze  of  glory.” 

Even  as  late  as  1908  a  story 
on  Bryan’s  nomination  by  the 
Democrats  reported  from  Denver: 
“It  had  completed  a  ticket  that 
was  consistent,  at  any  rate,  for  a 
man  twice  defeated  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  was  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
a  man  twice  defeated  for  Govern¬ 
or  of  his  state  was  at  the  tail  of 
it.” 

By  1912  the  seven-column 
streamer  had  made  its  appearance 
in  these  pages  in  two  lines  over 
the  nomination  of  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  by  the  Democrats.  The  eight 
columns  didn’t  appear  until  the 
1916  conventions.  The  first  front 
page  pictures  also  appeared  with 
coverage  of  the  1912  conventions. 

And  by  that  time,  objective  re¬ 
porting  as  we  know  it  today  had 
become  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception. 

We’ll  take  the  modern  style  of 
reporting.  You  can  have  the 
“good  old  days.” 

■ 

Foltz  Takes  Leave; 
Carter  in  Cleveland 

Cleveland  —  James  A.  Foltz, 
business  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  this  week  began  a 
leave  of  absence  seeking  to  re¬ 
cover  his  health.  He  has  been 
under  a  doctor’s  care  for  several 
months. 

Mark  Ferree,  general  business 
manager  of  Scripps  -[Howard 
Newspapers,  announced  that 
George  E.  Carter,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fort  Worth  Press, 
would  serve  as  acting  business 
manager  here. 

■ 

Taft  Press  Talk 
Sets  Near-Record 

Chicago  —  Senator  Taft  cap¬ 
tured  the  headlines  here  June  30 
when  the  Republican  presidential 
candidate  held  a  press  conference 
in  the  convention  city.  The  con¬ 
ference  was  one  of  the  biggest 
held  here  in  many  years. 

More  than  90  newspapermen, 
four  newsreel  cameras,  three  tele¬ 
vision  cameras,  two  radio  networks 
and  one  local  station,  along  with  a 
dozen  or  more  still  photographers 
covered  the  conference. 


#bituarp 


John  Walker  Harrington,  83, 
for  25  years  a  reporter,  feature 
writer  and  Sunday  editor  for  the 
old  New  York  Herald  and  later  a 
free-lance  contributor  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  June  27. 

*  «  * 

Harold  C.  Wunsch,  52,  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  correspondent  for  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal  and 
news  editor  of  radio  station 
WKAL,  June  27. 

♦  * 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Dee  Crook 
Ryan,  51,  former  newspaper¬ 
woman  and  wife  of  Jack  Ryan, 
night  telegraph  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-American,  June  25. 

at  *  * 

George  B.  Considine,  41,  for¬ 
mer  sports  reporter  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald  and 
the  Washington  Post  and  brother 
of  columnist  Bob  Considine, 
June  28. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Leonora  Raines,  former 
war  correspondent  for  the  old 
New  York  Sun,  June  25. 

*  «  « 

Bernard  C.  Eggers,  89,  one¬ 
time  owner  of  the  Flushing  (N. 
Y.)  Times,  June  26. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

G.  Stephen  Potwin,  58,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  columnist  for  the 
Hartford  Courant,  June  25. 

*  ♦  * 

Edwin  E.  Pierce,  52,  city  editor 
of  the  Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette 
and  a  staff  member  of  that  paper 
for  the  past  35  years,  June  29. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Edith  P.  Moulton,  81, 
former  newspaperwoman  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  and  widow  of  Roy  K. 
Moulton,  a  syndicated  columnist 
for  many  years,  June  26. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  P.  Keilv,  77,  market 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News  for  47  years.  June  25. 

9(t  4l  « 

.Albert  G.  Berni  t,  54.  veteran 
(  olumbus  sports  writer  and  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor  of  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  June  24. 

if  if  * 

Frederick  Faulkner,  69,  for¬ 
mer  real  estate  editor,  editorial 
writer  and  special  assignment  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Valley  Times,  North 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  since  1943, 
June  22.  He  previously  had  served 
as  editor  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune  and  was  a  member  of 
"The  Late  Watch”  group  of  re¬ 
porters  who  covered  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  earthquake  and  fire  in  1906. 
■ 

Edition  Opens  Park 

Middlesburg,  Ky. — ^The  Mid- 
dlesboro  Daily  News  published  a 
16-page  Travel  Section,  Friday, 
June  27.  The  section  was  devel¬ 
oped  around  the  creation  of  the 
Cumberland  Gap  national  Histori¬ 
cal  Park.  There  were  19.166  lines 
of  advertising. 
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Y&R's  Kahl  to  Borden 

Robert  E.  Kahl,  formerly  re¬ 
search  supervisor  of  Young  &  Ru- 
bicam,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  department  of  the 


Borden  Company  in  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  post  of  merchandising  man¬ 
ager,  according  to  Henry  M. 
Schachte,  director  of  advertising. 
Mr.  Kahl  will  be  responsible  for 
merchandising  and  research. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


May  BROTHERS,  Binehamton,  N.  T, 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  boueht 
and  sold  without  pnbllcity. 


FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  wseklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P ■  O.  Box  627,  San  Fernando.  Oalif. 
GOOD  Middle  West  papers  sold  rieht. 
No  other  kind  hsndled.  Larry  'Towe 
Agency,  1807  South  Shore.  Holland. 
Michigan. 


FOR  31  YEARS— We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
ssller. 

LEN  PEIOHNER  AGENOT 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 


^  A  NEWSPAPER 

ON  Pacific  Coast  where  business  and 
climate  are  good! 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange. _ Riverside.  Oallf. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
_  Newspaper  Prnperties 

W.  H.  Glover  Oo,,  Ventnra.  Oallfomla 
★♦SOUND  Investments  In  selected 
Fnblicstion  Properties.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes.  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  California. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


SOUTHEASTERN  newspaper  —  radio 
property  for  sale.  Now  paying  ex¬ 
cellent  return  on  cash  price  of  $350,- 
000.  Potential  ontatanding.  Write 
only  if  able  to  finance.  Box  2314.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  without  plant.  County  seat, 
excellent  potential,  established  1926. 
only  weekly  in  city  of  130,000.  East. 
Write  Box  2431,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ESTABLISHED  CENTRAL  New  York 
State  weekly.  Unopposed  paper  and 
printing.  Grossing  $20,000,  netting 
over  $6,000.  Price  $21,000.  Box  2527. 
Editor  A  Poblliher. _ 


'f^MAOAZINE - Serves  richest  sec¬ 

tion  of  the  West  with  99%  coverage 
in  its  special  field.  Long  established. 
Nets  better  than  $100,000  annually. 
Opportunity  of  a  lifetime  for  the  right 
man  who  can  finance  a  big  proposition 
and  wants  to  live  on  the  west  coast. 
Write:  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market 
Street.  Sen  Francisco  5,  California. _ 

NEW  YORK  Community  Monthly.  Es¬ 
tablished  19il.  Very  Inerstive  for 
couple.  Box  2628.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAT  BROTHERS 

_ Binghamton.  New  York 

Appraisers — ^Liqnldstors 
PRINTCBAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  JYork_  7,  N.  T. 
PiihlisUng  and  Printing  Plante 
STANf  ARD  APPRAISAL  OO. 

8  Ohnreh  Street 

_ Yew  York.  N.  Y. _ 


BFN  SHIJIMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  sll  other  purnnses. 

A  S.  VAN  BENTHUTSEN 
446  Oresn  Avenne.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  Counselors 
FINANCING,  consolidations,  sales,  ap- 
prsisnis  Rtndies.  public  relstions.  in¬ 
vestigations.  P  T  Hines.  Publishers 
Service  Box  3132.  Greensboro.  N  0. 


BUYING  OR  SELLING 
A 

NEWSPAPER  PROPERTY?? 
Follow  these  columns  regularly. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly. 
Well  equipped.  No  competition.  Gross 
$30,000.  Terms.  Jack  L.  Stoll  A 
Associates.  4958  Melrose  Avenne,  Los 
Angeles  29,  California. 


Southern  California  Exclusives 
Illness  of  publisher  makes  available 
75%  interest  in  fastest  growing  weekly 
in  state  for  $48,000.  $20,000  down,  re¬ 
ceivables,  paper  Inventory  inrinded. 
Five  months  '52  gross,  $53,000.  net 
39.000.  Cool  climate,  near  everything. 
Bargain  of  the  year. 

Well-eqnipped  weekly,  1952  gross  will 
he  over  $60,000.  Reeeivahles  and  stock 
on  hand  included  for  $60,000  third 
down.  The  popailatinn  has  doubled  in 
four  years,  will  treble  in  next  four. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  3570 
Frances  Ave.,  Venice,  Calif 


Plihliratinns  Wanted 


FAMILY  CHANGED  OUR  MINDS. 
Yonng  hard-working  newspaper  couple, 
now  on  metropolitan  daily,  wants  re¬ 
turn  to  small  town  to  edit,  buy  into 
weekly,  raise  enb.  Combined  10  years' 
experience.  Prefer  South.  Box  *$526, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

AN'NOUNCF.MF.NTS 

Publications  Wanted 

Press  Eneincers 

EDITOR  WITH  Advertising  experi¬ 
ence  wants  F'lsrids  weekly;  or  work¬ 
ing  interest.  Box  2534,  Elditor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 

I  HAVE  $60,000  to  place  as  down 
payment  for  sound,  nnopposed  weekly, 
semi-weekly  or  daily  published  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  New  Mexico.  Texas  or  California. 
Hot,  dry  climate  preferred.  Principals 
only.  I  will  respond  only  to  letters 
giving  comprehensive  details.  Box 
2516.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

Cline  Systems  Seryieed 

ALBERT  L.  PETKIBSON 
Begietered  Professional  Engineer 
References  Furnished 

5723  W.  Superior,  Chicago  44,  Ill. 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  OO. 
Machinists,  Movers.  Erectors.  Bepsirs, 
Maintenance,  Erections,  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164,  975  N.  (Xturch  Street 
Rockdord,  Illinois 

Maintenance,  Service,  RepairSj^Erection 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 

Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs 

On  Vacation  ’til  July  19th. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  and  job  shop 
with  plant.  Ready  and  able  to  act 
now.  Give  details  in  first  letter.  Box 
2504,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TINY  DAILY.  Buy  now  or  working 
plan  leading  to  ownership.  Box  2443. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Dlv.  of  Centra  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  hauling 

For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  - 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 
LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

575  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y, 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 

EXPERIENCED  Publisher  will  pur¬ 
chase  profitable,  established  publica¬ 
tion,  published  in  or  around  Chicago. 
Principle  will  hold  replies  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  2631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SMALL  DAILY  wanted  (by  a  news¬ 
paperman  of  long  standing) — East, 
Northeast  or  Far  West — netting 
around  $10-15,000.  Box  2619,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WANTED  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Not  less  thsn  30  000  circulation.  Pre¬ 
ferred  location  New  York.  New  Jersey 
or  Pennsylvania.  Please  write  in  strict 
confidence  to  principal.  Box  2608. 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

loyal  S.  DIXON  CO. 

newspaper  press  erectors 

Dismantling — Moving— Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

11164  Satico^^St..  S»n„V.ll.y.  0*  - 

WE’VE  MADE  TOO  MANY  SALES 
and  are  nearly  out  of  dailies  and  large 
weeklies.  List  your  now  with  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kansas. 

Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
machine  CO  .  INC 
^•^'^"sluiw’^re.oow'oSw"  •  • 

BiiviiM'Sig  Opporfimifies 

WANT  TO  BUT  newspaper  distribn- 
tion  agency.  Yonng.  fully  experienced. 
Prefer  Little  Merchants  Plan.  Cash 
deal.  Box  2612.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PervonaU 

••DEWEY  DEFEATS  TRUMAN” — 50 
copies  of  Not.  3.  1948  Chicago  Trlb- 
nne.  $2.50  each  postpaid.  Anns  Rob¬ 
bins.  P.  0.  Box  172,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web.  Offset.  Flat  Bed  Experts 
W.  will  “ov^er^r^repair  pres... 

28  EMt  4th  St.  New  York  «.  N.  Y. 
PHone  spring  7-1740 

Promotion  Srrvloes 

AERONAUTICAL  Seryices 

Gain  Aviation  Support  Through  Arti¬ 
cles  or  Oolnmna.  For  further  Informa¬ 
tion.  Box  2321,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  PRYING 

OO.,  Printing  Machinery.  Dismsntle« 
ereewd.  Ridgewood.  New 
Jersey.  RI  6-4252. 

HOW  TO  STIR  MORE  LINAGE 
FROM  USED  OAR  DEALERS 

THE  Howard  Parish  Service  has  prs- 
pared  a  powerful  "Pins  Value  Used 
Car”  promotion  to  help  yon  stir  more 
used  ear  linage  by  helping  dealers  stir 
more  sales. 

Kit  includes  cuts  of  "Plus  Valne  Used 
Csr”  emblem  in  sixes  from  1-lneh  to 
22-lneh  pennant,  colorful  presentation 
folder.  R-ad  promotion  campaign  and 
snggesf Ion-packed  ”How  to”  seeflot. 
ATsilahle  to  one  paper  at  following 
fe»s  in  cities  witliont  a  snhscrlher  to 
the  Howard  Parish  Sorvice;  Un  to  25.- 
nnn  ponnlation.  $1.5:  25-000-50.600. 
$20;  .50  000-100.000,  $25;  orer  100.- 
000.  $30.00. 

Order  the  "Pins  Vslne  Used  Oar” 
promotion  kit  by  wire  or  airmail  NOW. 

HOWARD  PARKH 

Wiint  Ad  Planfl 

2D00  VW.  79th  St..  MUml  47.  Fla. 

MACHINERY  nml  SUPPI-1F-S_ 
Binders — Files 

route  BOOK  COVERS 

CARRIER  RECETPJ—  otvan 
ROUTE  BOOKS — TAG  RINGS 

newspaper  files 

Manufactured  by 

HAARVIG  LOOSE  LEAF  DEFOES 
18*2  N.  Kedvale  Ave.,  Chicago  89.  In- 

Composine  Room  _ 

BARGAIN  IN  TYPE 

18  FONTS  of  Ionic  typa  as  followi: 
2  FONTS  5l4A*2 — 6V4  pt.  Ionic  No. 
5  with  black  face  No.  2. 

14  FONTS  7A122 — ^  Pt-  * 

with  black  face  No.  2.  „  . 

1  PONT  8A384  —  8  pt.  Ionic  No.  » 
with  Italic  and  small  caps 

1  PONT  9A112  —  9  pt.  Ionic  No.  » 
with*  black  face  No.  2. 

ALL  of  the  above  are  1.200-mat  lonu. 
all  are  Mstrix-Contrast  trested  for 
better  visibility  snd  handling  W 
the  machine.  If  sold  together  0'*^ 
may  he  had  for  8100.00  • 
separately  they  may  be  had  tor 
$115.00  a  font.  They  are  all  com¬ 
plete  and  in  first  class  condition- 
Raymond  B.  Bottom.  Busineil 
Manager.  The  Daily  Press.  In«- 
Newport  News,  Va. 

S  PUBLISHER  for  July  5,  1952 

HPT  MORP;  4!Mtt 

i»\e  nv*n«»  .T^Y  R'pp  nA  PTomotlAna  that 
WnjlK  nnhlWhpr  d^n^Vd 

(TTon^^.  Tn^rodnPtorr  oFpp 
— tfiill  v^ap.  flO:  unmmer  and  fall 
46  S#*nd  rhA^V  tn6a^  ♦o  th^ 
JAY-BFE  ^TPWSPiPFR  ATOS 
Snrme  Park.  Mlnnpaota 

Pr^ntine  *^rvl«*e« 

WEEKLIES,  shoppers,  eirenlars  print¬ 
ed  at  reasonable  prices.  Phone  Mr. 
Fondo.  Diamond  2-7373  (  369  Eaaex 
1  St.,  Hackensack.  New  Jersey). 

EDITOR 
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Composing  Room 


LINOTYPES 

32  •  31  -  30  -  27  •  22  -  14  •  8  •  & 

INTERTYPES 

G  -  H  -  D  -  GSM  -  0  -  B  -  X 

Either  reconditioned,  ‘'as  is”,  or 
Rebailt  -  Guaranteed,  as  desired. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Arenne,  New  York  88,  N.  T. 


Onr  Metal  Sides  enable  tou  to 
BUILD  YOUR  OWN 
Galler  Cabinets — Typo  Cabinets 
Send  for  Deseriptire  Oirealar 
L.  Beecher,  1130  Dirersey,  ChicaKO  14 


types.  Hoi 
5,  8,  14,  28.  Intertypes  B — -G — OSM. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  wood 
used  machines  STailable  attraetiVely 
priced.  EiiNit  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  328  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylranla. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


TWO-TON  electric  pot  fgr  eastinc 
Linotype  pigs.  Bottom  poniw  csst  steel 
crucible,  8  water-cooled  Maagaeh 
molds,  new  elements,  all  ^ectrioal 
equipment.  Composing  Room  Super¬ 
intendent,  Niagara  Falls  (New  York) 
Gazette.- 


MONOTYPE  14  pt  thru  36  pt  type 
casting  machine,  220  AC  motor  and  25 
fonts  mats.  Molds  for  all  sizes,  new 
style  core  molds.  Machine  in  good 
mechanical  rendition.  Erie  Dispatch, 
Erie,  PennsyWania. 


PULL  PAG-E  all  steel  newspaper  tur¬ 
tles  (80  with  steel  casters.)  $50  each. 
Oomposing  Room  Superintendent,  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  (New  York)  Gazette. 


Newsprint 


NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Bon  0000, 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


MILL  CONTRACT 

AVAILABLE 

FOR  standard  quality  Canadian  News¬ 
print  at  mill  contract  price. 

ANT  size  rolls  in  carload  and  pool  car 
quantities. 

FOR  fnll  details  write 

Box  2607,  Editor  A  Publisher 


HAVE  UP  to  5,000  tons  Canadian 
Standard  newsprint  arailable  remain¬ 
der  1050  and  2,000  tons  first  part 
1053.  Will  consider  offers  based  on 
delivery  Newe  York.  Boz  2836,  Editor 
A  Pubfisihor. 


Press  Room 


Press  Room 


HOE 

5  I3NIT  PRESS 


length  ent-off  $8-0/16* 

8—18  PAGE  Balcony  type  naits 
Rubber  Roller,  Ink  PnmM 
Bnbstmctnre  with  Roll  Stands 
8— O-H-Oonreyors,  1  double  Folder 
2 — AO  Motor  Driyes  Full  Antoaatie 

For  further  Information  write 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  Inc. 

U  West  4$nd  St..  New  York  88.  N.  T. 


•4-PAGE  TUBULAR 

TWO-to-One  model  with  stereotype 
eqnipment.  $80,600  cash 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  906  Boise.  Idaho 


MODEL  AB  Duplex  flat-bed  press. 

HOE  24  Page  single  width  K  fold. 

ROTOGRAVURE  PRESS  24  page 
TAB.  with  complete  accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ayenne,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 


DUPLEX 
8-Page  Press 


Model  A-ser.  no.  oyer  1600 
Less  than  4  years  old 


With  16  Chases,  Clamps,  Rubber 
Rollers,  10  HJ*.  A.C.  Motor 


Aysilable  within  2  months.  We 
are  installing  a  24-Page  Rotary 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
64 -Page 

GOSS  HIGH  SPEED 
UNIT-TYPE  PRESS 
Ziyi"  sheet  cut 

*  *  * 

4  Units — 2  Pairs  of  Folders 
1  Double  Upner  Former 
1  Color  Half-deck 
4  Reels  and  Tensions 
Substructure 
125-Hp.  AC  Motor 
*  *  * 

All  eqnipment  can  be  seen 
in  operation 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  COMPANY 

1835  S.  Paulina  Street 
Chicago  8,  Iliinoia 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VERTICAL  type  tiyi"  ent-off.  $ 
double  folders,  rubber  rollers;  serial 
No.  2584.  Aysilable  immediately.  Oan 
be  diyided. 

500  Fifth  Ayenne.  New  York  80,  N.  T. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


GOSS  PRESS 

1  Goss  4-plate  wide  Sextuple  Straiight 
Line  Decker  Prete  with  double  delly- 
ery  folder  end  Jenny  110-V  DO  con¬ 
trol,  regular  Cutler-Hammer  eontrel 
statione,  1  auxiliary  color  fountain. 
Priate  24  pages  atralght  or  48  calleeA 

THIS  press  is  in  good  condition  and 
la  in  constant  nae  now.  No  atereotypo 
equipment.  Aysilable  September  18th. 
Clyde  W.  Sneer.  Bnelneea  Manager 
Wichita  Eagle. — Wiehita.  Kaniaa 


8  Kohler  paper  reela 
Flat  Shayer 

Metal  pot  and  pnmp  4.500  Iha. 
Pony  Antoplate  88  0/16'  length 
Oarred  rontera  ai^  length 
40-80-80-75-100  Hp  motor  drlyea 
George  0.  Oxford 
Boiie,  Box  $08,  Idaho 


Press  Room 


SCOTT 
4  UNIT  PRESS 

22\"  ent-off,  double  folder,  roller 
bearings,  steel  cylinders. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ayenne,  New  York  SO.  N.  Y. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

22 Reels,  tensions,  pssters.  color 
fonntain,  mbber  rollers,  eomplste 
stereotype  equipment. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ayenne,  New  York  88.  N.  T. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  lor  July  5,  1952 


GOSS,  straight  line  3  deck,  two  plate 
wide,  extra  rollers:  push  bntton  con¬ 
trols  with  motors  and  electric  equip¬ 
ment.  Boz  2522,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


GOSS 
UNIT  PRESS 


LENGTH  cut-off  22  ^i*. 

FLOOR  nnita,  end  roll  feed. 

HEAVY  duty  double  folder. 
CUTLER-Hammer  conyeyori. 

FULL  automatic  AO  motor  driya. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  38.  N.  Y. 


1—754 — 100  H.  P.  Westinghonse  two 
motor  driye  400-1200  R.P.M.  230 
yolts  D.C.  with  controller. 

1—754 — 100  H.  P.  Westinghouse  two 
motor  driye  400-1200  R.P.M.  230 
volte  D.C.  with  controller. 

The  Cuneo  Press,  Inc.  of  Indiana 
1125  East  Valle  Are.,  Kokomo,  Indiana 


Stereotype 


EXCELLENT  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

Color  Plate  Preregister  machine 
Automatic  Antoplates 
Junior  Antoplates 
Antoshayers 

8-10  Ton  furnaces ;  gas  or  electric 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ayenne,  New  York  88,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Stereotype _ 


FURNACES  and  PROOF  PRESSES 
FOR  SALE 

800  lb.  Combustion  Lino  Fnmace. 
800  lb.  Oombiustion  Pomace. 

1,000  lb.  Automatic  'Quick.' 

1.500  lb.  Monarch  Furnace. 

3,000  Ib.  O.B.  Furnace  with  A.O.  elec¬ 
tric  heating  units. 

3  —  l-Ton  Kemp  Immertion  Fur- 
naeot. 

2.500  Ih.  No.  5  Hoe  Stereo.  Pot. 

5.000  lb.  No.  7  Hee  Furnace. 

WES  EL  Electric  Galley  Proof  Prsaa. 
No.  14  Vaudereooh  Half-tone  Proof 
Press,  like  new. 

No.  28  Vandereook  fnll  page  Power 
Proof  Preea. 

It  z  $6  Fotter  Proof  Preea. 

No.  28  Vandereook. 

Alee  Shayeri — rontera — Osating  Boxes 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  OOMPANT,  INO. 
ISO  W.  42Bd  8t..  New  York  18 
(Plant  at  Stamford,  Ooan.) 


HOB  aiagle  cooled  eurved  eastlnc  bos 
for  7/10  Inch  thiek  Stereotype 
platea  on  23%  inok  eut-off. 

0098  Twin  Serew  adjnatahla  head 
flat  ehavor  with  work  hold  down 
attachment.  S  HP  AO  Motor.  Ekith 
items  In  good  working  order,  make 
an  offer.  No  Daalera.  Write  Pnb- 
lieher,  Arksnsaa  Gaiatte,  Idttla 
Rock.  Arkansas. 


CENTRIFUGAL  SCORCHER,  excellent 
for  tubular  press  use.  Model  8E, 
American  Pnblishers  Supply,  used  but 
in  good  condition,  220-yolt,  3-phate, 
AC,  completely  automatic,  $700.  All 
or  part  of  14  chases,  used,  seryiceabls, 
for  tubular-press  pages,  $35  each. 
FOB  Athens,  Ohio.  The  Messenger. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  9  reels  with  ten¬ 
sions  to  iostsll  on  rear  of  three  tuta- 
lar  presses.  Box  2303,  Editor  m  Pub¬ 
lisher.  < _ 

WANTED — A  newsprint  rewinder,  60' 
roll,  36*  diameter.  Also,  direct  pres¬ 
sure  mat  roller.  Box  2532,  Editor  • 
Publisher. _ _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
OOMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
OOMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  80.  N.  Y. 


GOSS  MAT  ROLLER  in  good  eondl' 
tion,  3  phase,  5  H.P..  in  Cline  motor 
Pnrehssed  new  in  1925.  Submit  offer. 
News-Hersld.  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


WANT  16  OR  24  PAGE  Duplex 
bulsr  Press.  Want  good  press  with  AC 
motor  equipment  and  complete  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Will  Inspect.  Box 
2119,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
Standard  curved  pl»l«,  »>?*• 

hand  pump,  left  hand  lock-upj^  waur 
cooled,  1/16’  thick  plate,  41*  high, 
sheet  sise  2154x1654  .  1454 

curved  width.  Plates  used  on  Gom 
S&44  Press.  South  St.  P*”'  Daily  Ra- 
porter.  South  St.  Paul.  Mimas— U. 

OFFSET  OR  GRAVURE  Press  Mim- 
mum  22  inch  web.  Give  complete  M- 
taila,  price.  P.  O.  Box  1.  AtlanU.  Ga. 

HFI  P  W  ANTF.n _ _ 


4  irculalissB 


TOP  LEVEL 

CIRCULATION  MAN 

Ahont  40  yearn  of  age 
for  large  sueceiafnl 

METROPOLITAN 
NEW  ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPER 

TO  anporriae  Oircnlatlon-Pro- 
motion  Work  through  newi 
dealers,  newittanda  and  car¬ 
rier  boys. 

This  is  a  aplondid  opportun¬ 
ity  for  the  right  man. 

Box  2518.  Editor  &  Publisher 


GREW  MANAGER.  exMfleiie^.  to 
take  full  charge  of  onulds  anb^rip- 
tion  aalst  crew.  Permanent  position. 
Moat  havo  car.  Salary,  overwrits.  ear 
tllowABce.  R.  H^pp,  N^wAday.  64 
l/OWg  lAIAPfl- 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  carrier 
anperrision  and  aalea.  Two-man  de¬ 
partment.  Want  producer  only.  Give 
information  on  experienee,  ••In'T-  t**' 
erences  first  letter.  R.  M.  Seaton. 
Publisher.  Ooffeyrille,  Kansas.  Journal. 

FAST  GROWING  Morning  and  Snnd^ 
Newipsper  In  South  needs  a  good  road¬ 
man.  Prefer  msn  with  experience  In 
opening  s  new  territory.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  sdvsncement.  Write 
giving  age.  previous  experienee  and 
saiary  requirements.  Box  2032,  Editor 
ft  Publisher 
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HELP  WANTED 


Artists — Cartoonists 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Salesmen 


CARTOONIST  WHO  has  proved  hU  |  SPECIAL.  PAOE  UEN:  Sell  WORLD  MANAOINO  EDITOR  four  weeklies:  FOR  SINGLE  MEN  who  like  to  travel, 
ability  is  wanted  by  one  of  Oalifor-  i  SERIES  promotion  around  Radio  A  must  be  fully  experienced  on  editing,  experienced  in  newspaper  and  news- 
nia's  major  daily  newspapers.  Appli-  TV,  Announcers  scoring  form.  Work  heads,  makeup.  Spokesman  Publishing  paper  owned  radio  station  advertising, 


cation  should  contain  complete  back-  in  your  locality.  Sell  two  pages  for  Co.,  Inc.  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

ground,  experience  and  names  of  for-  each  game.  For  details  WIELLS  PUB-  - - 

mer  employers.  Box  a514.  Editor  A  LISHLNG  CO.,  LEONIA,  N.  J.  REPORTER  WANTED  for  county  seal 


the  National  Research  Bureau,  Inc., 
Chicago  10,  Ill.,  has  two  new  terri- 
REPORTER  WANTED  for  county  seat  lories  open — one  East,  one  West.  Oar 


ART  DEPARTMENT  job  opening. 
Large  Florida  daily,  requiring  retouch¬ 
ing  and  layout  experience.  Give  full 
details.  References.  Box  2633,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

_ Classified  AdvertisiiiK _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
SM.ILL  DAILY  newspaper,  114  hours 
from  New  York  City,  wants  man  with 
one  or  two  years  experience  in  tele¬ 
phone  and  outside  sales,  to  manage 
classified  department.  Good  leads,  now 
running  5  columns  per  day  with  good 
potential  for  increase.  Write  all  to  ' 
Box  2509,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


ADVEUITISING  SALESMAN,  by  a 
leading  New  England  evening  daily. 
Circulation  30,000,  metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket.  Must  be  fully  experienced  in  sell¬ 
ing,  layouts,  with  qualified  background 
and  good  references.  Modern  plant. 
Excellent  working  conditions.  Friendly 


Photi^raphy  necessary.  Ver-  required,  commission  and  bonus  plan, 
nty  Censor,  Viroqna,  Wise,  liberal  drawing  account  and  renewal 

; -  commissions  provide  opportunity  to 

.  Need  second  man  on  build  an  annual  income  of  6  to  10 


GOING  DAILY.  Need  second  man  on  build  an  annual  income  of  6  to  10 
news  staff  to  handle  sports,  general,  thousand  a  year.  Contact  F.  P.  Ken- 
Photography  helpful.  Dawson  County  dall.  Executive  Vice-President. 
Review,  Glendive,  Montana. _ 

ASSISTANT  SOCIETY  EDITOR,  to  ^WPO*IOO — PobilC  RciatioilS 


staff.  Full  details  first  letter.  Address  I  set  as  part  time  editorial  secretary. 


Box  2413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 


Shorthand  helpful.  Interesting  job  and 
future  on  expanding  72-year-old  east 
coast  weekly  100  miles  from  N.  Y.  0. 
Write  Box  2540,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Fromotkm — Public  Reiatioiis 

PROMOTION  MAN  with  limited  ex¬ 
perience  for  Midwest  newspaper  of  70,- 
000  circulation.  One-man  operation  to 
start.  Real  future  for  someone  who  is 
aggressive.  Box  2420,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Y'OUNG  man,  qualified  to  break  in  as  jjjdiana  WISE  man  to  handle  pub- 
reporter.^  Experience  unnecessary.  Must  ■  in  that  .t.ts 


Correspondents _ 

i  service  and  sell  retail  accounts. 

CArClxItlNL^C  The  man  we  are  looking  for  has  the 

experience  and  the  ability  to  do  a  real 
DART  TIMC  i  creative  and  selling  job  through  ex- 

'  cdlent  Copy,  layouts  and  retailing 

CORRESPONDENT  1  knowledge. 

FOR  a  Newspaper  Syndicated  opportunity  to  start  at 

column  pay  per  items  used.  *  considerably  above 

average  with  the  assurance  that  effort 
PLEASE  state  present  and  i  results  will  be  well  rewarded  by 
past  jobs,  age,  education,  ®  company  which  publishes  exclusive 

type  of  data  with  which  you  morning  and  evening  combination 

have  greatest  possible  con-  newspapers  with  more  than  100.000 

circulation  in  one  of  the  South  8  best 
Box  '2439,  Editor  A  Publisher  markets  and  has  the  reputation  of 
I  being  progressive  and  going  places, 
plus  ideal  working  conditions  and  a 
Display  Advertising  beautiful  city  in  which  to  live. 

CAPABLE  ADVERTISING  MANA-  ,  Air  mail  complete  details  including 
GER  wanted.  Sell,  service  accounts,  age,  education,  all  personal  informa- 
build  linage.  Good  on  layouts.  Three  tion,  experience  and  present  salary 
in  Department.  Ten  thousand  circula-  1  to  Box  2525,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
tion  daily  good  town.  Write  com-  j 
pletely.  Reference.  Box  2548.  Editor 

A  Publisher. _  _ 

$75 — $100— 4125?  You  can  earn  it  on  ;  TOP  SALARY  for  energetic,  experi- 
our  New'Business  Bonus.  $75  |  enced  ad  manager  on  booming  weekly 
from  $2.50  with  60c  a  ,  in  tow'n  loaded  with  business.  Estab* 
month  for  a  year  on  a  new  1  inch  con-  .  lished  paper,  new  plant.  Great  oppor- 
3  months)  '  tunity  for  right  man.  Wire  or  write 
to  $30  with  $10  a  month  on  a  page  Managing  Editor,  San  Juan  Valley 
contract.  Also  special  bonus  of  $300  .  Knn  Farmington,  New  Mexico, 
possible.  Evening  and  Sunday  in  a  | 
competetive  market  with  a  huge  po-  i 

tential  in  a  city  of  50,000.  This  is  a  '  ALASKA’S  LARGEST  DAILY  has 
real  deal  for  a  man  with  at  least  3  I  opening  for  salesman  who  can  make 


V7sidr^N:rYo%T  Suu“edu’iaUom  s'o^’^ewVp-*  K 

salary.  Box  2540,  Editor  A  Publisher.  “Su„d.  Iuow‘“eTge  oi  goZi 

-  luent  and  orgauisational  ability.  Good 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  afternoon  salary  with  opportunity  for  advaues- 


paper,  college  town,  population  20,000. 
seeks  man  in  thirties  with  solid  back- 


ment  in  natioually  known  organisa¬ 
tion.  Send  details  to  Box  2440,  Edi- 


ground  of  reporting,  city  and  wire  tor  A  Publisher. _ 

desks,  knowledge  of  photography.  Mid-  REPORTER  OR  CITY’  EDITOR  1  Ex¬ 
west  or  southwest  experience  essential,  ceptional  opening  with  old.  well-known 


Good  pay,  excellent  future.  Give  full  advertising  agency,  heading  public  re- 
detaiis  background,  experience,  refer-  lations  department.  Need  man  with  at 
ences,  earnings.  Box  2630,  Editor  A  least  five  years,  solid,  all-round  news 
Publisher. _  writing;  fluent  writer  with  good  habits. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  weekly 


chain  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
66.7  readership  25,000  class,  only  top 
level  need  apply.  Excellent  opportu- 


I>ublic  relations  writing  and  planning 
Permanent,  expanding  future  and  ex¬ 
cellent  starting  salary,  plus  profit 


\  “>«  man  with  anibitioul’^u^o  .“ir^VrU^Tu  tS 


circulation  in  one  of  the  South’s  best  Newspapers,  2911  “C”  Street,  Phila 
markets  and  has  the  reputation  of  delphia  Pennsylvania. 

being  progressive  and  “going  places,’’  - ^ 

plus  ideal  working  conditions  and  a  .vn  pwri 

beautiful  city  in  which  to  live.  FARM  AND  FLED 


Air  mail  complete  details  including 
sge,  education,  all  personal  informa¬ 
tion,  experience  and  present  salary 
to  Box  2525,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  SALARY  for  energetic,  experi¬ 
enced  ad  manager  on  booming  weekly 
in  town  loaded  with  business.  Estab¬ 
lished  paper,  new  plant.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man.  'Wire  or  write 
Managing  Editor,  San  Juan  Valley 
Sun,  Farmington,  New  Mexico. 


share  after  proving  self.  Write  in  full 
detail,  indicating  personal  background, 
experience,  present  earnings,  positions 
held,  etc.  Completely  confidential.  Box 

2613,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

!  WANTED  —  Experienced  newspaper 


FARM  AND  FEED  PUBLICITY  |  2613,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NATION-WIDE  Feed  company  seeks  !  ^A-NTED  - 

experienced  reporter  with  farm  back- i  ? nfllcs 
ground.  Should  have  several  years  L"  TdUofT  PublS 

small  daily  experience,  know  farm  Box  2530,  Editor_  A  Pi^lisliei^ - ^ 

problems  and  be  able  to  write  news  COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  preferably 
and  feature  releases.  Camera  ability  22-27,  who  wants  to  make  advertising 
helpful.  Opportunity  for  man  with  writing  his  career.  Large  Progressive 
initiative  and  creative  ability  to  help  corporation,  noted  for  excellent  cm- 
build  long-range  public  relations  pro-  ployee  relations,  has  opportunity  in 
gram  with  top-grade  Midwest  concern,  advertising  department.  Ultimate  du- 
$4,000  to  $5,000  year  to  start.  Replies  ties  will  include  trade  magaiine  ad- 


acknowledged.  Box  2611,  Editor  A  vertising  copy,  direct  mail  letters. 
Publisher.  technical  and  sales  promotional  litera¬ 

ture.  The  man  we  want  has  a_  good 

- TT  practical  imagination.  He  has  the  cs- 

YOUNG,  newspaper  trained  man,  with  pacity  to  learn  to  interpret  technical 


years  experience  that’s  on  the  ball  good  layouts,  write  good  copy,  sell 
and  likes  to  work,  sell  and  make  space  and  can  pay  own  transportation 
money.  This  is  not  a  replacement,  i  to  Alaska.  Write  Air  Mail,  to  Kenneth 
Write  fully  to  Box  2535,  Editor  A  !  Laiighlin,  Anchorage  Times,  Anchor- 
Publisher  stating  when  available  and  i  age,  Alaska. 

telephone  nnmber. _  _ 


-  car,  for  editor  contacts.  State  salary  j„  elear,  simple  words.  If  you  be- 

ALASKA’S  LARGEST  DAILY  has  and  experience.  Box  2621,  Editor  A  Heve  yon  arc  this  man.  tell  us  all  about 

opening  for  salesman  who  can  make  Puhlislier. _ yourself  in  a  letter.  Write  Box  2600. 

good  layouts,  write  good  copy  sell  q  U  T  ST  A DI N  G  semi-weekly,  town  Editor  A  Publisher. - _ 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  !  of  leading  evening  newspaper.  3  to  5 

j  vears  experience  copy  and  layout. 

FOR  Better  class  suburban  New  Jersey 

ABC  weekly  newspaper.  Must  be  ex-  I  M^ior 


3..300  prosperous  agricultural’  area, 

'AX?.  ;;r,.;x"rr 

age,  AiasKa.  willing  to  use  camera  as  well  as  j 

-  typewriter;  managerial  responsibilities  I 

TWO  POSITIONS  OPEN  on  retail  staff  when  ability  proven  to  publisher  who 
of  leading  evening  newspaper.  3  to  5  does  not  expect  miracles  but  appreci- 
years  experience  copy  and  layout,  tfes  hard  work  and  rewards  results. 
Prefer  man  accustomed  to  competitive  .Apply  Mayon  Parker,  Herald,  AhosWe, 
selling.  Major  accounts.  Substantial  No’-ih  Osrolina, 


perienced  in  local,  retail,  sales  and  i  MANAGING  ElklTOR.  4600  ABC 

service.  Salary  and  commission.  Write  !  weekly,  near  Washington.  Superior 

fully  for  appointment.  Box  2501.  Edi-  ®  ^  ®  opening  on  a  superior  weekly  for  a 

tor  A  Publisher.  ,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  experience.  $60- 

.  „  ,  $7®  *0  start,  Vacation,  sick  leave, 

AnVKB'rTRivn  o  a  t  TrsmjrAw  m  »  j  LARGE  PIXIRIDA  DAILY  has  opening  health  insurance.  Mostly  news,  some 
1  V  ”  ■  J  ®  J  M  I  e’fPcrienced  Display  Advertising  advertising.  Write  full  details  to  Box 

July  1  by  siirday  dsuy  in  city  6,000,  Salesman,  capable  of  writing  and  pre-  2637.  Editor  A  Publisher, 

in  heart  of  Ozarks  Playground  area.  I  paring  copy  and  layout.  If  you  are 

Must  be  aggreMive_.  Salary  commensu-  j  between  30  and  35  and  are  now  work-  “  " 

^te  with  prodnetion  ability,  Neosho  i  ing  for  some  smaller  paper  and  would 


fully  for  appointment.  Box  2501.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


tunity  for  future.  Reply  Box 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Publishing  Co.,  Neosho,  Missouri. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  experience  in 
newspaper  advertising  selling,  willing 
to  fit  into  a  5-man  department  in  an 
Ohio  daily  of  18,000,  bnt  doesn’t  have 
to  be  manager  until  he  deserves  it 
Write  fnlly  first  letter.  Box  2551,  Edi- 
tor  and  Pnblisher. _ 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex- 


like  to  make  a  change,  write  us  giving 
your  qualifications  and  where  you  can 
be  reached  by  phone  or  letter.  Address 
Box  2636,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
young  advertising  salesman  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  small  daily  oi  weekly,  in¬ 
terested  in  advancement  with  daily  in 
New  England  City  of  100,000.  Good 


perienced  above-average  display  or  starting  salary  and  bonus  arrangement 


classified  salesman  at  Grand  Forks 
(North  Dakota)  Herald.  Prefer  some¬ 
one  with_  year  or  two  on  weekly  or  | 
small  daily.  Will  train  person  with  j 

firoper  background.  Good  starting  pay;  i 
ncentive  program,  hospitalization  and  I 
life  insurance.  40  hvur  week.  Give  I 
complete  details  first  letter  to  H.  A.  1 

D'lihern.  Advertising  Manager.  j 

RETAIL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  —  , 

above  average  in  sales,  copy  and  lay-  , 
outs.  State  experience,  age,  references, 
salary  expected.  W.  M.  Puller.  Elk¬ 
hart  Truth.  Elkhart.  Indiana.  ' 


Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Saksmen 

SALES. 

CARTOON  SYNDICATE 

Experienced  Mat  Men  ONLY  as 
Sales  Managers 

LIFE  LONG  OPPORTUNITY  with 
.America’s  foremost  mat  company  open¬ 
ing  new  territories.  20  best  merchant 
services  endorsed  by  leading  dailies. 
Publishers  cooperate.  Highest  commit- 
sion-honiis.  We  hire  men  for  you.  Re¬ 
ply  in  full  details.  Same  held  confiden¬ 
tial. 

EXPERIENCED  MAT  MEN  ONLY 
NEED  APPLY 

1537  North  La  Bres.  Hollywood  28. 
California. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 

!  evening  daily  in  growing  town  at  17,- - ' - 

j  000.  Splendid  training  ground  for  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY:  for  man 
j  young  man  interested  in  2  or  3  years’  experienced  in  sales  and  distribution 
I  experience  that  leads  to  better  position  of  syndicated  featurea.  Income  and 
;  on  larger  paper  or  promotion  on  onr  position  determined  by  your  own  abil- 
stalT.  Mail  complete  information  to  itT.  Please  give  full  details  ahont  yonr- 
:  Cliff  Saodahl,  Editor,  North  Platte,  self  when  answering.  Box  2608,  Kdi- 
i  Nebraska.  tor  A  Publisher. 


CONNECTICUT 
INDUSTRIAL  FIRM 

HAiS  OPEiNING  FOR 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 
OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

EXPERIENCED  newspaperman  with 
creative  ideas.  Take  charge  of  ofiice. 
live  in  Connecticut.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  with  well-established  firm.  Nsvy 
background  helpful,  but  not  essential. 
Please  send  complete  resume  including 
details  of  education,  experience,  age 
and  salary  expected.  Box  2629,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  someone  mature  enough  to 
haiindle  people,  yet  young  enough  to 
he  ambitious.  Must  have  proven  ability 
to  write,  experience  in  community 
and/or  political  activity  in  NEW  JER¬ 
SEY.  Good  salary  with  estahlished 
pi^Hr  relations  firm.  Box  26®8,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

_ •  Mecfagplcal _ 

STBKBO'rtPINO  FOREMAN  for 

night  side  of  a  large  metropelltas 
M-'E-S  newspaper.  Full  knowledge  of 
stereotyping  and  leadership  ability  es¬ 
sential.  Tine  plant  and  maximum  em¬ 
ploye  benefits.  Box  2442,  Editor  • 
Pn’hlisher.  _ 


experienced  in  sales  and  distribution  ” oiisne^ - ^ — - - — _  — 

of  syndicated  featnres.  Income  and  LINOTYPE  OPERA’TOR  WANTED: 


position  determined  by  your  own  sbil-  night  ehift;  sick  benefits;  Tscstions: 
fty,  Pleass  give  full  details  shout  your-  life  insnrancs:  group  kospltaiisstion: 
self  when  answering.  Box  2608,  Edi-  nuion.  Address  Russell  B.  Miller,  Tbs 

tor  A  Publisher.  Daily  Pantagraph,  Bloomington.  Ill- 


t  Daily  Pantagraph,  Bloomington.  Ill- 

EDITOR  6  PUBLISHER  for  July  5,  1952 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


HIZER  OPERATOR  capable  of  hand- 
liif  all  typei  of  production  on  Model 
JO  ia  afternoon  daily  plant.  Town  of 
10,000  between  Miesouri  River  and 
Rocky  Mountains.  Oood  working  con* 
Utions  and  itood  scale.  Nice  climate, 
pod  hunting  and  fishing,  fine  schools. 
I  Ine  town  in  which  to  live.  Write 
Boi  2515,  Editor  t  Publisher, 


LNSTRUCnON 


Linottpc — PrinHssg 


MIDLAND  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Chirles  City,  Iowa.  Handicap,  Civilian 
Veteran  courses.  Free  Placement. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Administrative 


PUBLISHER'S 

ASSISTANT 

20  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 

Editorial 
Advertising 
Personnel  and 
Labor  Relations 

Understand  promotional  and 
Publisher  problems. 

Box  2500,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


thoroughly  experienced  newspa¬ 
per  man  with  extensive  and  valuable 
nowledge  of  advertising,  circulation 
urn  production,  applicable  to  any  sise 
largest  metropolitan. 
Actual  experience  up  to  100.000  ciren- 
■ition.  Excellent  record  as  advertising 
•irector  and  general  manager  open  for 
tioieit  inspection.  Best  personal  rea- 
sens  for  making  change.  Age  47, 
Protestant,  perfect  health.  Would  pre¬ 
fer  South  or  Mid-west.  For  complete 
lofomation,  write  Box  2546,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


TOMXN— 15  years  experience  diverai- 
IMO,  administrative,  seeking  interesting 
opportunity.  Salary  commensurate  with 
Prefer  New  York  area.  Box 
JofT.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


attention  PLBASE  EXECUTIVES’ 
-Popers  25-100.000  class  1  Will  guaran- 
•W  Increased  revenue  and  circulation 
1*,°**  *“7  situation.  Records  and 
"ferences  furnish  proof  of  ability. 
Aow  handling  150.000.  Seeking  small- 
|Y,  on  equitable  compensation 

revenue  increase.  Box 
_o23.  Editor  &  Publisher 


Circulation 


Correspondents 


PARIS  and  Western  Europe 
WOMAN  WRITER,  four  years  corre¬ 
spondent  in  European  capitals.  Fluent 
French.  Leaving  important  New  York 
post  in  September  to  re-establish  per¬ 
manent  headquarters  in  Paris.  Would 
like  to  be  YOUR  personal  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Western  Europe.  Available  in¬ 
terview  New  York  area.  Box  2435, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EDITOR,  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 

WANTED:  Magaaine  or  book  pub¬ 
lisher,  honse  organ  or  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  or  similar  hiring  chief  of  reput¬ 
able  organisation  in  "word  industry". 
One  with  Imagination  enough  U  hire 
a  capable  newspaper  reporter  who 
also  does  by-line  features,  news-humor 
column  on  suburban  daily  and  will 
learn  your  business,  prove  bis  worth 
to  yon  quickly  and  intelligently. 


KNOWLEDGE  make-up,  printing,  en¬ 
graving;  creative  writing;  married, 
vet,  college  grad.  Present  employer 
rates  A-1  can  offer  little  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  3335,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  13  months  top 
Baltimore  weekly  seeks  news  spot 
on  daily  40  miles  of  Philadelphia, 
scooped  dailies  on  too  local  story.  Ver¬ 
satile,  single,  24,  vet,  college.  Ready 
2  weeks’  notice.  Box  2605,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


DESK  OPENING!  Newsman  7  years, 
all  beats,  features,  column,  some  part- 
time  but  wants  full-time  desk  work. 
B.  S.  draft-free  vet,  35,  married  child, 
car,  references,  now  on  PM,  need  $75, 
Sooth  or  East.  Box  3502,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EASTERNER  25,  now  on  Southern 
daily,  like  return  to  East.  Police, 
sports,  general,  heads,  layout.  Car. 
draft-exempt.  Box  2507,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COPYBEADER  with  general  report¬ 
ing  and  state  desk  experience,  some  re¬ 
write,  seek.s  to  relocate  in  East  or 
Midwest.  Now  with  250,000  daily. 
Married  veteran.  2-9.  with  journalism 
degree.  Box  2626.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY  is  draft- 
exempt  6-year  man,  24,  single,  with 
news  service,  weekly  and  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Included  Is  weekly  and  spurts 
desk  work  and  general  reporting.  Mid¬ 
west  or  far  west  preferred.  References. 
Apply  Box  2410,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CITY  AND  NEWS  desk  Editor,  expe¬ 
rienced  all  phases  news  room,  wishes 
location  eastern  or  southern  daily. 
Currently  employed  city  desk  but 
change  of  locale  only  reason  seeking 
new  post.  Box  2416,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


M^LATION  MANAGER:  14  years 
l^enence  all  phases.  Desires  small  to 
paper.  Young,  aggressive, 
insrned,  references.  Results  guaran- 
Box  2543,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE — 16  years  of  it.  Family 
man,  35,  top-notch  metropolitan  copy- 
reader,  with  secure  ten-year  slot  spot, 
time  on  smaller  dailies,  wishes  return  I 
to  the  good  life  on  afternoon  daily  in  | 
town  of  25,000  to  50,000  or  there-  j 
abouts  made  for  raising  four  children 
by  old  standards.  Would  like  to  man-  ' 
age-edit  your  daily.  Present  salary  i 
$135.  Nice  town,  decent  living  main 
desire;  anywhere  in  country  that  meets 
those  specifications  and  offers  perma-  I 
nent  roots-down  position  considered.  ' 
Box  2244.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ ' 

REPORTER  SIX  YEARS,  and  MU 
grad,  wants  good  beat,  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Married,  34.  Box  2414,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ j 

ACCURATE  REPORTER,  five  years 
experience,  all  beats.  Now  deskbound.  . 
Prefer  East.  Married,  30.  vet.  draft  ; 
exempt.  Box  2519,  Editor  A  Publisher.  . 


Display  Advertising 


advertising  MANAGER  who  will 

•J  *,  credit  and  an  asset  to  your 
f^ftnisation.  Hm  qntUfications  most 
wght  after  by  publishers  seeking 
jinsge  gains  and  a  strong,  co-ordinated 
*>nt  with  14  years 
Li,P**'jvo  advertiaing  experience  and 
working  knowledge  of  promotion 
circulation.  Sincere,  enthusiastic 
worker  interested  in  joining  ag- 
iTMaive  newspaper  team  in  small  to 
famm  sise  city.  Would  be  permanent. 
J“»ry  open.  Interview  can  be  arranged. 
2423,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  (3-man  local  staff), 
record  of  scoops  over  larger  opposi¬ 
tion.  Daily  local  editorial  column  i 
TALKED  ABOUT.  Seven  years  varied 
daily  (two  papers),  other  writing  ex¬ 
perience;  hard  worker;  top  references. 
Married,  27,  vet.  Want  staff  writing 
job,  EDI’TORIAL  PAGE  future,  east 
coast.  Start  $75.  Box  2533,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  experienced  in  oil  cov¬ 
erage  seeks  position  with  trade  journal 
or  newspaper  interested  in  Petroleum 
News.  Box  2505,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORS! 


NEWSMAN,  28  raised  in  the 
business  anil  trained  all  phases 
small  town  journalism.  Back¬ 
ground  includes  2  years  all  edi¬ 
torial  jobs  25,000  daily,  2  years 
reporting  top  metropolitan  dailies 
in  East  and  Midwest,  wire  serv¬ 
ice,  Big  Ten  school  grad,  college 
editor,  vet.  Now  employed  desk 
job  but  no  future.  Want  manag¬ 
ing  or  City  Editor  spot  good 
small  daily  or  responsible  re¬ 
porting  job  top  metro  paper. 
Strong  on  local,  best  references, 
go  anywhere.  Box  2610,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  -  WRITER,  released  from 
Army  recall.  8  years  with  national 
magazines.  Experienced  feature  writer, 
knowledge  of  layout  and  production. 
Desires  editor-writer  position,  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper  feature  section.  Any 
location.  Box  2620,  _Edi^or  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  rewrite 
To.m.  with  wire  service  desires  change. 
Will  take  salary  cut  for  good  location. 
Single,  28,  car.  Box  2624,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

FE.VTURE  WRITER,  top-grade,  seeks 
staff  spot  with  magazine,  newspaper. 
West  Coast  preferred.  Wants  place 
which  encourages  development  of 
ideas.  Ten  years  writing,  editing  ex¬ 
perience,  with  articles  in  wide  variety 
of  nations’  regional  publications.  Owms 
car,  camera.  College  degree,  good  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  2616.  Editor  A  Publmher. 

HEALTH  OF  CHILD  makes  re’nrn  to 
South  or  Southweit  necessary  £*t 
competent,  experienced  reporter,  desk- 
man  former  citv  editor  50.000  paper, 
age  36.  Available  at  once;  all  replies 
nnswered.  Box  2625,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Correspondents 


“KMOORATIC  convention— Chica- 

o  Correspondent — Excellent  Contacts. 

^|_2622,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

•2X100 — Writer  -  photographer  team 
J’l*.  act  as  Mexican  Correspondents, 
jaignmcnts  on  speculation  welcomed. 

Ufden  A  Todd,  Tetela  520.  Cnerna- 
'k*.  Mexico. 
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ICARRIEID  TEAM.  BAs,  csr.  Wsnt  run 
weekly,  small  daily,  news  buresn, 
northeast;  travel  series,  larger  publi¬ 
cation.  Experienced:  Wife  8  years, 
hnsband  5- — Editor  state’s  largest 
weekly,  photography,  city  beat,  so¬ 
ciety,  features;  copy,  sports,  telegraph 
editor;  wire  service.  Salary  impor¬ 
tant,  not  critical.  Box  2517,  Editor  A 
Piihiishcr. 


IS  THIS  THE  MAN 
YOU  NEED! 

KEEN  Sense  of  news  vslues.  Well- 
versed  in  all-around  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion.  Able  writer,  experienced  In  all 
types  of  reporting.  Copyreading,  re¬ 
write.  and  can  do  a  public  relations 
joih  for  yon.  Veteran,  married,  age  30. 
presently  employed.  Prefer  Midwest  or 
Southwest,  hut  will  listen  to  any  sound 
proposition.  References,  all  details  sup¬ 
plied  upon  request.  Box  2606.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


TRIPLE-THREAT  MAN 

SEASONED  sports,  outdoors  writer 
and  radio-TV  showman  seeks  sports 
editorship  iu  smaller  city  where  all 
or  most  all  talents  may  be  uaed.  Now 
featured  writer  major  city.  Box  2627. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WAiNTS  MATE,  Sports  editor  with 
future  seeks  similarly  inclined  job.  4 
years’  experience,  vet,  family,  college 
grad.  Relocate  for  right  spot.  Box 
2601,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMAN  JOURNALIST 
WITH  good  background  and  wealth 
of  experience  in  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  editing  and  writing  wishes  job  in 
progressive  editorial  office.  Present  jo'b 
is  assured,  but  outside  offices  dictate 
editorial  policy  and  stifie  initiative. 
College  education,  good  background 
and  get  along  well  with  co-workera. 
City  must  offer  good  housing  and 
climate.  State  maximum  salary  and 
full  details  of  job.  Box  2608,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  Midwest  native, 
wants  move  to  big  city.  JournaUsm, 
grad,  weekly,  daily  experience.  Four 
years  as  wire  editor  11,000  circulation 
daily.  Can  handle  speed  graphic,  .fair- 
child  engraver.  Go  anywhere.  Available 
Sept.  10  after  European  tonr.  Box 

2609.  Editor  A  Publisher. _  - 

PRACTICE  ACCURATE,  thorough  re- 
porting.  Vet.  30.  2  y’*;;*’ 

East  preferred.  Lee  Grabar.  60-30 
59th  Road,  Maspeth,  New  York, 
DAvennort  6-7174. 


3-WlRE  Wire  Editor  wants  to  relocate 
in  Northeast  area.  4  years  big,  small 
dailies.  Can  edit,  write  any  type  copy. 
Box  2632,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Pholographera 


PHOTOGRAPHER  -  REPORTER  wiU 
4x5  Graphic,  dark  room.  ATailaDia 
weekend  aaaijfnxnents  Tieinlty  New 
York.  Have  B.3.  Journaliam.  1  Teer 
newspaper,  2  years  D,P.  Box  2417, 
B^ditor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
Newspaper,  magazine,  or  industrial 
firm.  Five  years  experience  including 
two  years  as  Naval  Photographer  Now 
employed  at  Newspaper  of  30.000  in 
high  ranking  University  town.  Own 
equipment  and  automobile.  29 
old,  married,  no  children. 
em  part  of  U.  S.,  preferably  North- 
West.  Wife’*  health  makes  change 
necessary.  Box  2508,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ABLE  REPORTER  -  REWRITE.  20 
years  city  and  rural  dailies  all  beats; 
native  New  Yorker;  draft  exempt  vet¬ 
eran.  Thoroughly  enterprising.  Ready 
1  m  m  p  d  i  a  t  p'l  y.  Please  state  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  2618,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  RADIO  NEWS  EDI¬ 
TOR,  general  reporter  and  feature 
writer  for  40  national  magazines  seeks 
permanent  position  with  promotional 
magazine  or  house  organ;  38;  married. 
Box  2604.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  available  due  to 
change  of  ownership  of  daily.  Highly 
qualified  to  operate  small  or  medium 
sized  daily,  banked  with  26  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  all  phases  of  editorial  work. 
Fast  conscientious  worker,  sober,  con¬ 
genial.  can  handle  personnel  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  minded.  Employer  will 
recommend  highly.  C.  H.  Edwards. 
Herald -News.  Durango.  Colorado. 


WANT  JOB  News  Reporter,  Sports 
editor  daily  now.  25,  Single.  J-grad, 
will  go  anywhere.  Pay  secondary  to 
ehance  to  learn.  Box  2615,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  VETERAN  Press  Phototpra- 
pher  5  years’  experience  on  dailies. 
Excellent  references,  desires  ^^8®- 
Will  travel.  Box  2421.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ _ _ _ 

EX  NAVY  FO’TOG;  magazine  associate 

editor:  1  year  daily,  news, 

and  photos  with  BS-J  now 

25.  inarried.  Box  2614.  Editor  A  Puh- 

lisher, 

Promorton — Piibik-  HcIttHow 

PUBLIC  RELATIGNS  MAN  with  16 
years’  newspaper,  radio 
Jnce  plus  graduate  study  •®®f  * 
with  progressive  firm.  Box  2462.  Edltos- 
A  Publisher. 

_ Mechanloil _ 

THINKING  ABOUT  ’ITS!  Don’t  stum¬ 
ble  into  a  complicated  and  inefficient 
operation.  5  year  record  of  euccestfnl 
achievement  in  the  industry  assurss 
you  of  a  close-knit,  highly  prodiwtive 
department.  Age  30.  married,  college, 
presently  employed.  Full  detslle  on  re¬ 
quest.  All  replies  held  ia  efrictest  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  2406,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRESSR(X)M  FOREMAN.  Broad  ex- 
perience  all  makes  presees.  Experi¬ 
enced  large  and  small  pressro^oms.  Also 
as  combination  press  and  Stereotyps 
Superintendent.  Excellent  background. 
Union  or  unorganized.  Salary  open. 

Box  2511.  Editor  A  Pi^lishe^; _ 

COMBINATION  MAN — Linotype,  ads, 
makeup.  13  years’  experience  in  Job 
shop,  daily  newspaper  fields.  Union 
journeyman.  Family  man  age  34  Best 
references.  Box  2617,  Editor  A  Pub- 
li>her. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


How  MANY  times  have  you 
heard  that  “newspapers  aren’t 
what  they  used  to  be?”  Mostly 
this  is  in  criticism.  Sometimes  it 
is  nostalgia  for  the  so<alled  “good 
old  days.”  But  how  “good”  were 
they  in  terms  of  newspaper  per¬ 
formance  compared  to  what  we 
see  today? 

The  New  York  Times  gives  us 
an  insight  with  the  unusual  pub¬ 
lication  of  its  front  pages  covering 
all  the  political  nominating  con¬ 
ventions  for  the  last  100  years. 
(The  pages  are  on  display  in  the 
ground  floor  windows  of  Times 
Tower.) 

There  have  been  56  of  them 
(conventions) — Republican,  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  others — since  1852. 
Actually,  an  interesting  foreword 
to  the  tabloid-size  reprint  reveals, 
the  first  national  conventions  for 
the  selection  of  Presidential  nomi¬ 
nees  were  held  in  1831  and  1832. 
At  first  it  was  by  party  caucuses, 
and  after  1816  the  nominees  were 
self-announced.  So  by  1852,  when 
the  Times  made  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  political  conventions  had  ac¬ 
quired  much  of  the  window  dress¬ 
ing  and  fanfare  that  they  now 
have. 

But  how  was  the  coverage,  the 
news  story,  of  those  days?  Let’s 
take  a  look. 

*  * 

One  hundred  years  ago  on 
June  7,  1852,  when  the  New  York 
Daily  Times  was  less  than  a  year 
old,  the  paper  reported  that  Frank¬ 
lin  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire  had 
been  nominated  on  the  49th  bal¬ 
lot  at  the  Democratic  convention 
in  Baltimore.  Reporting  was  in 
•the  nature  of  a  chronological  tran¬ 
script  of  the  proceedings  as  if  a 
short-hand  reporter  had  written  it 
as  it  occurred.  A  small  one- 
oolumn  head,  half-way  down  col¬ 
umn  one  under  some  “Special 
Notices,”  announced:  “Demo- 

.cratic  National  Convention,  End 
of  the  Session,  Nomination  of 
Pierce  and  King,  The  Platform, 
•Closing  Scenes,  etc.,”  and  in  the 
third  column  of  the  six-column 
page  we  are  told  that  Pierce  was 
nominated,  a  “dark  horse.” 

Two  weeks  later  on  June  22 
the  Whig  convention  in  Baltimore 
nominated  Gen.  Winfield  Scott. 
The  front  page  of  the  Times  that 
.day  devoted  the  first  four  columns 
■to  a  glowing  eulogy  of  the  “Life 
and  Public  Services  of  Winfield 
■Scott.”  In  the  fifth  column  head¬ 
ed  “Nomination  of  Scott  and  Gra¬ 
ham”  the  story  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  began:  “All  parts  of  the  Hall 
were  densely  crowded  as  usual, 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  weather.  The  Delegates  as 
they  came  into  the  Hall  were  in 
high  spirits,  and  many  inquiries 
were  made,  and  intense  excite¬ 
ment  was  manifested  as  to  what 


would  be  the  result  of  today’s  pro¬ 
ceedings.” 

But  although  the  headline  men¬ 
tioned  Scott  and  Graham  their 
nominations  were  not  reported  on 
the  front  page  at  all,  but  on  page 
two. 

*  *  * 

In  1856  the  Democratic  conven¬ 
tion  nominated  James  Buchanan  in 
Cincinnati.  The  Times  duly  re¬ 
ported  it  on  June  7  in  two  and  a 
half  columns.  But  in  column 
three  began  a  local  story  on  how 
the  nomination  was  received  in 
New  York.  This  was  the  “objec¬ 
tive”  reporting  of  those  days: 

“Tammany  and  tar  are  (politi¬ 
cally)  as  inseparable,  as  a  polecat 
and  its  perfume.  Whenever  any¬ 
body  is  nominated,  out  comes  the 
vile-smelling,  burning  tar,  and  its 
lurid  glare  and  blackening  smoke 
rises  to  the  music  of  a  cannonade 
and  the  shouts  of  those  who  al¬ 
ways  shout  when  ‘There’s  whiskey 
in  the  jug.’ 

“Why  the  Democracy  should  al¬ 
ways  thus  besmear  their  enthusi¬ 
asm  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  deter¬ 
mined — the  fact  is  all  that  is  be¬ 
yond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The 
most  probable  explanation  is  that 
it  was  first  suggested  by  Gen.  Jack- 
son,  who,  knowing  well  the 
slipperiness  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Democracy,  fell  upon  it  as  the 
only  substance  that  could  possibly 
make  Democrats  in  office  stick 
to  the  principles  avowed  before 
obtaining  it.  But  if  that  was  its 
origin  and  purpose,  it  has  failed 
most  signally.” 

The  Times  was  kinder  to  the 
Republicans  who  met  that  year 
in  Philadelphia.  But  the  issue  of 
June  19  didn’t  get  around  to  the 
details  of  John  C.  Fremont’s  nom¬ 
ination  until  the  sixth  colunm  on 
the  front  page. 

*  *  * 

The  report  on  the  Republican 
convention  of  1860  in  Chicago 
which  nominated  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  marks  the  first  appearance  of 
a  dispatch  “From  the  Associated 
Press”  in  these  pages.  The  AP’s 
report  of  the  proceedings  followed 
the  Times’  own  dispatch  which  be¬ 
gan:  “The  work  of  the  convention 
is  ended.  The  youngster  who,  with 
ragged  trousers,  used  barefoot  to 
drive  his  father’s  oxen  and  spend 
his  days  in  splitting  rails,  has  risen 
to  high  eminence,  and  Abram  (cq) 
Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  is  declared 
its  candidate  for  President  by  the 
National  Republican  Party.” 

Later  on  the  story  reveals  the 
unknown  quantity  of  Lincoln  at 
that  time:  “Great  inquiry  has  been 
made  this  afternoon  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  only 
evidence  that  he  has  a  history  as 
yet  discovered,  is  that  he  had  a 
stump  canvass  with  Mr.  Douglas, 
in  which  he  was  beaten.  He  is 


not  very  strong  at  the  West,  but 
is  unassailable  in  his  private  char¬ 
acter.” 

*  *  * 

By  1868  the  Times  had  gone 
from  six  to  seven  columns  but 
the  reporters  were  still  a  little 
flowery  and  free  with  their  adjec¬ 
tives.  The  lead  on  the  Republican 
convention  of  1872  in  Philadelphia 
which  nominated  Gen.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  said: 

“This,  the  last  day  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  jubilee,  dawned  as  bright 
as  the  prospects  of  the  great  party 
of  freedom,  and  remained  through¬ 
out  one  of  those  days  of  brilliant 
sunshine  which  are  set  at  long 
intervals  as  rare  diadems  in  the 
early  Summer.” 

But  the  Times’  reporters  still 
had  little  use  for  the  Democrats — 
or  maybe  it  was  because  Horace 
Greeley,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  was  their  nominee  on  the 
sixth  ballot.  The  headline  on  the 
story  of  the  1872  Democratic  con¬ 
vention  July  11  in  Baltimore  was; 
“Midsummer  Madness,  Last  Act 
of  the  Democratic  Bedlamites, 
Confession  of  the  Utter  Hope¬ 
lessness  of  their  Cause,  Gagged 
and  Bound  They  Gulph  Down 
Greeley  and  Brown.”  The  lead 
of  the  special  dispatch  began: 

“At  last  the  agony  is  over.  With 
many  expressions  of  extreme  dis¬ 
gust,  with  some  weak  and  vain 
attempts  to  like  the  dose,  the 
Democracy  have  swallowed  Gree¬ 
ley,  Brown  and  the  Cincinnati 
platform.  From  first  to  last  this 
affair  has  been  the  ghastliest  of 
political  shows.” 

The  final  paragraph  on  the  story 
read:  “Without  faith  in  the  pres¬ 
ent,  without  encouragement  for 
the  future,  ashamed  oi  what  they 
have  done,  fearful  that  they  will 
have  no  recompense  for  the  sacri¬ 
fice  'wnich  they  have  made,  the 
Democratic  delegates  this  evening 
are  scattering  to  their  homes. 
Horace  Greeley  has  been  bolted, 
swallowed  without  question,  but 
he  sits  uneasy  upon  the  E>emo- 
cratic  stomache,  and  with  the  call 
for  the  Louisville  Convention 
staring  them  in  the  face  as  they 
departed  they  went  to  their  homes 
with  a  feat  that  their  abandon¬ 
ment  of  principle,  their  accept- 
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'  E  X:  P  Calendar 

July  5-6 — ^Texas  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers  Asso- 
sociation.  Summer  meeting, 
Hotel  Texas,  Forth  Wort^ 
Texas. 

July  7-12 — American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Multnomah,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

July  10-12 — Alabama  Press 
Association,  Summer  recrea¬ 
tion  convention,  C^ve  Hotel, 
Panama  City,  Fla. 

July  17-19 — ^North  Carolina 
Press  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C. 

July  25-26 — ^Western  Daily 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  of  Canada, 
annual  convention,  Jasper  Park 
Lodge.  Jasper.  Alta. 


ance  of  their  greatest  enemy  for 
their  candidate,  had  been  without 
avail.” 

*  *  * 

And  so  it  went.  In  1876  Sam¬ 
uel  J.  Tilden  was  nominated  bj 
the  Democrats  but  the  reporter 
thought  this  of  the  conventioe 
chairman:  “McClernand,  who  has 
been  resurrected  only  to  furnisk 
further  and  unnecessary  proofs  of 
his  imbecility,  was  rapping  with  hb 
gavel  soon  after  1 1  o’clock.” 

But  the  Republican  conventioi 
in  1880  which  named  James  A 
Garfield  was  “the  most  excitini 
National  Republican  Conventia 
ever  held  in  this  country.  The 
work  was  well  done.” 

This  type  of  reporting  continued 
through  1888,  judging  from  the 
pages  we  saw,  but  by  1892  (eves 
though  the  reportage  was  still  a 
chronological  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings)  the  name  of  the  nom¬ 
inee  was  given  somewhere  near  the 
first  paragraph.  In  this  period  the 
whole  left  hand  column  on  the 
front  page  carried  a  display  ad. 

By  1896  the  front  page  mako 
up  as  we  know  it  today  began  to 
make  its  appearance.  William  Mc¬ 
Kinley’s  nomination  by  the 
publicans  in  1896  carried  the 
two-column  head.  But  the  opin¬ 
ionated  reporting  still  continued. 
The  story  on  William  Jennint) 
Bryan’s  nomination  by  the  Deino- 
{Continued  on  page  47) 
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To  your  successful 
UHF  station 
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Find  out  how  these  three  Du  Mont 
operations  working  together  can  make 
your  UHF  plans  a  success.  Send  for  the 
Free  booklet  "UHF  The  New  Big 
Development  in  Television”,  today. 


Allen  B.  Du  Mont  Laboratories,  Inc. 

1500  Main  A ve.  (Dept.  E&PU5) 

Clifton,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  my  copy  of  "UHF  The  New  Big 
Development  in  TV”. 


Address 
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DENVER . Rocky  Mhi.Nawt 

BIRMINOHAM  ....  fott-HtraU 

MEMPHIS . fnu-Scimitar 

MEMPHIS.  .  .  .CommorcNil  Appeal 
WASHINGTON . Nm 

Chic«g«  San  PrandMa  OatraH 


EVANSVIUE . Pmi 

HOUSTON . Pro<i 

PORT  WORTH . Proii 

AISUQUERQUE . Tribwit 

El  PASO . HoroM-Porf 

andnnati  Phlladalphla  DaRa*  j 


Ed  Sullivan 

Master  of  Cerem 
for  Lincoln-Mere 
“Toast  of  the  Tow 


Kathleen  Cvengros  % 

TV  and  Radio  columnist  A 

for  the  Indianapolis  Times  \ 

Times  Readers  \ 
are  Responsive  ' 

Times  readers,  keenest  folks  in  town,  do 
know  what  they  want .  .  .  and  they  count 
on  The  Times  to  help  them  get  it. 

Whether  it’s  the  best  in  entertainment 
...  or  the  truth  about  their  government . . . 
or  a  new  sidewalk  in  the  suburbs  ...  or  the 
top  values  in  merchandise  .  .  .  they  turn 
to  The  Times  FIRST. 

Natmrally  . . .  with  a  page  daily  and  two 
pages  every  Simday  .  .  .  Kathleen’s  com¬ 
plete  and  interesting  Television  and  Radio 
news  gets  BIG  response.  It’s  PREFERRED 
reading  for  nearly  everyone  around  here 
who  has  a  TV  (or  hopes  to  get  one). 


And  Kathleen’s  column  is  only  one  of  a 
dozen  or  more  outstanding  local  features 
that  have  built  such  an  enviable  reader 
loyalty  and  responsiveness  for  .  .  . 
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